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PASTORAL VISITATION: 


Ld 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF IT. 





BY °ROF. FISK, OF THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


it ‘oven the inquiries called forth in a recent 
nu_.oer of this paper, by the article on the “ Re- 
iation of Pastoral Visitation to Preaching,” have 
bee. in part answered in the editoria? columns, 
and might be far better answered by numerous 
readers of this journal of ripe experience in the 
ministry, than by the one to whom they are ad- 
dressed ; yet, as they have been directly proposed 
to the writer of that article, it may not be improper 
here to reply. 

The inquirer, while acknowledging the correct- 
ness and importance of the position that faithful 
pastoral visitation is essential to highest effici- 
ency in the pulpit, desires to know how it is pos-, 
sible to.combine such visitation with any proper 
prep2ration of two discourses each week; and 
also whether, for this and other reasons, “the 
almost'aniversal custom of having two sermons 
on the Sabbath is not, in most cases, fruitful of 
more evil than good.” 4 

In regard to the first question, it may be re- 
marked that the difficulty imagined is based on 
two assumptions which few pastors would be dis- 
posed to admit—that “it is one’s duty to prepare 
during the week, for delivery upon the Sabbath, 
two (written) sermons ;” and that the devotion of 
the morning to study cannot, ordinarily, with 
-safety to health, be joined with faithful pastoral 
labor during a portion of the remainder of the 
day. 

Not only do not the majority of pastors think it 

‘their duty to write two discourses each week, but, 
as a matter of fact, it is quite safe to assert that 
few of them habitually do so. There may be 

* times in every one’s ministry when it may seem 
necessary to do this, but such periods will rarely 

.oecur, and not long continue. And they will 
become more infrequent as one advances in the 
ministry, because he can avail himself of material 
which he had before prepared. It is unfortunate 
for the young pastor that he can obtain least re- 
lief from this source when he needs it most. Un- 
like him who enters on the practice of either of 

: the other learned professions, he is obliged to as- 
sume at once all the duties pertaining to his of- 
fice. The young lawyer is not thus hurled into 
the full practice of his profession. He does not 
at once feel the full weight of its responsibilities. 
They come upon him gradually, and his strength 
grows with the number and importance of his 
cases. So also is it with the youthful physician. 
His skill increases as his patients multiply. The 
young minister, alone, with no experience, and 
with scanty resources, must at once take upon 
himself all the labors and responsibilities of a 


pastorate. 
And yet, if he will have the courage 


during the first few years of his ministry 
to avail himself of such assistance as he may 
need, and by exchange and in other ways can 
generally obtain, he may pass through the fiery 
trial without serious detriment to his health, and 


once through, he will have a safe path before ' 


him. It is probably within the truth to say that 
a large majority of clergymen do not write, upon 
an average, during their ministerial life, more 
than one sermon a week. An eminent divine in 
New England, who has, with distinguished abili- 
ty and success, occupied the same pulpit for nearly 
half a century, is reported to have said, that he 
had made it a point during his ministry to prepare, 
when in health, one discourse each week, and 
that he had found such preparation quite suffi- 
cient for his needs. It is certain that.no man 
ought to be asked to write more than ohe sermon 
a week, and it may be added, that no man who 
has any just conception of what a sermon should 
be will, in ordinary circumstances, attempt to 
write more than one. He may not find it neces- 
sary to devote the study-hours of an entire week 
to the labor of committing the thoughts to paper ; 
he may spend many of them in gathering and 
arranging the materials of the discourse, and in 
such studies and investigations as shall aid him 
in his work; but he will feel that he needs the 
whole ‘week in order to do even tolerable justice 
to his theme. And should circumstances arise in 
which he might think it necessary to prepare @ 
second discourse for the Sabbath, he will pften, 
and doubtless wisely, prefer to deliver it from a 
carefully prepared brief, than to consume his 
time in committing it to paper. ' 

In relation also to the other point named, it is, 
as has been remarked, probable that few pastors 
would be ready to admit that severe labor in the 
study during the morning wholly incapacitated 
them for the faithful performance of pastoral 
service during a part of the remainder of the day. 
Such morning toil might indeed disqualify one for 
similar effort in the afternoon, but would not 
necessarily unfit him for a service which largely 
called into exercise other faculties. He might, for 
an hour or two, engage in such service with posi- 
tive relief, for the mind becomes rested by change 
of employment. If he enter upon it with the 
whole heart—because he loves it, yearns to benefit 
his people, and sees how essential are such inter- 

+views to his greatest power over them in the 
-pulpit—he will often find himself rather refreshed 
than exhausted by the exercise; he will often 
experience something of the sublime joy which 
the wearied Savior felt in his conversation with 
the woman at Jacob’s well ; and from the delight- 
ful interchange of Christian experience and affec- 
tion, will return encouraged and invigorated to the 
labors of another morning inthe study. And that 
this is no mere ideal theory, the experience of 
very many pastors attests. They find that they 
are frequently able to devote several hours of a 
day to study, and an hour or two to visiting their 
people, without being aware that their health is 
going to ruin in consequence. 
If the views thus far taken be correct, the aiffi- 
eulties which suggested the second inquiry— 
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course; and in place of the second, to have a 
familiar Biblical exercise in which all the con- 
gregation should be invited to engage. Thus in 
places where the audiences are chiefly composed 
of those who come from a distance, and remain 
at the second service, which follows closely on 
the first, it might be well to merge the afternoon 
service in the Sabbath-school,in which the pastor 
should take a prominent part, instructing a Bible- 
class of adults, assisting in various ways the 
superintendent, and giving general interest to the 
whole exercise. In this way it is thought that 
the people would be more interested, would gain 
more religiqus instruction, and be more benefited, 
then by listening to two sermons which follow 
each other in such close succession that the im- 
pressions made by the first must in great measure 
be effaced by the last. Itis not the least recom- 
mendation of this méthod that it would always 
insure to the preacher the time to do something 
like justice to the theme on which he is to dis- 
course, and would not so weary him by labor and 
excitement on the Sabbath as to unnerve him for 
the ensuing toils of the week. 

But whether some such arrangement of the serv- 
ices of the Sabbath as indicated be adopted byacon- 
gregation or not, the pastor,as has been seen, would 
not ordinarily be underthe necessity of preparing in 
full more than one discourse each week ; and this 
he could the most easily and successfully accom- 
plish by maintaining such intimate acquaint- 
ance with his people as would constant’y suggest 
themes and methods of development, and furnish 
abundant material. Indeed, so essential is the 
knowledge obtained from this source to give to 
the preacher both the greatest facility in the com- 
position of sermons and the greatest power in 
their delivery, that it is difficult to see how the 
question as to the relative and opposing claims of 
the pulpit and the parish can arise in the mind of 
one «who has any clear conception of the vital 
connection which they susiain to each other. Did 
the pastor “ know the precise religious condition 
of every individual in his parish,” he would then 
be under no necessity of engaging in pastoral 
labor in order properly to prepare himself for his 
pulpit ministrations. But until he shall arrive at 
this knowledge, he would about as wisely give 
up visiting his people on account of the pressure 
of other labors as a physician his patients for a 
similar reason. 


NATIONAL AND FREE CHURCHES. 


A COMPARISON OF THEIR GOVERNING PRINCIPLES. 


BY ALBERT WOODRUFF. 








[Tux following excellent observations come to us from an 
American friend of Sunday-schools, now temporarily resid- 
ing in Lausanne, Switzerland.—Eps. INDEPENDENT.) 


In Switzerland there is both a National and a 
Free Church. It is impossible to have any in- 
telligent conception of the moral agencies that are 
at work on this continent, without a pretty clear 
idea of what a National Church is, and wherein a 
Free Church differs from it. 

There is sufficient resemblance in the main 
features of these two clagses of churches to render 
one description “applicable to ol? sanntries: ot 
least, sufficient to show how the Sunday-school 
is to find its place, as a means of Christianization, 
in the midst of these populations. ‘ 
These churches differ materially in the details 
of their administration, while they all start from 
the same premises. 

The National Churches are founded upon the 
principle, that a government ought to provide for 
religiously educating its population. The Free 
Churches, upon the principle that, bad as human 
nature is, it will do more to rectify itself, when 
left to voluntary action, than when put under the 
process by political agencies. 

To the superficial observer, it is obvious that 
only as the Free Churches are developed, and 
competition becomes strong, do the National 
Churches accomplish the object for which they 
are constituted. Nor does it make much difference 
whether the National Church be Protestant or 
Roman Catholic. 

There is about as little toleration of the volun- 
tary principle in Sweden, where the people are 
almost all Protestant, as in countries where the 
people are Roman Catholic. 

The Government of France is theoretically 
more religious and more free than that of England ; 
yet, because in England the voluntary principle is 
intensely active, society is safe with the largest 
liberty. Inthe absence of this voluntary activity, 
it avails little that the Government of France not 
only tolerates but patronizes all religions. Jew 
and Gentile, Christian and Hottentot, alike, not 
only have toleration by law, but, whenever any 
of these sects obtain authorization for a place of 
worship, their minister or religious teacher is not 
only paid from the public treasury, in common 
with all others, but has also from the same source 
an appropriation to pay a day-school teacher to 
educate their children. 

England leaves the subject of Education to vol- 
untary action, while we, in America, provide for 
it by state government. 

Do you ask, Are there no difficulties, then, in 
establishing Free Churches and Sabbath-scheols 
in France? The answer must be, “ Yes, very 
great ;” owing to the fact that the voluntary prin- 
ciple is inoperative. Priests and people, judges 
and juries, are Romish, and do ail they can to 
prevent the growth of the voluntary principle. 
Often, free chapels and schools, after being opened 
at great expense, are cited before courts, and 
closed on testimony prompted wholly by a numer- 
ous and jealous priesthood and people. 

The Roman Catholics in the United Siates 
might suffer this treatment at our hands, but for 
the fact that the voluntary principle has more 
complete control over our judges, courts, and 
community than even the involuntary principle 
has over those of France. 

Again, this voluntary religion has as much to 
do, actually, in protesting against National Prot- 
estant Churches, established by law, as it has 
against the power of Rome. 

All unpaid religious work is essentially volun- 
tary : hence it is that all free churches have much 
of it, and most earnestly covet more; while the 
involuntary system looks upon it with suspicion, 
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of the North changed their sentiments on the 
subject of slavery, scarcely a minister there stood 
up boldly for the right of the slave as against his 
master ; but when the people changed, the minis- 
ters changed. 

Again, that the unpalatable truths of the Gospel 
are kept back : also, that a minister who occupies 
a place wholly under the control of the congrega- 
tion, will be tempted’ to do all he can to fortify 
himself in his position, rather than what he can 
to extend and expand Christianity : also, that a 
government honors God by professing religion, 
which it not only provides, but seeks to bring to 
every man’s conscience. 

With regard to these arguments, it may be 
replied that a ministry appointed by political 
favoritism will not be much more apt to preach 
unpalatable doctrines than one chosen and paid 
by the pedple. This conclusion is abundantly 
sustained by an appeal to facts, so glaring as to 
render argument unnecessary. 

How obvious is it that the voluntary labor of 
the laity is required to answer such arguments 
against a mercenary Christianity! The Sabbath- 
school furnishes the working plans of the churea, 
by which she is to perform so large an amount of 
voluntary labor, that the paid labor shall bear so 
insignificant a proportion to it, as to be no argu- 
ment against the Scriptural assertion that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire; nor will it be when 
the Sabbath-school shall have restored the activity 
of the primitive church. 

This the Sabbath-school is beginning to do in 
Switzerland, as it has done to a great extent both 
in England and America. 

While in America our churches are all born 
free, England is at this moment arming for a con- 
flict in regard to voluntaryism that will shake her 
to the center. The little beginning of the volun- 
tary principle on the Continent, will, if the advo- 
cates of it are wise enough to set the membership 
at work on the Sabbath-school plan, ina little while 
give’ it what it so greatly needs—a living for a 
dead Christianity. » 

‘ 





THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMATION. 


JOHN BROWN §0NG. 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 





Joun Brown died on a scaffold for the slave ; 
Dark was the hour when we dug his hallowed grave ; 
Now God avenges the life he gladly gave— 

Freedom reigris to-day ! 

Glory, glory hallelujah, 

Glory, glory hallelujah, 

Glory, glory hallelujah, 

Freedom reigns to-day ! 


John Brown sowed and his harvesters are we ;— 
Honor to him who has made the bondmen free! 
Loved evermore shall our noble Ruler be— 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, etc. 


John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave ; 

Bright, o’er the sod, let the starry banner wave,— 

Lo! for the millions he periled all to save 
a j ! 


ee 


John Brown lives—we are gaining on our foes— 
Right shall be victor whatever may oppose— 
Fresh, through the darkness, the wind of morning 
blows— 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, etc. 
John Brown’s soul through the world is marching on ; 
Hail to the hour when oppression shall be gone ! 
All men will sing, in the better age’s dawn, 
Freedom reigns to-day! 
Glory, etc. 


John Brown dwells where the battle-strife is o’er ; 
Hate cannot harm him nor sorrow stir him more ; 
Earth will remember the crown of thorns he wore~ 
Freedom reigns to-day! 
e Glory, etc. 


John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave ; 
John Brown lives in the triumphs of the brave ; 
John Brown's soul not a higher joy can crave— 

Freedom reigns to-day ! 

Glory, glory hallelujah, 

Glory, glory hallelujah, 

Glory, glory hallelujah, 

Freedom reigns to-day ! 





HOME EVANGELIZATION. 


BY REV. W. M. CLARK, SECRETARY OF THE N, H. MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION, 





I have read with much interest several articles 
in your paper on Home Evangelization, by Rev. 
John Gulliver of Norwich, Conn., and comments 
on those articles in your issue of the Ist inst., by 
Rev. Robert M. Hatfield, who commends the aim 
of the Congregational churches in Connecticut to 
revive their feeble sister churches, and to secure 
the presentation of the Gospel to neglecters of 
the sanctuary, threugh Sabbath-schools, religious 
neighborhood meetings, personal visitation, tract, 
distribution, ete., but apprehends that difficulties 
will be found in the way of this from the exist- 
ence of several feeble churches of different de- 
nominations, located in the same district or village. 
As a remedy for this evil, Mr. Hatfield proposes 
a union of these churches of different orders in the 
support of one minister of some one of the evan- 
gelical denominations. 

Now this is all well in theory, and should be 
adopted in practice ; but I am afraid the day is not 
near when this will be done.  Whileall the evan- 
gelical denominations hold the great essential 
doctrines of the Bible, their differences of belief 
in non-essentials, or in relation to church-order, 
discipline, and modes of worship, have created 
different ecclesiastical organizations, which have 
become too venerable, too strong, to be merged in 
any one general denomination. Will it be said 
such a merging is not necessary to the atiainment 
of the object ?—that the various orders can unite 
in supporting an evangelical ministry, and yet 
maintain their separate existence? Can sufficient 
instances of the actual accomplishment of such 
union be adduced to show the feasibility of the 






















the masses who now almost never enter the sanc- 
tuary, will render a service to the cause of religion 
that will be pleasing to God, and fill with joy the 
hearts of all who love the souls of their fellow- 
men. 

But there is a view of the subject which neither 
of your correspondents above-mentioned seems to 
have taken, or not to have expressed. There are 
vast tracts of territory all over our great country, 
where either no churches of evangelical character 
exist, or, if any are found, they are very feeble, 
both in pecuniary means and moral power, exert- 
ing but little influence on surrounding communi- 
ties. The writer knows whereof he affirms, hav- 
ing traveled in the service of national and state 
benevolent religious institutions, continuously, for 
nearly thirty years past, over nearly half the 
states of the Union. Passing over the wide- 
spread, religious destitutions of the Western and 
Southwestern states, which he surveyed under 
févorable opportunities for observation, he will say 
a word of Northern New England, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Yermont, with almost every city, 
village, and rural district of which he has been 
acquainted for more than twenty years. 

Ty these three states are hundreds of townships, 
in which, if evangelical churches exist at all, they 
have little more than a nominal existence. Sonte 
have no regular preaching, some no preaching, 
only occasionally, for years together. If others 
have the regular ministrations of the Gospel, it is 
by means of aid from Home Missionary Societies. 
On these ministrations, but very few of the entire 
inhabitants attend. 

In towns containing populations of 1,200, 1,500, 
2,000 souls, not 200, not 100, sometimes not 75, 
are regular attendants on public worship in these 
towns. 

Were facts known in relation to many widely 
extended districts in the. Middle and Western 
states, to say nothing of those now in rebellion 
against our Government, they would present as 
dark a picture. Could the statistics of attendants 
and non-attendants on public worship throughout 
our vast domain, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Northern Lakes to the Mexican Gulf, be 
ascertained and published, how should we be 
startled and amazed! From personal observation 
and long-continued inquiry, the writer is confi- 
dent not one-fourth part of our countrymen seek 
a home in the sanctuary of God. Can any one 
show how the masses of its neglecters can be in- 
duced to enter it, or how they can be reached by 
the Gospel ? 

Amurnsr, N. H., Jan. 6, 1863. 


A GREAT WAR IN WINTER 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





In other times and lands, War has borne many 
of the aspects of a pageant or a tournament rather 
than those of a desperate and deadly struggle. 
Armies numbering at most one in the hundred of 
the people from which they were drawn, have left 
their winter-quarters in May, advanced fifty to a 
hundred miles, maneuvered some days or weeks 
for the advaniage in position, laid siege in due 
‘to a fortress or w 


ttle, uarters again at 
the first severe frost. This is gentlemanly, chiv- 
alrous, old-fashioned war, like that in which, at 
the battle of Fontenoy, the Colonel of the English 
Guards, taking off his hat and bowing courteously 
to the opposing phalanx, said, “ Gentlemen of the 
French Guards! fire!” and was answered, 
“Gentlemen of the English Guards! fire!—we 
never fire first!” Alas that a// soldiers may not 
imitate, not merely this knightly suavity, but this 
punctilious forbearance ! 

The war into which our couniry has been 
plunged by Slaveholding Treason is of a far differ- 
ent character. Its absorbing passions, its frenzied 
hates, its crushing burthens, permit no intermis- 
sion of the deadly fray. Its boiling blood refuses 
to, be attempered by the fiercest blasts of Winter. 
Its immense armaments, its tremendous expendi- 
tures, its fearful issues, its enormous stretches of 
exposed and raid-inviting frontier, alike forbid 
the thought of months of hibernation. Its fields 
may be encrusted, its streams congealed, but blood 
may not cease to flow. 

Campaigning, even at midsummer, i8 a severe 
test of human endurance. The sultry, weary 
march beneath a torrid sun, under a load for a 
pack-horse ; the coarse, monotonous food, badly 
cooked and most capriciously apportioned and 
eaten; the che@rless bivouac under chilly and 
damp if not pouring skies ; the hours of anxious, 
perilous watching when the eyelids are heavy with 
slumber ; the double-quick advance over rugged 
or miry ground to the relief of some menaced 
camp or beleaguered position—to say nothing of 
wounds, sickness, and death, where no soft hand 
can minister, no loving heart divide and lighten 
the pangs of suffering—all attest that the soldier’s 
lot at best is one of eminent hardship and trial. 
Probably in actual endurance, the seasons do not 
materially differ. But Sumner has a thousand 
alleviations of even the sternest lot, which he 
whose days and nights alike ignore the hospitalities 
of a roof and a civilized bed, is so placed as keenly 
to appreciate. ° The teeming, waving fields; the 
grateful, soothing shade; the renovating river- 
path and the inviting abundance and variety of 
wild-fruits and other bounties of Nature, afford no 
slight recompense for*the thousands of solid com- 
forts and enjoyments inseparable from even the 
rudest heme. But rugged Winter is a stern real- 
ist. He disrobes and disenchants with remorse- 
less sincerity. The night passed in mud and 
misery, under a pouring, pitiless rain, which in 
Summer Inay be laughed at as a novel, romantic 
adventure, is in Winter an undisguised and revolt- 
ing visitation. Fording rivers in July and in Jan- 
uary are radically different matters, whether 
in present experience or in subsequent recollec- 
tion. The roads which in Summer are tolerable 
are in Winter beds of sticky earth and pools of 
stagnant water, which the trampling of an army 
soon renders all but impassable. In the far South, 
Winter is perhaps the season wherein campaign- 
ing is least repulsive; but on the slopes of the 
Alleghanies of Virginia and by the banks of the 
Potomac, it is hard indeed to be soldiering in Jan- 
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the progress and incidents were so closely and 
widely observed, so minutely and multifariously 
recorded. Correspondents of many journals are 
watching every battle-field, and following every 
march ; the reports of division and subordinate 
commanders are remarkably full and particular ; 
while ‘ Rebellion Records’ and other repositories of 
documents, letters, anecdotes, and personal narra- 
tives, are far more abundant and capacious than 
were ever before known. This is a People’s War, 
and its moral is the strength (or the weakness, as 
the event shall prove) of popular rule. We are to 
be saved, if saved at all, not by statesmanship, 
not by generalship, but by citizen soldiership. 
We are to be saved by poor and humble men who 
believe in the war—who sympathize with the 
great ideas which underlie it, and whose souls 
are absorbed in the great issues which, for good 
or for evil, must proceed from it—who feel that 
Liberty and Slavery have clenched in death- 
grapple, and that one or the other must speedily 
bite the dust—and who joyfully render up their 
lives that so they may achieve a happier destiny 
for the undistinguished Millions who are hereafter 
to toil and sweat in the fields, the shops, the fac- 
tories, of this sorely-tried and bloodily devastated 
country. 
It is very true that the final consummation of 
this, as of every kindred struggle, is not doubtful. 
Nobody really believes that Slavery is everlasting, 
nor that a Nation avowedly based upon it as a 
corner-stone can long endure and flourish. But 
that Providence which permitted the overthrow of 
Grecian independence and of Roman liberty— 
which has allowed Islamism to overspread and 
devastate, for the last thousand years, the fairest 
portions of the earth, trampling not only Chris- 
tianity but Civilization—nay, even Art and Influs- 
try—beneath the reddened hoofs of its innumerable 
cavalry, may have decreed a similar experience for 
us. The destruction of Sodom, because five right- 
eous men could not be found among its countless 
denizens, is a perpetual admonition. The measure- 
less corruption and moral rottenness of the Roman 
world, whereof Slavery was the main incitement, 
opened the way for the irruption of inexhaustible 
swarms of barbarians from the North, and, at a 
later day, of fanatical devotees of the Arabian False 
Prophet from the East and South. If our social 
state is as dgbauched and incurable as that of 
imperial Rome, our discipline may be as severe 
and protracted as hers. In any case, we may be 
sure that our fate as a people will be what we as a 
people have deserved—what, in the all-embracing 
view, is best for us. The caustic will cease to be 
applied precisely when the proud flesh shall have 
been eaten out. 
‘ The mills of the fois grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small ;’ 
and the countenance of Infinite Mercy will beam 
fully and cheerily upon us whenever we shall 
have been fitted by chastening and purification to 
enjoy and profit by its effulgence. 
‘In spite of pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One is clear, WHATEVER 18, Is RIGHT.’ 

We were beaten at Bull Run, because we were 
not worthy to conquer. We were beaten, because 
our too sudden and easy triumph would have 
insured a prompt‘ reconstragction’ on a Pro-Slavery 
basis, with Slavery stronger and better fortified 
than ever before. We should now be victors 
{before March, and with comparativiy little blood- 
shed, if the people of the loyal Stat@s had generally 
risen to the moral altitude of the President’s 
Proclamation of Freedom. If we are vanquished, 
it will be because our Democratic generals, sol- 
diers, and partisans, resist and baffle the Emanci- 
pation policy, repelling the Blacks, who are most 
willing to aid the Union cause, and driving them 
back into the service of the Rebellion. If we are 
beaten, it will be because we as a people ought to 
be beaten, and because the ultimate overthrow of 
Slavery will thus be rendered more signal, ad- 
monitory, and complete. 

But, whatever may be the immediate issue of 
our contest, the glory of those who, from love of 
country and love of Freedom, are braving at once 
the perils of War and the hardships of Winter in 
the Union armies, will be undimmed. The 
recreancy of others can never snatch one leaf 
from the chaplet of their undying fame. Fatigue, 
privation, peril, wounds, disease, death, they 
brave with calm enduranee, because they realize 
that the way of Sacrifice is thatof Duty. Heaven 
grant that their sufferings may not even seem to 
be in vain—that from their cheerless camps, their 
snowy bivouacs, their unmarked and shallow 
graves, there may rise an incense purifying to the 
souls and lives of their countrymen, and thus 
conducing to their deliverance from those calam- 
ities which we humbly recognize and bow to as 
the afflictive but salutary judgments and chasten- 
ings of a righteous God. 





THE REVOLUTION IN GREECE. 


BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 
Atuens, Dec. 12, 1862. 
To THe Epitors oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 

My first acquaintance with Athens was under more 
pleasant circumstances than her sky and sea, hills, 
plains, and rivers could afford, wonderful for beauty 
as these are. It was the day of the Election. Since 
leaving America, that healthful sight had not greeted 
my eyes. 

The election of a king absorbs all minor issues. 
This proceeds quietly, but with profoundest feeling. 
Every male over twenty-one is permitted to vote. 
A book is prepared at the mayor’s office; and the 
mayor, or demarch, the schoolmaster, and the oldest 
priest, are appointed to register the votes. Each man 
writes his name, and against it his choice. If he 
cannot write, the priest acts as his amanuensis. 

The election has resulted, in Athens, and, as,far as 
heard from, in all the country, in favor of Prince 
Alfred. There is hardly a dissenting vote, and those 
few, not for any other king, but for a republic. His 
picture is seen and sold everywhere—a small- 
featured, sick-faced, unimpressive lad, looking as 
unlike a king as a bashful school-boy. 

This effort to secure him for their sovereign may 
appear to some impolitic as well as foolish. They 
may seem very conceited to think of getting a son 
of Victoria—by far the proudest blood in Europe to- 
day—as the head of their small and poor dominions. 
But this people are far-seeing. They understand 
what they want, and know the way to reach it. 

Two reasons move them to this election. The 
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the feuds of fifteen hundred years between the East- 
ern and Western churches break out the more fiercely 
The Russian branch of their Church, by virtue of its 
position and power, makes but slight account of this 
poorer but more primitive branch. But chiefly they 
see that the wealth and power of the world is flowing 
into the hands of Protestant nations, and this aids 
their quick intelligence in discerning spiritual truth. 
The Greek Church is far less burdened with errors 
than the Latin. Yet it has those of a most vital 
character, as the worship of the Virgin and Saints, 
The labors of Dr. King for more than a quarter of a 
century have done much to enlighten the public mind. 
Its fruits are beginning to break forth, as these bare 
and rocky hills suddenly cover themselves with the fair- 
est flowers of spring. He told me how a schoolmaster 
at Eleusis, one of his former pupils, had addressed a 
mass-meeting of not less than a thousand Eleusians 
in favor of Alfred. Some objected to him on the 
ground that he was a Protestant. The schoolmaster 
told the Doctor that he argued the excellency of the 
two faiths with great boldness and fullness. He 
told the people that in the matter of the worship of 
Saints and Virgins, they were wrong, and the Prot- 
estants were right. He called on them to test a faith 
by its fruits, and showed how Protestantism led the 
world. The result was that all his hearers signed 
their names for Alfred. 

Changes of like sort are rapidly going forward, es- 
pecially in Athens. Country places and their rude popu- 
lation will be slower in reaching the truth. And hence 
the courage and success of this schoolmaster was the 
more surprising. But eminent citizens, and even 
priests at the capital, privately confess the superiority 
of our faith. If they could have a Protestant ruler 
who should rule wisely, the conversion of the king- 
dom would be sure and speedy. 

It will be asked, What will be the consequence if 
the Three Powers refuse to allow the Greeks their 
choice? A great variety of opinions are current as to 
the effect of the refusal. Some suppose they will 
accept the appointed of the Three Powers, be he 
who he may. But a Catholic or a German they 
will never receive. The last Otho has taught them 
to ‘hate ; dislike of the first comes from a second 
nature. The National Assembly may be bribed or 
threatened into an acceptance of him; but a revolu- 
tion would ere long relieve them. 

One Greek gentleman said to me, “ If they will not 
let Alfred come now, we will lock up the palace and 
live without a king one, two, or ten years, until he 
accepts.” 

Others think the next step would be a republic. 
Many of the ablest minds believe this to be the inev- 
itable drift of things. More would have voted in 
favor of it at this election had not the belief been 
general that the Great Powers would not allow it. 
But they say generally, “If these Powers will not 
let us have the foreign king we choose, we will take 
care of ourselves. The principle of non-intervention 
requires that they should let us alone. That is all 
we ask. We want no Russian duke or German 
prince. We will take care of ourselves.” And that 
means a republic. It has been a kingdom without 
nobles, or titles, or any privileged class—it will still 
be such if Alfred or any foreign prince is set over 
them ; for the constitution, like ours, forbids the use 
of titles by the citizens. Of course, a kingdom so 
constituted, can only live as long as its king is able 
or popular. If both, he may retain his sovereignty 
during hig life, though he can hardly transmit it. If 
neither, as was Otho, he will be endured for a far 
shdrter time than that imbecile. 

T he influence of the United States would far surpass 
that of England but for our present struggle. They 
reason that the wea}fness of democratic principles 
has caused the.collision—thag a constitutional mon- 
archy is safer, if less free. They look at 
and fancy her present quietude to be the result of 
her complicated constitution. But as itis impossible 
to introduce into Greece the exclusive class, wealthy, 
powerful, that, in reality, rule England, and as in all 
her sympathies, usages, and culture she is demo- 
cratic, and only democratic, the time will come, and 
that ere long, when this, which is her very life-blood, 
will reveal itself in her institutions. 

Some fear to trust the masses with these rights. 
Yet they trust them with unlinfited suffrage in elect- 
ing their ruler. They will soon claim the right of re- 
vising that election at the polls every few years. 
They trust the people with arms; they will with the 
ballot. All the youth of Athens are being drilled. It 
is a noticeable sight to see the court of the temple of 
Theseus, the founder of the city, occupied by the 
young men of this remote generation, engaged in 
military evolutions. 

The conduct of the people shows great confi- 
dence in themselves. Even on the night of the 
revolution, the proceedings were as harmless as a 
holiday’s. The crowd that filled the courts of the 
palace did no harm to the building or its contents, 
and the only evidence that most of the citizens had 
of what was going forward, was the crowds in the 
streets, and a few persons adorned with wreaths of 
flowers plucked from the royal gardens. Such peage 
and safety could have hardly existed in any other 
European city. It proves that the people are emi- 
nently capable of self-government, 

More intelligent people cannot be found in Europe. 
Their passion for study far surpasses any other people. 
Two thousand girls alone are in the public schools 
of the comparatively small town of Eleusis. Many 
men linger round the schools as students long after 
youth and early manhood have passed. The daily 
paper is in everybody’s hand in Athens. The air 
and movement of the people are not below their 
ancient fame. Not even in Italy do the military offi- 
cers look so intelligent and self-re.2"*; much less in 
France and England. They seem to be o, he same 
stuff that Miltiades was made of. They can resist 
‘aggressions from the West as vigorously and as su.” 
cessfully as did their fathers those from the East. 

Let not Greece and her revolution be lightly 
esteemed. Itis the second great step in the upward 
movement of this long-oppressed nation. She will 
not go backward. Her eye is on all her old posses- 
sions. The islands and coast of Asia Minor, Alba- 
nia, Thessaly, even Constantinople itself, are in her 
dreams. “We think of nothing but Constantinople 
all the day long,” said an enthusiastic young Athe- 
nian to us. ‘The dream is not ridiculous. The Turk 
is as much an intruder there, and everywhere, as a 
tribe of Western Indians would be in reducing New 
York to their barbaric customs and control. The 
Russians will not get possession of that prize so long 
as all the rest of Europé can prevent it. Greece may 
settle the perplexing problem in the happiest way. 
The Turk will be expelled from power, and the bal- 
ance of Europe preserved. A grand republic, not 
like the first here, built by an oligarchy on the liber- 
ties of ten times their number, buf a free and equal 
and fraternal republic, will arise here—Protestant in 
faith, practical in government, progressive and pros- 
perous. , The republic which is inevitable in Italy 
and France, and more slowly but not less surely in 
Britain, may first organize itselfin Greece. No royal 
or ruling family, 8 in Italy ; no grand army or mili- 
tary chief, as in France, stands between the people 
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« For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only 
use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve 
one another.”—Gat. v. 13. 


It has been said, usually, that this and like pas- 
sages were metaphorical, and signified simply 
spiritual liberty. They include that; but they 
neither begin nor end with it. 

The apostle is not discussing, either, the ques- 
tion of political liberty. That is but an inference 
and special application of a larger right than even 
civil and political liberty—a right that lies back 
of all society, and all individual volition, and de- 
pends in nothing upon men’s opinions or arrgnge- 
ments, but stands in the divine arrangement, in 
the creative decree. \. 

What, then, is liberty—the source or fountain 
of which all other liberties are but streams or 
deflections ? ; 

There can be no such thing as absolute liberty 
—that is, the liberty of acting according to our 
own wishes, without hindrance and without limi- 
tation; for man is created to act by means of 
certain laws. Above all creatures on earth, man 
is placed under many and exacting laws. He is 
surrounded, he is walled in, he is domed and cir- 
cuited by laws; and every one of them is im- 

perative. And itis the law of the animal creation, 
that, as you augment being, you augment law. 
For there is no power, there is no faculty, in 
man, that is not relative to some law which it 
represents outside of him. And all laws of mat- 
ter external to his own self are imperative upon 
him. And there is no such thing as liberty, in 
the largest sense, in the physical world. You are 
at liberty to go where you please, provided you 
please to go where natural laws will let you; but 
if a man, on the top of one mountain, pleases to 
‘walk through the air to the next one, can he? 
He is at liberty to try ; but he will fall into the 
precipice below if he undertakes it. Has a man 
liberty to do what he pleases? Let him walk on 
water. He has no such liberty. Our liberty is 
hedged in by natural law. There is no step that 
you can take without asking permission of laws— 
and how many there are of them! How many of 
them touch us at every point' I am a focal 
eenter; and laws of light, laws of electricity, 
laws of gravitation, and social laws, are running 
in on me perpetually, from every direction ; and I 
am the creature of them all; and I am obliged to 
submit to themall. I cannot help myself. And 
there is no such thing as real and absolute liberty 
in this regard. 
All laws of our physical body, of every organ 
of that body, must be observed. Thus, the eye 
has its law ;.and a man has liberty of sight only 
through obedience to that law. ‘The ear has its 
law ; the tongue has its law ; the heart has its 
law ; the lungs have their law. Thefe is a law 
that belongs to each particular function of the 
physical organization. And there is no liberty in 
a man except in obedience to those laws. Every 
faculty of the mind is a definite power moving 
‘within fixed limits toward ends that cannot be 
varied. Thus, you cannot feel with-the faculty 
that is made for thinking, and you cannot think 
with the faculty that is made for feeling, any 
more than you can digest food with the lungs, and 
breathe with the stomach. You caanot transform 
functions from one faculty to another. You have 
received your mind, with its faculties, cach of 
which has its inward law that has been impress- 
ed upon it of God; and the liberty that you have 
is a liberty which is obliged to take into account 
not only the laws of the physical world, but glso 
the laws of your body, and of all the faculties of 
your body. And the laws of society itself, as 
well as the laws developed through experiénce, 
are as binding and imperative as the laws of 
nature, expressed in the material world, or in us. 
No-ereature is so harnessed by imperative and 
absolute laws as man; and therefore, than this 
vague but popular idea that liberty means doing 
just what you please, nothing can be further from 
the truth. There is no creature that God made 
on the earth that has so little liberty to do what 
he pleases as man, in contradistinction from what 
limits, and bounds, and defines action. You can- 
not use your arm except according to its muscles. 


store. Are you a turner? and do you find that 
you are thrown into a business that does not suit. 
you? Go to the forge, if you like. Nobody 
stands in the way of you doingit. Are you at 
the forge? and do you say, “ I am better adapted 
for a seaman?” Then why do you not go on the 
deck? Are you on the deck? and do you say, 
“Farming is that to which I am best suited ?” 
Then there is no authority or custom to prevent 
you from going on @ farm. Do you say, “Iam 
too far north 2” Then go to the tropics : they are 
free to you. Or do you say, “I am too near the 
equatorial zone of unhealth ” _Then itis your 
privilege to go to the frigid zone, if you choose. 
It seems a small thing to say that a man has a 
right to develop his body-life according to the 
laws of the body ; but that declaration in Georgia 
or Alabama would work a revolution in less than 
twenty-four hours. There are some four millions 
of men that, if you should say to them, “ You have 
a right to develop your body according to natural 
law,” would inaugurate a servile revolution in a 
moment For we are in such an exquisite state in 
this country, that to fall back on divine law and 
original equity, is to overthrow civil law. And 
yet against civil law, and by the authority of the 
Gospel, I declare to every man that lives on the 
face of the earth, “ You are called to liberty.” 
And as long as the Bible is held in the hands, not 
of priests, but of freemen, just so long it will be 
interpreted so as to sound a trumpet-call to every 
living man on earth, saying, “ You have a right to 
go wherever the laws of your being permit you to 
go, and to do whatever those laws permit you to 
do.” If aman is born black as midnight; if his 
face is as if all the stars had kissed him of dark- 
ness, still, if he is born with the tongue of an 
orator, he has God’s permission and God’s ordina- 
tion to be an orator; and nobody has a right to 
say to him, “You shall not.” If a man has an 
artificer’s skill in his hand, he has a right to cut 
and carve, whether it be machinery, or statue, or 
what not; and nobody has a right to say to him, 
“You shall not follow out the law that is infixed 
in your organization and your constitution.” And 
this is what I consider to be the most atrocious 
thing that there is in that most atrocious heaven- 
abhorred and hell-beloved system of slavery. 
What? that it gives a man coarse clothes? John 
wore camel’s hair and a leathern girdle, and he 
was well enough off. Is it because it gives a man 
coarse food? Thousands of you would be better 
off if you ate coarse food. Is it because in its 
workings men are underfed or underclothed ? Or, 
are they happy because they are overclothed and 
overfed? Why, my pigs are happy, that have the 
liberty to grunt as much as they please, that have 
all they want to eat, and that have plenty of straw 
to lieon. And men defend slavery on the ground 
that the black men of the South are well fed and 
clothed, and are apparently happy in their condi- 
tion; but the fact that they have enough to eat 
and te wear, and that they can sing, is no evidence 
that they have all the rights of their manhood. I 
say that they have a right to listen to the voice of 
God in their faculties and organization, and to 
follow out the laws that God has wrought in them. 
And that we have four millions of men before 
whom we stand by all the majesty of local and 
national law, and say, “ You shall not come up 
into yourself; you shall not have the liberty to be 
what God made you able to be; you shall not be 
free to obey the laws of your being”—that; I de- 
clare, is to go at right angles to divine decrees; it 
is to contravene God’s creative idea. : 
Man has been robbed, likewise, of his mind— 
that is, of his education. An uneducated mind 
is like undug ore. Iron on my farm is nothing. 
When I have dug it out, and smelted it, and 
purified it, and when it has been made into a 
sword, into knives, into utensils or machinery of 
any sort, then the mineral has been educated. Now 
a man is nothing but a mine of undug faculties. 
The first step in education consists in digging 
them out in the rough, preparatory to bringing 
them to their perfect form. When a man is first 
born, he is like an acorn. But in an acorn—that 
is, in its possible future—there is timber. In a 
bushel of acorns there are ships; there are dwell- 
ings; there are curiously carved cornices and 
statues. And when men are born, they are born 
into philosophers ; into statesmen ; inta orators ; 
into patriots ; inio wise men—provided that, being) 
born, they are planted, and developed, and given 
an opporiunityto grow to that which God thought 
of when he created them. But the belief of the 
human race has been that the man that knew 
much was a very dangerous ereature. The 
heresy of five thousand years out of six, and of 
five hundred more, and of 2 hundred more be- 
sides, has been that knowledge was dangerous 
for the common people. 
There are walking-sticks that are made for 
seats as well as walking-sticks. When they are 





You cannot use your foot except according to its 
organization. Yougcannot use any organ of the 
body except within the circuit of its appointed 
natural law. Youcannot use the mind nor the 
affections except according to their own laws. 
There is no liberty except inside of certain-bound- 
aries. 

The only liberty, then, that a man has, is the 
liberty to use himself, in all his powers, according 
to the laws which God has imposed on those 
powers. The only liberty that there is in this 
world is the liberty to be unhindered in obeying 
naturallaws. Our directions, our tendencies, and 
therefore our duties, are all expressed in the laws 
that God has made; and when we come to those 
laws we are bound to obey them ; and if anybody 
hinders us, then our liberties begin. As toward 
God, liberty means obedience to laws; and it is 
only when we are disputed in the right of this 
obedience by men, that we begin to get an idea of 
liberty. We have a right to obey God whether 
he speaks on Sinai, or in muscle, or bene, or 
faculty, or any other way. It is our liberty to 
unfold natural laws, and to follow them. 

This may seem but a very narrow possession. 
It is so only in words—not in reality. It seems 
as though a man were shut up when you say that 
he can do nothing but obey a fixed natural law. 
The first thought suggested by the statement is 
that the liberty just to obey a law is a liberty so 
restricted as to be almost no liberty at all. That 
depends upon what the law includes. Take an 
“example or two. You can do nothing in vision 
-except what the laws of vision allow you to do; 

but bow much there is that can be done in obe- 

- ®ence to those laws. In a whole lifetime you 
cannot see all that there is to be seen. You must, 
if you use your ear, do it according to the acoustic 
law ; and yet, in obeying that law what a liberty 
is opened up! A man would need to be as old as 
Methuselah to exhaust sound in all its varieties 
and combinations. . 

This, then, is the sovereignty of man. It is the 
doctrine of the individual upon a Christian basis. 
It is the right of every man over his own mind, 
heart, and body ; over his time, movements, and 
relations to the physical world. It is the sover- 
eignty of every man over himself. It is his right 
to have and hold and use himself according to the 
laws that God made. That is his liberty ; and if 
any one attempts to take it away from him, he 
attempts to deprive him of so much of his liberty. 
If he does not know how to use himself thus, he 
loses by his ignorance so much of his liberty. 

This sovereignty has seldom been exercised by, 
or even revealed to, the mass of men in the world. 
‘Man has been rigidly hindered and hampered by 
civil and secular impositions as to his body. 
Men have not been allowed to exercise their 
natural physical capacities according to the law 
of their own development. It has been in this 
respect as it was in Egypt in respect to business. 

It was ordained what calling a man should follow. 

If he was born of a priest, he had a right to be a 

een If he was born of a mechanic, he was 

und to bea mechanic. He could not elect, ac- 
eording ~ the nal law 
pursuit he would in, where he would go, 
or what he would be. Laws have divided men, 
cut them up into classes, and set apart to some 
much, to others less, to others still less, and to 
others almost nothing, except the crumbs that fall 
from the table of the more favored. And it is no 
small thing to say to every human being on the 
earth, “God gave you the right to develop your 
body, and all that pertains to it, according to the 
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shut up they are like walking-sticks, and they 
cannot stand of themselves; but if you open 
them, there sprout out legs, that enable them not 
not only to stand, but to support a man’s weight. 
An uneducated man is like an unopened walking- 
stick of ‘this kind. He cannot stand alone. He 
needs to lean on some king or government. It is 
not until he has been taken, and educated, and 
given a broad base, that he can hold himself up. 
And it is this idea of developing that which God 
has put in every man, so that he can stand alone, 
that is the foundation of self-government—the 
only divine government in this world. There 
are in each individual man all the faculties that 
are necessary, if they are balanced and eo-ordi- 
nated, to make him a perfect being in His social 
organization ; and education means merely the 
opening up of a man, and giving him all, his legs 
to stand on, and all his hands to help himself 
with. Those who govern men, and who maintain 
themselves by governing men, want men that need 
some one to lezn on, and to take care of them; 
and therefore they do not want them opened up. 
Just that which they do not like, is to have every 
; man capable of standing of himself; for their 
interest demands a state of things in which one 
| head shall think for a million heads, and one 
hand shall rule for a million hands. And it has 
been, since time began, the heresy that education 
: was to be feared. Priests have been afraid, and 
prime ministers and prinees and kings have been 
afraid, of education. And yet, to every man 
belongs the liberty of having the fullest develop- 
ment of all that God put into the making of the 
human mind. » We are called to liberty. It is a 
part of the design of that system which lies 
under the foundations of society that every man 
has a right to the full use of every faculty of his 
mind according to the law that God established 
in that faculty. 
But man has been yet worse robbed in soul than 
even in body and mind. He has had presented to 
him false gods of every kind for his worship. And 
by the most rigorous despotism, and ihe most fear- 
ful threatenings, he has been forbidden to find his 
own way to God, and compelled to accept the gods 
that were fashioned for him. And when the true 
God has been revealed, at length, after many gen- 
erations, the way to the true God has been hedged 
up, and worship and obedience have been pre- 
scribed, and men have had no liberty of going 
their own way, but have been obliged to walk the 
priests’ and the chureh’s way. And man’s whole 
ethical life has been framed and imposed upon him 
without his consent, and without appeal from it. 
And although much of the religion and ethics that 
has been taught has been that which belonged to 
the true system, much of it has not. And nowhere 
else has man been so trained to be a coward as in 
maintaining his right to fashion his own ethical 
life, to worship, and to find God, in his own way ; 
while nowhere else has sounded out so loudly 
the sweet voice of the Gospel, saying, “ Ye are 
called unto liberty.” 

I think men, in this world, for the most part, 
have been much like orphans, to whom have been 
bequeathed a large estate, but whose fraudulent 
executor or guardian has kept them ignorant of 
their parents, their possessions, and their rights, 
and bound them out in every direction to igno- 
minious callings. God’s great brood of orphan chil- 
dren have been in the hands of the devil as their 
executor; and he has kept them from knowing 
anything about their Father, of their inheritance, 
or of the liberty that belongs tothem. And the 
Gospel has come in to rip up the old settlement, 
expose the fraud, and bring the orphans back to 
their property and privileges again. And the 
voice of our text, the voice of the providence of 
God; to-day, is, “ Ye are called to liberty. 

Let us then see how this eall of the Gospel acts. 
Christ brought liberty to men. That is, in the 
first instance, he established his true place in cre- 
ation as a child of God ; he told him what he was, 
and he treated him as if he was such. While the 
humiliation of ist—not merely his being born 
in the likeness of a man, but his selecting for his 
parentage the lowest class in society, and his being 
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born under circumstances that were indicative of 
the lowest experiences that betide the poor and 
impoverished—while this certainly illustrates th 
design of God, and was meantto, andeven more th 
ispleft out of sight, it determines man’s place i 
creation. Christ came into the world among men 
that had no adventitious value. There was not 
of those with whom he mingled during the first 
ten years of his earthly life, a man that could be 
proud on account of his clothes, his grounds, his 
house, his privileges, his honors, or his titles. 
Christ was born in the midst of men, and he lived 
for thirty years among men that had absolutely 
nothing but just their own individual selves. He 
associated with men, not because they were wise, 
educated, large men, not because they were priv- 
ileged or titled men, but simply because they were 
men. 
man on earth is a child of God. And if this is 
true of the lowest, how much more eminently is 
it true of everything higher than the lowest! He 
began at the bottom of life, and stuck close to the 
botiom of life, where there was simply man, and 
nothing else. And he bore witness by every 
word that he spoke, and by every deed that he 
performed, that man, low, base, undeveloped, 
least and lowest, is yet God’schild. He is a child 
of eternity. He came hither from thence, and he 
goes thither again. He was God-wrought, and 
he feels a yearning for his parentage, and seeks 
again the source from which he came. And he 
cannot be measured by anything in this world. 
No latitudes drawn from the earth’s surface can 
girt a man, and no longitudes can belt him. Take 
the lines of infinity and measure him with them ; 
take God’s dwelling-place and measure him by 
its instruments: measure him by nothing else 
but these. Take the meanest, the most imbruted 
creature; take the blackest slave, that, over- 
worked and outworked, is kicked out to die unéer 
the frosty hedge, and whose bones even the erows 
do not wait to pick, and there is not a star that 
nightly blazes in the heavens, ahd speaks of God, 
that shall not burn to the socket, and go out, be- 
fore the spirit in that poor, low, miserable, bratish 
thing shall cease to flame up bright as God’s-own 
crown. The poorest creature, the lowest creature, 
the meanest creature, is immortal, is an eternal 
heir of God, and bears a spark of divinity within 
him. This revelation of what a man is in and of 
his own nature, without any regard to his cireum- 
stances, is the key-note of civilization, and the 
key-note of the liberties of states and of commun- 
ities that shall be permanent and normal and phil- 
osophical. 

It is no small thing for a man to know that. 
Why, a slave that knows it, and sings it; a slave 
that dreams of heaven and chants of Christ, is 
richer than is the man that has no God but the 
devil, and stands higher in the sight of angels 
thanhe. Foras angels come with God’s blessings 
down to men, methinks that they fly but a little 
way before they reach the spirits of some of those 
sainted old slaves, and that then they descend 

‘Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men,” 

and at last come to the master. And the differ- 
ence lies in the simple fact that the former have 
in them Christ, the hope of glory. And the man 
that has that has done his march, and is ready to 
enter into his rest, and to ascend the throne which 
he has inherited. 

You know the story of Williams, the mission- 
ary among the Indians, who, it was supposed, 
was a kidnapped Bourbon that was sent off by 
some usurper of the throne, and that afterwards 
found out that he was of the stock of royalty, and 
spent part of his life in trying to collate the facts 
and make the chain of evidence complete that he 
was descended from the loins of kings, and was 
the rightful heir to the throne of France. It was 
not so, I suppose; but suppose it had been 80, 
think how, when the idea dawned upon him in 
his forest travels; how, when he came to take 
fact after fact, and put them together, and prove 
that he was of royal blood, and a monarch enti- 
tled to all the treasures of the empire, how he 
must have felt a heart-swell, though he might 
have deemed it best to continue a missionary! | I 
know not how it would have been with him, but 
I know how it would have been with me. If | 
had learned that I was born to human titles, and 
to all those regalities, and if I had chosen to be a 
missionary, I would have been a royal mission; 
ary, I would have had a crown on my he 
I would have given the peopio among ony 
moved to understand that a king stooped when I 
stooped. 

Now, it is the ease with men, without any mis- 
take, that Christ eomes and whispers in their earyf 
saying, “ You area child -of exiled royalty ; you 
are an heir, through Jesus Christ, to an eternal 
inheritance, and thrones and dominions and 
erowns are yours.” He says it to the poorest, the 
meanest, and the lowest, and fixes a man in the 
knowledge of his father, his titles, his dignity, 
and his destiny. And whut a liberty is there 
under such circumsianees ! 

Christ restores and enforces the right of a man 
to use all his nature according to the law which 
God has fixed in every part of that nature, without 
hindrance from withort. He does this by his 
Gospel ; and I am entitled to preach that Gospel. 
But suppose I undertake to preach the Gospel in 
Georgia, in full—not the letter which kills, but 
the spirit which makes alive ? Men want m¢ to 
do it. [ am frequently asked why I do not dé it- 
The papers are constantly urging me to do) it. 
Oh, the moral sensibility of some of our daily 
journals is most affecting! Methinks that many 
of the editors lie awake at night io think that the 
honored name of Christ is so dishonored in his 
pulpit. I know not but that they must have 
grown old—him of The livrald, and they of The 
Journal of Commerce—in their holy desires for 
the progress of the kingdomef God! They exhort 
me with 2 fidelity and a pathos that do not fail to 
touch me, to preach the Gospel! And I have 
made up my mind that [ will. And to-day I begin 
by declaring, in the words ot this passage, “ le 
have been called unto liberty.” Hear it, every 
Cabnuck, every Tartar, every Chinaman, every 
Japanese, every Italian, every Austrian, every 
Russian serf, every Frenchman; hear it. among 
the mountain fastnesses of Norway and Sweden, 
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| tomed to at religion, and that say that they 

have a right bf free investigation, I beg to inform 
them that they have not that right any more than. 
e Christian has it. You have the liberty to 
| think : we have the liberty to think. We are re- 
sponsible forthe laws of thought : you are respon- 
stble for the laws of thought. We all stand on 
one ground in that regard. And as far as the lib- 
erty of believing is concerned, we all have that. 
You may frame a doctrine different from mine, 
and you have a right to your doctrine, and I have 
arighttomine. You have a right to use your lib- 
erty of believing, though I do not always respect 
the way that men do use their liberty of believ- 
ing. You have a right to investigate, to think, to 
believe, and to frame doctrines ; but you are bound 
to do these things according to certain laws of in- 
vestigation, of thought, of belief, and of doctrine, 
that have been unfolded and established. 

A word more, perhaps, is required respecting 
this declaration that you have a right to use every 
part of your mind. Do not you know that old 
castles and old mansions almost always have some 
rooms that the children are not allowed to go into. 
They are haunted rooms. The children have 
lived ten or fifteen years without ever having 
entered those rooms, except, perhaps, occasionally 
at broad noonday. They would not go into 
them at night for all the world, because they are 
haunted. 

Now, the mind has haunted rooms; and on Sun- 
day I reason in this place, with my causality, my 
comparison, my analogical powers, without dis- 
turbing anybody ; but the moment that, in reason- 
ing, I with mirth drive right toward a great truth, 
filled full of benignity toward men, and reverence 
toward God, men hear sounds 2 from 
those rooms. I am largely endowea with the 
organ of mirthfulness ; and what did God put it 
into me for but that it might-be a help to me in 
reasoning? Butthe nfoment I begin to use it, men 
look toward the haunted rooms, and say, “I posi- 
tively heard sounds that seemed like laughter ;” 
and they begin to exclaim against the desecration 
of the Sabbath ! 

Now, I declare the liberty of God’s people to use 
every faculty of their mind on Sunday as well as 
on week-days. A man has as much right te 
smile on Sunday as on Monday. He has as much 
right to laugh, if he has a good reason for laugh- 
ing, in the church as out of it. You are a fool if 
you laugh in either place without a good reason ; 
and if you have a good reason, you are a fool if 
you do not laugh! It is every person’s liberty to 
use every faculty that God put into his mind ac- 
cording to its laws, for a good purpose. 

Do you believe, does any man in his senses be- 
lieve, that I stand here to be a trifler? Does any 
man believe that I stand here to say things that 
shall make you laugh? I have denied it often, 
and I will do it again. You know that al) that 
men in authority, or out of authority, could say or 
do would not move me from what I consider to be 
the right of man, and the benefit of the state. I 
love my fellow-men, and I love my country, and 
for them I will preach-and labor to the end of 
life; and if in serving them I see an error that 
can be blasted by the stroke of wit, do you suppose 
that I will not let it strike on Sunday? If God 
put it in me, is not that evidence that he intended 
that I should use it? And is that wicked which 
God makes and remakes through every generation ? 
That faculty, like every other, you have a right to 
use according to the dictates of your conscience, 
anywhere, and anyhow. 

The same is true in respect: to imagination. 
Beeause this has been employed so much in the 
Nservice of sin, men think that it is not fit to be 
employed in the service of God. But if it has 
been perverted, we must consecrate it, and lift it 
up to higher uses. And how blessed is that lib- 
erty from God to the human mind of using every 
one of the faculties according to the law that is in 
it! 

There is also the liberty of worship which 
Christ has restored to us; and that is absolute. 
Why, you may be a Quaker: God is willing, and I 
am willing, if vou are. Do not you want to be 
one? Well, you may be a Presbyterian, if your 
conscience wants it, and your heart wants it: [ 
am willing, and God is willing. Do not you like 
it? Then you may bea Methodist. Ifyou do not 
like that, you may be a Baptist. If you do not 


like that, you may come here and_be all together. 
da not weemt ans of then, «vs wii vf tem, 
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4 what do you want? You are at libexsty to choose 


the denomination that suits you best. 

When you are grown to manhood; and when, 
conscious of the purity of your intent; when, 
fall of honer > when, revering moral sentiment as 
if it were a religion, you at last find one that is to 
be your companion for life; and when, drawing 
near, your heart would speak to her, who shall 
give a liturgy or ritual in which to utter the 
words of love? Who shall prescribe to you the 
mode of expressing devotion? Your soul finds 
its own channel, and employs its own words; 
and no man may step between you and her whom 
you love, to say,. “Speak thus, and only thus.” 
And if it be so when we meet our mere com- 
paions and equals, how much more is this roy- 
aliy of liberty when the soul goes rolling back 
toward God, and would fain express its sense of 
love and gratitude in the presence of divine 
realities! Who shall tell the soul how to speak 
to Ged? Who shall tell my child how to come 
and throw its arms about me? What tyr&nnic 
scheetmaster shall stand in the door when my 
daughter would rush to me, after a long separa- 
tion, with sobs and silenee to say, “I love;” or, 
with laughter and glee to say, “I love ;” or, with 
word well-measured and outpoured to say, “I 
love ®” The soul asks no interpreter; it is its | 
own interpreter; and no man may stand in its 
way and say to God whai it wants to say. This 
would be an intrusion. If men ask your help in 
matters of this kind, yon may give it; but your 
help must net be their tyrant. 

Theze is also in this same gift of religion the 
liberty of beauty and of taste. A great many 
persons have felt that it was wicked for a Chris- 
tian to dress beautifully. Do not misunderstand | 
me. Y¥ou have a right to use your rights and 
liberties as you please, when you please to subor- 
dinate them to others’ benefits. Then it is per- 











through England, and along the German coast; 
hear it in the islands of the sea; hear it, ye 
denizens of the forests of America; hear it, ve i 
slaves on every plantation tiroughout the bounds { 
of the land ; everywhere, in all the earth, hear 
the Gospel—* Ye HAVE BEEX CALLED UNTO LIB- 
erty!” [Enthusiastic applause.} And if you 
ask me, “ What is that liberty ?” I stand to de- 
clare that it is the right of every man who is born 
into this world to use every power, every faculty 
of his being, according to the law that God has 
fixed in that power and in that faculty. and not 
according te any external’ imposition of man. 
This is the liberty to which yon are ealled. And 
do you want me to preach the Gospel any more ? 
[Vorcers: Amen! Amen'] “ And let all the 
people say, Amen.” The time is coming when 
these truths of Christ shdM flame out, and when 
men shall understand that preaching the Gospel 
does not mean preaching genuflexions. and days; 
and ordinances, and abstract doctrines, and that 
there is # truth of the Gospel that carries emanci- 
pation through and through, richt to the soul, 
right to the heart, and that makes every man that 
lives on the globe a son of God. and therefore im- 
possible to be a slave. 

But, more in detail, Christ has given to every 
one of us liberty of thought and liberty of belief. 
It is not irresponsible liberty of thought that we 
are ealled to. We have no liberty of thinking 
that disdains the laws of thinkine. There is no 
liberty that does not involve the observance of 
law. Nevertheless, yen have, every man has. 28 
mueh right as | have to read God’s Word. to think 
what truths are in that Word, and to use every 
part of the mind in reasoning upon those truths. 
Sometimes men say that faith requires us to lay 
aside our reason. I beg your pardon, it never 
does. I will tell you what I think about faith and 
reason. It is about these as it is about birds that 
both run and fly. _A turkey that runs around in 
the woods never rises suddenly. It first rans on 
the ground till it gains sufficient momentum to 
enable it to rise and fly. Now I, think that 
reason is like legs that rnn on the ground ; and as 
soon as you have come to the end of the earth, if 
you need more, and fou have faith, lift your 
wings, and you can fly. But one follows the 

other. Faith never can be said to be coincident 
with reason. Reason is that faculty which knows 
things so far as they can be known : and up io the 
point to which they can be found out, you are free 
to use it ;sand, when you get to the end of know- 
ing, if you have faney, then fly. All beyond that 
is the region of faith. Faith is that which takes 
po emg g be ane the are not within the 

r owing. Anda Christian lib- 
ertis the right of free thinking. and free believ- 
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‘If there are infidels here that have been accus- 


fectly right. And if, in accordance with this 
condition, a man in: His own judgment says, “I do 
love beanty, and T will have it in my dwelling 
and on my person,” in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ I stand to rebuke those who pronounce it 
to be wicked, and I say to them, “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan: thou artan offense unto me: for thou 
savorest not of the things that be of God.” There 
is a royah liberty of all to follow every faculty in 
their mind according te the law that God put into 
that faculty, and not according to the law of so- 
ciety or of public sentiment. Of course there are 
many ethical questions of how far, or how much ; 
and these ere legitimate ‘questions ; but that per- 
sons may enjoy beauty, robe themselves in it, 
surround themselves by it, and adorn their houses 
with it, [ maintain. Though every man, in his 
own plaee and cirewmstances, must determine 
how much of that liberty he shall dispense with 
or retain for the sake of others, the liberty is 
there ; and no man ean call you to account for it. 
And not only are men to allow you to enjoy that 
liberty, but they are bound to respect your em- 
ployment of it, and they have no right to point to 
you and say, “He is a Christian, and yet he 
dresses in those jewels and feathers and trappings.” 
It is because you are a Christian that you have a 
right, if you can afford it, to dress in silks and 
satins and diamonds. A man has a right to do 
what he pleases in this regard, subject te God, 
and not te you, little godling. 

The time is coming when men must learn this. 
The first lesson of Christianity was a lesson of 
self-denial. Heretofore men have been obliged to 
learn how to live in abnegation. But the world 
is not always going to be in a state in which this 
will be necessary. The day is rapidly coming 
when intelligence, art, and abundance will every- 
where exist. And men must learn how to be 
rich, and be Christians too. They must learn 
how to be the irers and creators and dis- 
pensers of beauty, and yet be Christians. And 
although there is a royal sphere of Christian life 
in self-denial which we never shall be done with, 
im one place and another; though there will be 
sabnegation to every Christian life; yet intelligence 
and art and abundanee will belong to Christian 
hfe, and men must learn to be Christians in these 
things. And when a man says to me, “I cannot 
understand how it is that you, being a Christian, 
possess yourself of so many things that are beauti- 
fal, and merely beautiful, while around about you 
is a world lying in wickedness,” I reply that itis 
because I choose to raise up a higher idea for men 
to aim at in social life. the notions of some 
men were carried out on this subject, we should 
dress, as John did, in camel’s hair, and live in 
wildernesses and caves, and have insects for 


And that which ‘is true of beauty and taste, is 











j also trtte of art, of music, 6 









wealth, and of the 
7; and pursuits of life. ’ 
B mark, that this is net the liberty of doing 


just as a man pl between himself and God. 
It is just the outrary. very man, as between 
himself and God, i id to.do the things that are 


is 
indicated by the law that he has received in him- 
self, and outside of himself. But as respects your 
fellow-men around about you, it is your liberty, so 
far as they interfere with you, and attempt to 
hinder you, to carry out the law of God as it has 
been manifested to ‘you, to the fullest extent. 

It is this obedience to law that makes such lib- 
erty safe, and gives society such benefits from it. 
If it was a liberty that gave a man the right to do 
anything that he pleased, it might be dangerous. 
It would then be what is called licentiousness in 
the Bible. But where it consists in the right of a 
man to follow out divine laws as they are written 
in him, then the more broad that liberty is, the 
more perfeetly regulated and ordered and safe 
will the gnan’s life be. A Jittle liberty in men 
may be dangerous. Then give them more. It is 
said that a little learning is dangerous. Yes, a 
little /earning is ; but a little intelligence 1s not. 
There is a great difference between intelligence 
and learning. A little intelligence is safe ; a little 
more is safer yet ; a little more is still safer; and 
the more a man has of it, the better he is. For 
intelligence does not consist in the facts that 2 man 
knows. It consists in the power of knowing. It 
is the educated faculty in man. And so it is in 
respect to liberty. Liberty is meant for man, and 
man is meant for liberty ; and the more you can 
make him understand the law of God that is in 
him, the more you can drive him up to a full obe- 
dience to, and to a complete use of, the law that 
is writien in him, the more safe he will be. A 
man will be a better father, a better husband, a 
better brother, a better neighbor, a better citizen, 
and a better Christian, the more liberty he has. 
Liberty is the breath of the soul. It is that by 
which God meant that we should live. Men live 
just in proportion as they are free ; and they come 
short of true living just in proportion as they are 
cramped, and confined, and imprisoned. And how 
few there are that live in the large sense of the 
term! Nevertheless, we are called to the royal 
gift of liberty in Jesus Christ. : 

But remember that there is something more. 
“Only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh.” 
Do not think that this liberty is for your own 
profit and benefit. Do not be stingy because you 
have the riches of liberty ; “ but by love serve 
one another’—become slaves to cach other. By 
compulsion, no man should be a slave; but with- 
out compulsion, and under the drawings of love, 
every man should be. Do you want to see a 
slave? Do not go down to those paradisiacal 
lying places in the South, to see the happy slave. 
I will point you to one. 

The day is drawing to a close. Through all the 
hours of it a slave has been moving about the 
house ; and now, as twilight comes on, hear the 
slave singing a hymn. And what is it that this 
angelic choir is singing to? It is a little nothing, 
called a baby. And who is this slave, fit to be 
an angel, in royalty of gifts, and in richness of 
cultivation? Why, it is Mrs. Browning, the 
poetess, noble in understanding; versed in the 
lore of ages; deep in nature; full of treasure 
such as no king, no court, and no palace ever 
had. She sings. And when the little child is 
uneasy she serves it. When the child tires of 
the pillow and the cradle, it makes a pillow of 
her. And when she is weary, if the child does 
not wish to go, she still holds it. And when at 
last it will lie down, she still wakes for fear that 
the child will awake. And in every single hour 
of the night she hears itscall. Not a whimper or 
sound frem the child escapes her notice. And 
she is up before the morning star. And, though 
weary, all day again this slave serves this little 
baby—this little uncrowned despot of the heart! 

Ah! there is no slave out of heaven like a lov- 
ing woman ; and of all loving women there is no 
such slave as a mother. And how royal, next to 
God himself, are slaves! But remember what 
kind they must be. “ By love serve one another.” 
That is the coin that buys them. It is love, and 
it is giving one’s self for another’s benefit and 
to another’s life in the fullness of love, that makes 
true slavery. How beautiful are those slaves 
that are slaves through love! Not the Greek 
Slave could he compared with them. Wo ideal 
that we can form ean approach to the glory of 
their nature. No measure can be found by which 
to estimate the value of one that is a slaVe through 
love to another’s uses. 

It is a serious responsibility that goes with lib- 
erty ; if you have it, you must-use it in the fear of 
God for the good of others as well as.for your 
own good. 

May God give us liberty, all of us, in Jesus 
Christ, and may lie teach us to use that liberty as 
Christ himself used it, “ who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form ofa servant,and was made in 
the likeness of men; and, being found in fashion 
as a man, humbled himself, and became obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
And then, may God highly exalt us as he exalted 
hiff, and give us,as he gave him, a name which 
is above every name, because our liberty has 
been used for others, and not for ourselves alone. 

—— EEE 


OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


To tne Eprrors or THe IxpEPENDENT : 
Your commercial associate, after his recent visit 
to the West, was pleased to write some flattering 





| words of the business prosperity of this city, all of 


which was duly copied and credited in The Tribune, 
our leading daily, as are many of your patriotic and 
financial leaders. Since that, the census of the city, 
taken bv the controller, has reported a population of 


' 135,768. The Federal census in ’60 made it 109,263. 
| which shows a gain im two years and a third of 


24.505, or 10,000 per annum. During 1862 there 
have been received in Chicago flour and grain of all 
kinds equal to 58,619,194 bushels—an increase over 
the previous year of 4,500,000 bushels; and this, as 
you said, makes Chicago the largest grain market in 
the world, as it is also the largest lumber: and pork 
depot. 

This growth and prosperity, together with the pro- 
digious depravity massed in cities, wil! excite in 
many of your readers. the anxious inquiry, Are their 
instrumentalities of moral and religious influence 
equal to the necessities of such a forming commun- 
ity’ In answer, I may say that, while Guthrie’s 
dark picture of “Tie City: its Sins and Sorrows” | 
finds here its counterpart, this place is under a de- 
cidedly religious influence. 

Having had the tonor of circulating the call for 
the meeting that memorialized the President to issue 
the Proclamation.of Freedom, I was deeply impressed 
with the fact that so many of our citizens of first po- 
sition were Chris#ians. 

In the city there are 85 churches: 3 ef them Jew- 
ish, 16 Catholic, 66 Protestamt; and of the latter 
there are 15 Methodist, 9 Episcopalian, 8 Lutheran, 
7 N.-S. Presbyterian, 7 Baptist, 6 Congregational, 2 
0.-S. Presbyterian, 2 Dutch Reformed, 2 German: 
Evangelical, 2 Swedenborgian, 2 Unitarian, 2 Univer- 
salist, 1 Ref. Presbyterian, 1 United Presbyterian, 1 
Bethel, 1 Christian. Many of these churches are 
large and flourishing, and all are probably exerting 
the ordinary degree of Christian influence. The re- 
ligious activity of the churches is apparent in their 
Sunday-school operations. 

The Chicago Sabbath-School Union reports 93 
schools, with an aggregate of 1,913 teachers and 
18,202 scholars. The church schools, 63 in number, 
are generally conducted with enthusiasm, while the 
30 mission-schools, having about the same aggregate 
number of teachers and scholars as the home schools, 
are a great power for good. The second service in 
all the churches, except one, is held in the evening, 
and the afternoon given to this work. During the 
last two years there has been something of revival 
influence in some of the mission-schools. The Union 
reports for the last year the conversion of 42 teachers 
and 136 scholars. 

Then all the Protestant churches unite in the City 
Bible Society, which has just held its twenty-second 
anniversary, and which has aimed to keep every fam- 
ily in the city supplied with the Word of God. Dur- 
ing the last year, this Society has supplied the soldiers 
apa at Camp Douglas with 12,695 Testa- 
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meeting, which has been the means of my conver- 
sions, and an oasis to many a weary travéler.. It 
has also assumed, with the approbation of the 
churches, the charge of tract visitation. The city is 
laid off in 40 grand divisions, each one of these being 
allotted to the church or mission-school within its 
bounds for distributing tracts, gathering in Sunday- 
sehool scholars, inviting to church and searching out 
the necessitous. An average of 12 visitors in each ef 
these divisions makes a missionary corps of 480 in 
the city. The Association also ministers relief to the 
needy who are discovered by the tract visitors— 
$6,000 having been subscribed by citizens for this 
object, and this in addition to the aid of soldiers’ fam- 
ilies by the war fund. The Association has likewise 
a War Committee, under whose auspices 36 war- 
meetings have been held on Sabbath evenings, in the 
various churches, to stir up patriotism and to gather 
means for the supply of “Gospel rations” to the 
soldiers. They have built a chapel in Camp Doug- 
las, in which worship has been maintained almost 
every day for the year past, and in which many have 
taken the oath of allegiance to Christ. They have 
published and distributed among the soldiers 54,000 
soldiers’ hymn-books, 24,000 Testaments, 5,000 books, 
250,000 religious papers, 800,000 pages of tracts. 

Then in the way of charitable institutions, we are 
‘trying to meet the necessities of our population. The 
Orphan Asylum, a large three-story building, is 
accomplishing much good in its sphere. Our Home 
for the Friendless, after the idea of the Home in New 
York, has a fine four-story building, erected at an 
expense of $10,000, and is in good working order, 
worthy of the confidence of all lovers of the unfortu- 
nate, and fast growiag in favor with our Western 
people. Farm produce, which the railways bring in 
gratuitously, is solicited, as well as boxes of clothing. 
Granville recently sent forward $100 worth of stuff 
in this way, and Plainfield $90. Letters of inquiry 
and address of packages should be directed to Rev. E. 
F. Dickinson, Secretary of the Home. 

We have also an Old Ladies’ Home, and a Half- 
Orphan Asylum, both of which as yet are in hired 
houses. Our Reform School for Boys is doing a noble 
work in making men of the little outcasts. Thus 
much for the machinery of our moral and religious 
enterprises ; inadequate as it is, yet, if the Spirit of 
God were but in its wheels, it may become a great 
power for pulling down the strongholds of Satan in 
our city. Nor is this all ; thousands of mothers at the 
East are following their sons in this modern Babel 
with their prayers. 

While war is contesting the crown of King Cotton, 
it isalso threatening that of Queen Sugar. Sorghum 
is a success. A three days’ convention of sorghum 
growers was recently held at Rockford, Ill., at which 
it was established that the cane can be raised with- 
out difficulty in this latitude ; that not only molasses 
but sugar can be successfully made from it, and that 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 gajlons of molasses 
have been manufactured in Illinois the last season. 
It is a great relief to our Western farmers in these 
days of rebellion prices. 2 

To all of our early prairie settlers it seemed that 
the Creator had cleared up their prospective farms 
with a great deal too rigid economy. But time has 
discovered fields of fuel hidden under the surface 
sufficient for hundreds of generations, while ships 
and railways have supplied them with lumber from 
the mighty forests of the North. And now, after 
years of experimenting, farmers are finding a fencing 
which, besides its reliableness and durability, adds 
the glory of shrubbery to the prairie landscape. The 
Osage orange has proven itself hardy and trusty, and 
now stands guardian, with sharp and poisoned barbs, 
about hundreds of farms. The Illinois Horticultural Se- 
ciety at its recent meeting voted unanimously in favor 
of the value of the white willow fora live fence. Itis 
thought by many that the willow for purposes of 
fencing will surpass the orange, while, as affording 
shelter and timber, its value is greatly enhanced. 

Mr. Robert Brown was ordained to the work of the 
ministry, Dec. 18, at Oswego, Ill. Sermon by J. R. 
Shipherd ; Charge by J. E. Roy; Right Hand by E. 
N. Lewis.—Rev. F. L. Fuller has engaged to labor at 
De Kalb and Malta.—Rev. 8S. H. Kellogg has been 
called to the charge vacated by the death of his 
father at Wayne Center; he will also preach to the 
Cong. church at Turner Junction.—Rev. H. H. Kel- 
logg, the first president of Knox College, has been 
appointed agent of the N.-S. Pres. Board of Home 
Missions, and will be located in this city. A business 
tact and great probity of character will add weight to 
his influence.—A conference of churches was recent- 
ly held with the Cong. church in Harvard, Il. The 
sermons, discussions, and devotional exercises were 
such as to have made the season one of refreshing.— 
The Rockford Female Seminary, our Mount Holyoke, 
is com enlarge its accommodations to meet 
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the wants of the 175 pupils there, 60 or 70 of whom 
are ministers’ daughters, who are charged but. half- 
price. No educational benefaction could be more 
wisely dispensed or more gratefully received.—Rev. 
J. B. Walker, D.D., has just delivered his course of 
lectures in our Theological Seminary. After April he 
expects to retire from the service of the church at 
Sandusky, and give more attention to the interests of 
Benzonia Colony in Mich.—Forefathers’ Day was 
duly celebrated in this city by a literary and old- 
fashioned gustatory festival, the proceeds netting 
$300 to the purveyor, Plymouth church.—The South 
Cong. church has just made a successful effort in the 
musical concert line, having made $250 beyond the 
$300 paid to Gottschalk and Patti—Rev. E. Jenney, 
agent of the A. H. M. 8. for Southern Illinois, has 
just been assisting Rev. B. F. Haskins in an interest- 
ing series of religious meetings in Victoria. 

In Wisconsin, the Plymouth of Milwaukee, as a 
mother-church, rejoices in another datghter. A 
foster-mission of hers has now, under the usual forms 
of council, become the Astor-street church, with 23 
members, with a minister—Rev. Jas. McLean, and 
with hopeful prospects. This is the Gospel method 
of church-extension, the outgrowth of the piety and 
enterprise of local churches. And not satisfied with 
this home work, this true daughter of Old Plymouth 
has now cofhmissioned and sent Mr. K. A. Burnell, 
the efficient agent of the Mass. Sabbath-school Society 
in Wisconsin, to labor among the soldiers in the 
Southwest.—The Spring-street church in the same 
city shows this sign of substantial prosperity, that it 
has recently reduced the debt upon its splendid 
house of worship from thirteen to six thousand dol- 
lars, while the ladies of the parish are rejoicing in a 
successsful church-festival.—Rev. George Clark, the 
evangelist, is now laboring in Wisconsin, his former 
services in this state being remembered with ardent 
affection.—Rev. E. Brown goes from North La Grosse 
to Leon and Burns.—Rev. Jas. W. Strong, a graduate 
of Beloit College and Union Seminary, is preaching 
at Broadhead, and Rev. L. P. Sabin of the same 
Seminary goes to New London and Hortonville. 
—Rev. A. Sedgwick is obliged by ill health to cease 
labor at Lafayette. 

More College reports. Wheaton has enlisted 67 
students and many former members of the institu- 
tion; Olivet, 18 and 60 of former members ; Grin- 
nell, 5 of her freshmen class of 12, and 26 preparatory 
boys: Oberlin, 9 from the Theological department, 
92 from college, 150 from the preparatory class, and, 
as is estimated, 500 from former members—751 in all, 
a young Ironsides regiment. Of the first 100 who 
enlisted from college, four-fifths were pious. Besides 
these, a company of 100 “‘ Squirrel-Hunters” went for 
two or three weeks to the defense of Cincinnati.— 
It is unaccountable that the name of Rev. Jeremiah 
Porter slipped from my pen as one of the Illinois 
chaplains, a man who began his ministry as a chap- 
lain to the soldiers in the fort on the St. Mary’s River, 
and who was afterwards transferred to Fort Dearborn 
(now Chicago) thirty years ago. He has been in the 
present service over @ year, one of the chaplains who 
sticks to his work. He is accompanied by his wife, 
whe for usefulness is equal to most of the chaplains. 

Your correspondent, Rev. J. H. Dill, sent home on 
business for the regiment, is detained by a tempor- 
ary illness. In a fousing speech at the Forefathers’ 
Festival, he responded to “ Pilgrim’s” toast: “The 
‘Puritan’ correspondent and the Puritan chaplain : 
our leading hebdomadal and the army of freedom 
have found that he can wield with equal skill the 
pen and the sword of the Spirit.” 

Arrangements have been made to observe the week 
of prayer in this city. Monday, a day of prayer and 
fasting in all the churches ; on and after Tuesday a 
central union prayer-meeting at 8% o’clock a.m., and 
also a union meeting in each of the three divisions 
of the city at 3 P.M., oe ot ; and on Saturday 
evening a mass union meeting. 

It ie the Year of Jubilee! Our colored brethren 
are celebrating the glorious news; and future gen- 
erations of all climes and colors will learn to hallow 
this Era of Emancipation! Glory to God, good-will 
to men ! PiLert«, 

Curago, P. O. Box 4,346. 
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Religions: Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


MAINE—Porrianp.—The Second Parish, High- 
street, and West Congregational vestries are to be 
open every evening this week for all who are disposed 
te unite in the proposed World’s Concert of Prayer. 


Wesr Fatmourn.—We have received a communi- 
eation, rather too long for our columns at this present 
pressure of matter, giving an account of the interest- 
ing labors of Mr. D. W. Waldron at West Falmouth. 
Mr. W. went to this field of labor directly from col- 
lege, a stranger and without a license or written 
testimonial from any clergyman. The account says: 
“ Two scenes of peculiar and touching interest marked oe 
rast Sabbath of his stay ; the Sst Nmembers of the church 
wy Ler. Whiton Merrill. Born in the town, and sa 
reared in the church, he has never f 





‘orgotten the loved § 
er lost early memories, although long since a member of - 
other church, and one of the leading business men of Boston. 
@n handing a copy to the former chorister, an old man sadl 
ae i tet i hal wnngdced, wetehel him sn 
wee cere Lp “4 voice the songs of Zion. Row 
2. e sing oe — yiene 
11 on the precious promises the Book contained, 
Seeks be ows : pwould often with tender re- 
spect read them to him ; in 7-2 my the love he bore him. 


enly conclude by implori ‘outh 
te look at him, and with their natural sight, now denied him, 
improve the rich privileges which in Ais youth were not 


own. 

“The last was another presentation of a large and elegantly 

bound Bible, at the conclusion of his sermon, by the young 
astor to his people. ‘A memento,’ he said, ‘in return for 
Ihe valuable gift of the work in full of Barnes’ Notes.’ 

“ They were seven to him by the people of his charge, as a 
very slight emblem of the measureless wealth of his labor 
amo em. Charging them solemnly that its loving words 
should, at least while he lived, be read every Sabbath from 
the sacred desk where he stood, he implored God’s divine 
a ie upon it and them. 

“In the evening he gathered with a large collection for a 
final farewell. large number present, convicted of 

awful consequence oi their pene rebellion, he be- 
seugkt with peculiar pathos and touching appeal to become 

st-wedded ere he left them for ever. Painting the earth- 
unknown joys which shall become the Christian’s, he craved 
with soul interest and power the evidence that he should 
meet each one he loved on the right hand of God. Rough 
and aged men wept as he stood thus, a divine and eloquent 
pleader between Christ and his estranged !” 

—Christian Mirror. 

Bipprrorp.—Sergeant I. W. Ambler, formerly min- 
ister at large in Biddeford, deserves an appropriation 
from the Maine Legislature. He has probably drilled 
more officers and men for the army than any other 
drill-master in the country, and is now disabled by 
severe wounds accidentally received while drilling. 
Since the war began, few men, we think, have done 
more for the country, with less pecuniary reward, 
than he. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Orrorpvitxe. — Religious 
services have recently been held in Orfordville, N. H., 
twice and thrice daily, with encouraging results.. 
The church has been revived, numbers have become 
impressed with a sense of guilt, and there are already 
some eight or ten hopeful converts, principally young 
ladies. 


Center Harpor.—Rev. Mr. Goodhue, recently in 
wharge of the Baptist church at Meredith Village, 
having become a Congregationalist, has accepted a 
call from the Congregational church in Center Har- 
ber, where he is soon to be installed. 


VERMONT — Tue Curonicir.—The Vermont 
Chronicle begins its thirty-eighth volume in the hands 
of a new publisher. The advance in the price of 
white paper proved embarrassing to Messrs. Bishop 
and Tracy, the late proprietors, who therefore sold it 
to Mr. L, J. M’Indoe, who has an advantage in being 
a printer, and having also a secular journal in his 
hands. Rev. N. Bishop remains the editor, and the 
mew publisher promises, if called at any time to select 
another editor, to choose “‘ some person approved by 
the Committee of the General Convention of the 
state.” We wish him good success. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Cnesterrieip.—Mr. William 
W. Rose was ordained at Chesterfield, Dec. 24. The 
parts of service were as follows : 

Reading of the Scriptures and Prayer, Rev. Mr. Brush of 
West Hampton ; Sermon, Rev. J. Jay Dana of the Village 
ehurch in Cummington, from 2 Cor. iv. 7; Ordaining Prayer 
and Charge, Rev. J. H. Bisbee of Worthington ; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, Rev. E. Y. Swift of Williamsburg ; Concluding 
Prayer, Rev. 8. Holman of Goshen. 

Mr. Rose was not installed as pastor, but it is hoped 
that when his present engagement as stated supply 
shall be completed, an arrangement will be made so 
that his labors will be continued among that people.— 
Congregationalist. 

Mansienzap.—The Congregational church in Mar- 
blehead, Mass., lately dismissed its pastor, because 
“it is impossible to sustain a pastor and pay our 
tnterest.” We fancy these Marbleheaders will learn 
before long that the converse of their proposition is 
true, namely, that it will be impossible for them to 
pay their interest without sustaining a pastor. Mar- 
blehead must be stony ground.—WN. Y. Chronicle. 


Sprincrizip.—Mr. L. C. Seelye of Albany, who has | 


accepted a call to the pastorate of the North Congre- 
gational church in this city, is a young man of much 
promise. He graduated at Union College, New York, 
and has been pursuing his theological studieg for 
several years in Germany. Mr. Seelye will be ordained 
and installed on the 20th. The parish wag entirely 
unanimous in calling him to its pastorate, and have 
confidence in his ability to fill the position with credit 
and usefulness.— Republican. 


Depuam.—Rev. Jonathan Edwards, late of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., was installed over the First Congregational 
church of Dedham, Jan. 1. 

Eatrodiuevery, rayer by Rev. J.Q, Means ; Reading of Scrip- 
tures by Rev. D. L. Furber ; Sermon by Prof. Park ; Installing 
Prayer by Dr. Blagden ; Charge to the Pastor by Dr. Burgess ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. J. H. Means of Dorches- 
ter; Address to the People by Rev. Thomas Laurie ; Closing 
nw ted by Rev. Ezrg Haskell, Canton; Benediction by the 

The singing was of a high ordér, and the services 
‘were km 4 iieeenting throughout. The people are 
very muvh united in Mr. Edwards, and he enters upon 
his new field with fair promise of success.— Recorder. 

The charge to the pastor, by the venerable man 
who, forty-two years ago, was himself placed over 
this church, was of especial and touching interest. 
Every one was eager to hear again the voice once so 
familiar in those walls, but which for two. years past 
has been silent. It was affecting to witness the con- 
fident and cordial surrender to younger hands of a 
charge which had been so long and so faithfully held. 
The occasion was one of those, now becoming so 
rare, which illustrate the benefits of a long pastorate, 
and awaken feelings of respect for that spirit of 
mutual love and forbearance without which such 
pastorates are impossible.— Congregationalist. 


Satem.—The churches of Salem are now fully sup- 
plied again. Rev. I. E. Dwinell of the South, after 
an absence of fifteen months, resumed his labors in 
June last, with renewed health and vigor, and is 
working with all his former acceptance and_ success. 
Rev. C. R. Palmer of the Tabernacle has fully recov- 
ered from the illness which laid him aside the greater 
part of last year, and he has been in his place long 
enough to be hopeful of no further difficulty of the 
kind. The Crembie-street church, of which Rev. J. 
Henry Thayer is the pastor, having released him to 
be chaplain of the 40th Reg. Mass. Vols., have se- 
cured in his absence the services of Rev. W. L. Ropes, 
late of Wrentham. The Howard-street church has 
recently been strengthened by the merging with it of 
the Bethel church, and Rev. C. C. Beaman continues 
in the charge of it.— Congregationalist. 


LicensEp To Preacn.—Messrs. W. H. Dunning of 
@ambridge, George Pierce, Jr., of Marblehead, George 
E. Street, Saugatuc, Conn., Austin E. Park, Benning- 
ton, Vt., Henry Bullard, St. Louis, and Fayette Hurd, 
Union City, Michigan, from the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, were on Tuesday licensed to preach by 
the Suffolk South Association. 

THe AMERICAN Boarp.—The contributions of the 
churches of this city to the Board are as follows : 
¥ssex-street, $6,946; Old South, $4,760; Mount 
Vernon, $2,489 ; Park-street, $2,818 ; Bowdoin-street, 
$1,849; Shawmut, $975; Central, $851; Phillips, 
$670; Salem-street, $594; Maverick, $240; § 
field-street, $160; Berkley, $158; Oak-place, $54; 
Chambers-street chapel, $14 ; collections at monthly 
eoncerts, miscellaneous, etc., $1,889 39 ; total, $23,395, 

In the call for $450,000 for the wants of the Board 
the current year, an increase of fifty per cent. is 
asked of the Boston churches. The Old South has 
already raised $5,300.— Boston Recorder. 


CONNECTICUT—Asnrorp.—In the Baptist and 
Congregational churches of Ashford, the Lord has 
recently appeared to revive his work, and convert 
sinners unto Christ. The Holy Spirit has been dis- 
papa a churches like the rain oT the —- 

er rayers of God’s people, and conve 
_ to the Savior howe aon multiplied. A goodly num- 
ber of converts are indulging hope of pardon in the 
Savior; some of whom have been baptized, while 
a sinners are inquiring for the way of salvation. 
€ pastors in the churches of Ashford have been 


sored Bae Mr. Swan of New London, and by 


which have fallen be but a prelude to a general out- 
prering of the Holy Spirit u all the saehee of 
’ 


f PLrmovra Cuvrcn, Mi.rorp.— e4 
_0f New York, who accepted a on ten eee 


¢ 


‘ 


last spring, and labored some months with 

by reueon of severe sickness in hile fumally ect odtienich 

engagements, been obliged finally to relinquish the 

¢c . With their church-edifice just greatly im- 
ved ; with @ parso scarcely equaled in 

ne lami, and 80 beautiful and eligibly a this 

old church, whose history is one of re in- 


terest, offers @ most inviting field of labor for a faith- 
ful and able pastor. 


WISCONSIN — Janzsvittz.—The Co ational 
church in Janesville, Wis., of which Rev. E. J.2Qaod- 


speed is pastor, has been richly blessed. The pastor 
has baptized the fifty-second convert since last spring, 
and others are ready to enjoy the same privilege. 


ENGLAND—Sourrey Cuarer Lecrores.—A large 
audience assembled on Monday evening to hear 
addresses from G. Thompson, Esq., and William 
Andrew Jackson, (ex-coachman to Jefferson Davis,) on 
Amesican slavery. Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., pre- 
sided. The audience was most enthusiastic on the 
side of freedom—every mention of Mr. Lincoln’s name 
— his anti-slavery proclamation eliciting loud ap- 
plause. 


Rev. H. D. Norrsrop mm Lonpox.—We are pleased 
to learn that our esteemed brother is not only at work 
successfully as pastor, but that he remembers the in- 
terests of his native country. Our English exchanges 
report a lecture by him delivered lately at the Wes- 
leyan school-room, Waterloo road, London, Rev. J. 
Baker in the chair. 

“Warm and unanimous applause showed the fellow-feeling 
of the audience with the sympathy of the lecturer for the 
cause of freedum and the North versus slavery and the South. 
At the close, in proposing a vote of thanks, Mr. Waldron 
spoke of his entire belief that slavery was dying daily—in 
fact, that its power was already gone. Mr. Prichard second- 
ed the resolution, which was carried. The utmost unanimity 
prevailed.” 


MemoriaL Cuvrcx iN Sourpwark.—A meeting was 
lately held at Westminster chapel, London, in aid of 
the effort now being made for the completion of the 
“ Memorial Church of the Pilgrim Fathers” in South- 
wark. This is the enterprise for which Dr. Wadding- 
ton spent some months in this country a few years 
ago. There was a large audience, and Dr. Wadding- 
ton spoke for an hour, giving a sketch of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and a history of the present enterprise, to 
which he had been devoted for twelve long years. 
He could not refrain from expressing his deep regret 
that a position so eligible in every respect as the site 
of the intendec memorial building should not have 
been occupied years ago with a commodious and 
inviting place of worship. 

Benjamin Scott, Esq., (Chamberlain of the City of London,) 
on the part of the trustees, gave a statement respecting the 
progress of the fund. He said that the sum required alto- 

ether was £3,500, and that including a grant of £450 anda 
oan of £500 from the London Chapel-Building Society, the 
amount now available for the work of completing the build- 
ing was £2,500. Of this sum the trustees (S. Morley, Esq., A. 
Pellatt, Esq., William Armitage, Esq., together with himself, 
Mr. Scott) gave about £1,000 on condition that the money re- 
quired was raisedin the Bicentenary year. Mr. Scott strongly 
urged that all interested in the principles and history of Con- 
gregationalism and in the work of evangelization should 
come forward promptly and generously, and do the denomi- 
nation the credit of an honorable completion of the work in 


fulfillment of the pledges given by the Congregational Ynion 
and the ministers of London. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


District Secretarres or Homes Missions.—The 
Committee of Home Misions have appointed Rev. 
Calvin Clark, late District Secretary of the A. B. C. 
F. Missions for the Northwest, District Secretary for 
the synod of the state of Michigan, and Rev. Hiram 
H. Kellogg to the same position in the Northwest, 
having as his field of labor the states of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and the northern half of [iuois. 

Rev. A. T. Norton of Alton, Ill., who has had over- 
sight of the work in all the Western states, will have 
opportunity to cultivate with more ecgre what still 
remains—a vast field, including Ioqwa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the southern half of Illinois; 
quite sufficient for the labors of any one man. 

These appointments, with that of Mr. Adair 
already announced, and others which are expected 
to follow, will complete the organization of our Home 
Missionary apparatus, and bring unity and efficiency 
into the work.— American Predlytorian. 


Running THE Buockape.—JZhe Richmond Dispatch 
Says: 

‘Rev. Dr. Moses B. Hoge ef Richmond has sailed from a 
Confederate port for Europe on a mission to procure Bibles, 
The Virginia Bible Society has authorized him to procure 
35,000 Bibles and Testaments, and has me ri $4,000 
toward the object. Other gocieties in the Confederacy have 
joined in the effort.” 


O.-8. PRESBYTERIANS ON THE JUBILEE PROCLAMATION. 
—The Synod of Southern Iowa, (0.-S.,) in session at 
Albia, Sept. 26, adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we peprere the recent Proclamation of the 


amen of the United States on the subject of Emancipa- 
on. 








BAPTIST. 


A New Porvration in Burman.—A new race, with 
a new language, is spoken of by Dr. Mason as occu- 
pying Central Burmah. They are called Paloungs, 
are a stalwart class of men, live by growing tea, and 
from a late interview with one of them, Dr. Mason 
learns that their dialect is radically different from 
that of the surrounding tribes. They have no Karens 
among them, but Klayens, a race of similar habits, 
who, in part, cultivate the mountains, and, in part, 
live by robbery. Thus the field of missionary labor is 
opening more and more in the East, by the discovery 
of hitherto unknown tribes, who are yet to be brought 
under the dominion of Truth and of Love.—W. Y. 
Chronicle. 


Rev. Sotomon Peck, D.D.—Rev. W. H. Brisbane, a 
South Carolinian Baptist minister twenty years 
ago and upwards, and then a radical anti-slavery 
man, writes from Beaufort, 8. C., to The American 
Baptist: 

“To gratify my own feelings, I wish to say a word through 
The Baptist in favor of Bro. Solomon Peck. You know that 
he and I have not seen things just alike in regard to anti-slav- 
ery and missionary matters, and therefore it affords me spe- 
cial pleasure to say to our friends that I believe him to be a 
true friend to the poor negroes of the South. Heis evidently 
desirous of having conferred upon them liberty with all its 
blessings ; and he is doing what he can for them here, for 
their temporal and spiritua ye The freedmen appear to 
be fond of him, and they aftend in full congregation upon 
his ministry. His sermons are models in style and thought 
for his sable audience, while they are edifying to the enlight- 
ened hearers present. Without his knowledge I write this, 
and I do it because I fear his usefulness might be hindered 
somewhat by anti-slavery brethren—from an apprehension, 
on account of pest differences, that he does not properly 
represent the pl lanthropic disposition of the friends of the 
negro—dropping remarks which might reach the ears of those 
he is trying to benefit. No man could easily fill better his 
place as pastor of this people.” 








REFORMED DUTCH. 


Hupson, N. Y.—The members of Rev. Dr. Dema- 
rest’s congregation (Reformed Dutch) presented their 
pastor, on New Year’s Day, two hundred dollars, as a 
token of their affection, and appreciation of his truly 
Christian ministrations among them—a pretty con- 
clusive evidence that their recent effort in behalf of 
foreign missions was not altogether “ exhaustive,” as 
might have been inferred from an article in 7’ he Inde- 
pendent. A few members of the same congregation 
have, within the week past, subscribed two hundred 
and fifty dollars to help a neighboring sister church 
pay off its debt, making, with contributions for other 
objects, one thousand dollars given by the congrega- 
tion within the past six weeks. The Independent 
will please notice that this church, though not 
“ wealthy,” is still progressive.— Hudson Star. 

[What we said was, that for the Dutch church in 
Hudson to raise $860 by a very special effort for the 
cause of foreign missions was not “an exhaustive 
gift,” and we are glad to see that it did not “ exhaust” 
their liberality toward their excellent and honored 
pastor. If our remark has been taken unkindly by 


any one, we are sorry, for we had no unkind thought. 
—Enps. INDEPENDENT. ] 








EPISCOPAL. 

Orpination.—At a recent ordination in Worcester, 
by Bishop Eastburn, the preliminary devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge of 
South Boston. The ordination sermon wa preached 
by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., of Boston. The 
candidates were presented by Rev. W. C. Langdon of 
Baltimore. The holy communion was then ini 
tered by Bishop Eastburn, assisted in the administra- 
tion of the cup by Rev. W. W. Sever of Newton 
Lower Falls. It is a striking fact that of the clergy- 
men who took part in the services, five were formerly 
Unitarians—Rev. Dr. Huntington, Rev. Messrs. Cool- 
idge, Sever, Huntington, and Paine. Rev. Mr. Patter- 
son, once a Unitarian, was also present.— Western 

Ne. 


Tue Bisnor or RocuEsteR amp Bisnor Couenso.— 


The following letter has been addressed by the Bishop 
of Rochester to the Bishop of Natal : 


carefully your recent publicati with 
you have Sean so grievously misled from t yt hich 
you professed to hold at your ordination ent con- 


in the preface of your book (p. xxvii.,) that you cann a 

with invitations to preach, etc., ner the Sonfidence I feel 

clergyman with whom T am officially connected who 

book would tavite you jomsisioter in his parish, 
letter. 


or 
See etpoaainlity 








it to my archdeacons the ion of the 
-J 


catio’ because it will be my duty to senda of 
communi 1, _e ity copy 
remain, etc., J.C. 





UNITARIAN. 

Rev. A. B. Furrer.—We noticed in our journal 
several weeks since the death of Rev. A. B. Fuller, 
chaplain of the 16th Mass. Regiment. Our personal 
acquaintance was limited to a few interviews during 
his visit at home in the autumn. He came into the 
Old South chapel, and gave an interesting description 
of the religious condition of the army. He spoke like 
a man of warm heart, who felt deeply for his country 
and its army. On account of failing health, he had 
fesigned his commission as chaplain, but at the battle 
of Fredericksburg. when the forlorn hope was called 
for, he seized a gun and volunteered to go, remarking 
that he wished * to do something for his country.” 


very highly esteemed, and his loss is much felt. We 
learn that a brother of Mr. Fuller is preparing a 
memoir.— Boston Recorder. 

DeeRFIeLD, Mass.—Rev. James K. Hosmer was 
offered a place on Gen. Banks’s staff when the ex- 
pedition reached New Orleans. Accepting it for one 
day only, he then resigned, and followed his regiment 
to Baton Rouge, to resume his musket and his place 
in the ranks. As our poet-preacher and welcome 
contributor to the pages of 7’he Christian Hxaminer 
and North American jew is a color-corporal, he 
has one of the best chances for death in battle. If 
he falls, Curtis will not need to go so far back as Sir 
Philip Sidney to find an exquisite illustration of the 
Christian gentleman and hero. 

We are pleased to learn that Rev. T. T. Stone of 
Bolton is to preach several Sundays at Deerfield. He 
is not wiheralded. Even in this bright valley his 
“rod and staff” have comiorted some cf us.—Chris- 
tian Inquirer. 


: MISCELLANEOUS. 


Missions To Freepmrn.—The American Missionary 
Association very properly takes the lead in mission- 
ary operations among the thousands ot late slaves 
already free, and will do much to give character and 
direction to thc vastly enlarged work which must be 





become accessible by a free and impartial Gospel. A 
late publication of the Society mentions these among 
its fields of operations : 

“‘ Among the 5,000 ‘ freedmen’ in Kansas, who have largely 
supplied the deficiency of labor in the state, and are now 
being mustered into the army, two of our missionaries have 
performed much labor. In Missouri the tide has fairly 
turned, and emancipation is the question of the day, so that 
our missionary in Holt county, who, two years ago, was 
obliged to flee to Iowa, is now welcomed, and in several 
counties is preaching and laboring in favor of immediate 
emancipation. 

“ At Fortress Monroe and vicinity the missions have been 
full of interest, and given decisive evidence of the improve- 
ment of the people in letters, their desire for knowledge, and 
capacity for self-support. 

* At Port Royal our work is encomraging and advancing. 
We have this fall commissioned five female teachers, and 
three males, two of whom will preach ; one will give him- 
self to the work of distributing the Scriptures. Another mis- 
sionary and his wife (an experienced teacher) are about to 
embark for this field. The blessing of the Lord has rested 
uponjthe labors of our missionaries. Large quantities of ele- 
—* books, and other articles, have been furnished to 
others laboring for the benefit of the colored people, and 
great good has been accomplished. 

“We have now an interesting mission among the ‘ freed- 


Memphis. A report from the missionary at Cairo of a visit to 
Columbus, Ky., and to Corinth, Miss., will be found in this 
aper. Weare in correspondence with gentlemen on the 
ississippi, at points where the freedmen are numerous. It 
is our purpose immediately to establish missions and teachb- 
ers along that river to its mouth.” 

Dearth oF Pastors.—Newark, N. J. seems to 
suffer under a sad destitution of pastors. We are 
told that the following churches in that city are 
shepherdless : Park Presbyterian, Sixth Presbyterian, 
North Reformed Dutch, Fifth Baptist, Trinity, First 
Universalist, and St. Matithew’s, (German Episcopal,) 
their late pastors all having taken chaplaincies in the 
army.—V. Y. Chronicle. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Axprrsox—Dr. Anderson visits the Sandwich 
Islands to secure greater native co-operation there in 
carrying on the mission on those Islands. 

Awnprrson—Kev. M. B. Anderson, LL.D., the Pres- 
ident of Rochester University, is soon to sail tor Eu- 
rope on a tour of recreation. 

Batt—Rev. I. N. Ball, a-returned missionary from 
Turkey, has engaged to jabor in the Presbyterian 
church at Oconto. 

Brac—Dr. Begg of the Scotch Free Church has 
given notice that he will move the Presbytery to 
adopt means to put an end among the students to 
the reading of sermons. 

Bowter—Rev. George Bowler of New England 
Conference, colonel commanding the 46th Massachu- 
setts regiment at the recent battles in Gen. Foster’s 
Kinston expedition, has returned home on a short 
furlough, in consequence of sickness resulting from 
exposure. 

Browx—Rev. Edward Brown of North La Orosse 
has engaged to supply the Congregational churches of 
Leen and Burns, Monroe co. 

Bruner—Rev. Charles Bruner died in Martin 
county, Ja., Nov. 23, in the 63d year of his age, and 
the 34th year of his ministry in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Iie had four sons in the army, two oi 
whom have died in the service. 

Buxrox—Rev. Edward Buxton preached a sermon 
commemorative of the twenty-fifth anniversary ef 
his settlement over the church in Webster, N. H. 

CuanpLeR—Rev. J. E. Chandler, returned mission- 
ary from India, has taken up his residence for the 
winter in New Haven, Conn. 

Crark—Rev. A. B. Clark, late agent of the Publi- 
cation Society, has accepted the call of the Baptist 
church at Columbia, Cal., and leaves for his new field 
of labor the present week in the Ariel. 

Citark—Rev. James Freeman Clark has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Mass. Board of Education, in 
place of Hon. Joseph White, resigned. 

Crark—Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D.D., formerly of 
East Boston, and late of Brooklyn, was installed, Dec. 
10, over the First Reformed Dutch church in Albany. 

CirarkK—We are glad to learn that Rev. George 
Clark has come to this state to labor with some ‘of 
our churches the present winter —lowa Newsletter. 

Cotrrin—Rev. N. P. Coltrin has removed from 
Litchfield, Ill., to Warsaw. 

Conpitr—Mr. W. ©. Condit was ordained, Nov. 28, 
as pastor of the Congregational church at Olive 
Green, O. 

CruiksHaNks—Rev. James Cruikshanks, late of 
Newburyport, is to act for the present as stated 
supply of the Congregational church in Spencer. 

Dicxsox—Rev. James M. Dickson of Brooklyn has 
received a unanimous cal] to the Sixth Presbyterian 
church, Newark. 

Dittry—Rev. 8. Dilley has removed from Warsaw, 
Til., to Chili Center. 

Drew—Danicl Drew intends to purchase ground in 
Carmel, Putnam county, N. Y., for the purpose of 

establishing a college there. He proposes 0 endow 
it with five hundred thousand dollars. 

Dyer—The pulpit of the Congregational church in 
Torringford will be supplied for one year by Rev. Spen- 
cer O. Dyer, late of Becket. 

Epwarps—Rev. -H. L. Edwards of Abington has 
been elected chaplain of the Mass. 4th, which left 
camp at Lakeville last week for the war. 

Epwarps—Kev. Jonathan Edwards is installed over 
the Congregational church in Dedham. 

Enetaxp—Rev. William E. England,.e clergyman 
‘of the Methodist Episcopal Church, preached a bold, 
fearless, and patriotic sermon, on Thanksgiving Day, 
to the congregation of Which he is pastor, at Milford, 








Forsyrs—Dr. John Forsyth, professor of rhetoric 
in Rutgers College, has resigned his chair. 

Freeman—Rev. George E. Freeman; late of Man- 
chester, is supplying the pulpit of the Congregational] 
church at Amesbury Mills. 

Frornincham—The Unitarian society worshiping 
in Ebbett Hall, New York, with Rev..0. B. Frothing- 
ham, pastor, will try to build a church next season. 

Garner—Rev. W. V. Garner has tendered his res- 
ignation of the pastorship of the Baptist chureh, 
Binghamton, to take effect April 1, 18¢3. 

Goss—Rev. Simon 8. Goss of Auburn has resigned 
his agency for the Assembly’s Committee on Educa- 
tion, and accepted the chaplaincy of the 75th Reg. N. 
Y. Vols. 

Graves—Rev. A. P. Graves, late of Salt Lake City, 
Min., has accepted a call to be pastor of the Baptist 
church at Keyport. N. J. 

Griwes—Rev. W. Morris Grimes of McConnelsville, 
Ohio, has been appointed chaplain of the 92d Regi- 
ment, Ohio Volunteers. - 

Hasweittr—Rev. J. M. Haswell of Maulmain writes, 
Aug. 23, that his son, permanently disabled in health, 
sailed with his family, on the 5th of that month, from 
Amherst for his native land. 

Haywarp—Rev. W. H. Hayward has removed from 
Candor, N. Y., to Lowell, Mass. 

Hazen—Rev. Henry A. Hazen of Norwich has 
accepted a call from the Congregational church in 
Plymouth, N. H., to become their pastor. 

Hempsteap—Rev. Henry E. Hempstead, chaplain 
29th Massachusetis Volunteers, died on Sunday 
morning.at Gen. Sumner’s headquarters. Mr. Hemp- 
stead was formerly pastor of the Watertown Methe- 
dist Episcopal church, and was formerly chaplain at 
the'State Prison. 

Hircncece—Rev. M. H. Hitcheock, returned mis- 
sionary from India, was installed, on the 18th ult., as 
sem of the Congregational ehurch in Westminster, 

-— : 


~ Homes—Rev. F. Homes has been dismissed from 
the Third Gon. church of Marhl Mass. 
The society voted that at present “ it is impossible to 


sustain a pastor and pay our interest.” 





. 


In a few minutes he was shot dead. He was a man | 


taken in hand to reach the millions who are soon to 4 
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Hortox—Rev. G. W. Horton of Newark Confet-- 


NDENT. 


ence has been elected chaplain to the Ist Regiment 
of the Excelsior Bri _ 

Howz—At a meeting of the Trustees of Kenyon 
College, held on the 9th ult., Rev. H. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, D.D., of Philadelphia, was elected President of 
Kenyon College. 

Hows—Rev. E. Frank Howe was installed, Dec. 
17th, as pastor of the Congregational church in South 
Canaan, Conn. 

Hvzisvrt—Rev. T. B. Hurlburt of Mlinois has ac- 
copies an invitation to the Congregational church at 

co. 


, St. Croix co. 
J Rev. Wm. R. Jewett, recently dismissed 
fram the pastoral charge in Plymouth, is now supply- 


| the pulpit of the Congregational church in Fisher- 
ville. 

_Jouxsox—Rev. F. H. Johnson has asked a dismis- 
sion from his pastorate in Hamilton. 

Jones—Rev.T. N. Jones, for ten years pastor of the 
Congregational church in North Reading, has received 
a unanimous call from the Congregational church 
and society in Chester, Vt. 

Juxxix—Rev. George Junkin, father-in-law of the 
famous Stonewall Jackson, is at present supplying the 
pulpit of Canal-street church in New York. 

Ke.tocc—Rev. 8. H. Kellogg of Buda has accepted 
a call from the Congregational church ef Wayne, IIl., 
as successor to his father, Rev. E. W. Kellogg, de- 
ceased. 

Kaix—Rev. William M. Kain, late of Unionville, 
Towa, has removed to Marengo, in the same state. 

Krpprr—Rey. A. Kidder has closed his labors in 
the Congregational church at Eau Claire. 

Kyieut—Rev. Merrick Knight takes charge of the 
Congregational church at Somers during the absence 
of Rev. Mr. Oviatt as a chaplain in the army. 

Kxow.tes—James Sheridan Knewles, dramatist, 
died at Torquay, England, November 29, at the age 
of 78. “The Wife,” “The Hunchback,” “ Love,” and 
“ Woman’s Wit,” were among the best of his plays. 
Of late years he has given up the drama, and been a 
preacher of the Baptist denomination. 

Leavirr—Rev. Jonathan Leavitt, D.D., has been 
compelled by ill health to resign the pastoral charge 
of the Richmond-street Congregational church in 
Providence. 

Lrr—Revy. Samuel Lec, late of Hudson, Ohio, 
should hereafter be addressed at Mantua Center, O. 

’ Lrrrte—Rev. Joseph Little, lately missionary in 
Scioto Presbytery, has been appointed chaplain of the 
7th Regiment Virginia Volunteers. 

Lorer—Rev. 8. A. Loper has completed his engage- 
—_ with the Congregational church in Westbrook, 

on. 

Lorp—Rev. N. L. Lord, M.D., District Secretary of 
fle American Board in the West, has been invited by 
the Prudential Committee to return to India, and has 
consented to do so. 

Lymax—Rev. Ephraim Lyman of Washington, 
Conn., has returned from California in improved 
health ; but since his return has met with a severe 
affliction, by the loss of a child. 

Mac.treop—Rev. Mr. Roderick Macleod of Snizort, 
ble of Skye, is to be the moderator of the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Free Church. 

Martin—Rev. J. Sella Martin has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Joy-street (colored) church, Boston, and 
goes to England, where the friends whom he made 
on his late visit have invited him to take charge of a 
church. 

MauvcHan—Rev. James Maughan, a minister of the 


people’ at Cairo, Ill., and have just sent a missionary to Methodist New Connection, has just arrived at Mel- 


bourne, Australia. Jiis mission is to open new 
churches in suitable localities, and to prepare the way 
for other ministers being sent. : 

McInpozr—L. J. McIndoé, Fsq., of The Windsor 
Journal, has purchased 7’he Verinont Chronicle, and 
will assume charge January 1, 1863. 

McLreax—the ill health of Rev. Charles B. MeLean 
of Collinsville has compelled him to obtain Jeave of 
absence from his people for one year. 

McPureters—In St. Louis, the Rev. Dr. McPhee- 
ters of Pine-street church has been ordered by the 
provost-marshal-general to leave Missouri within 
ten for encouraging the rebellion. 

Morritr—Rev. D. T. Morrill of Newark, N. J., has 
accepted the chaplaincy of the 26th New Jersey Vol- 
unteers. 

Moronc—Rev. Thomas Morong has resigned the 
nee charge of the Union church at Globe Village, 

uthbridge. 

Morsr—Rev. Alfred Morse’s post-office address is 
Roseville, Warren co., [linois, instead of Abingdon. 

Overton—Rev. A. A. Overton of Avoca hasre- 
ceived the appointment of chaplain in the 31st Regi- 

ent, Wisconsin Volunteers. 
| Parsons—Rev. J. U. Parsons has removed from 
Bristol, Me., to Randolph, Kansas. 
|. Parker—Rev. Alexander Parker, after devoting 
ithe first year of his labor, since he graduated, to the 
service ef his country, has accepted a call to the 
Congregational churches of De Soto and Sterling, 

is. 

Prrry—Rev. T. C. Perry has left the pastorate of 
the Congregational church in Windsor, where he has 


plabered Sor seven years. 


Pirgsex-——Mr. Picroon, a rich Wesleyan Methodist 
of Huil, England, has lost eleven valuable vessels in 
attempting to run our blockade, and he has failed in 
conseqa2nce. 

Prergson—Rev. A. T. Pierson has resigned the 
eharge of the First Congregational church, Bing- 
hamton 

Purmiu—Rev. W. Putnam, pastor of the Baptist 
church at Lyons, N. Y., has become chaplain of the 
160th Rew York Regiment. 

Ranein—Rev. J. E. Rankin, recently of St. Albans, 
Vt., wes installed pastor of the Appleton-street Or- 
thodox Congregational church in Lowell. 

Roperrs—Rev. W. Hi. Rodgers’s address is 
changei irom Mason to College Hill, Hamilton county, 
Ohio. 

Ror--Rev. C. Hl. Roe, D.D., chaplain of the 65th 


torship at Belvidere, Il. 

Roaurs—Rev. Stephen Rogers has resigned his 
charge of the church im Wolcott, Conn., the resigna- 
tion te take effect April1. > 

Samn—Rev. L. P. Sabin, Union Seminary, has a 
call te labor at New London and Hortenville, lowa. 

Sawyer—Rev. R. A. Sawyer, late of Yonkers, N. 
Y., desires his correspondents to address him at 
Newark, Ohio. 

Sepowick—Rev. A. Sedgwick is obliged by il 
health to discontinue his labors at Lafayette and 
Spring Prairie. 

Sertye—Rev. L. Clark Seelye has declined the 
call ef the Second Congregational church of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Suita—Edward Clarence Smith, son of Rev. C. A. 
Smié:, D.D., of Phil.. was licensed to preach by the 
Fifth Presbytery of Phil. 

Suirn—Rev. I. B. Smith of Rochester, Vt., has 
accepted a call from the Congregational church in 
Coleraine, Mass. 

SeurHwortH—Rev. A. Southworth, pastor of the 
Congregational church in South Paris, Me., is to make 
a voyage to Cuba for his health. 

Seautpinec—Rev. 8. J. Spaulding, D.D., pastor of 
the Whitefield church in Newburyport, has been 
appointed chaplain of the 48th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. 

Serrs—Rev. S. G. Spees has recently been pro- 
moted by Miami University, Oxford, O., to the rank 
of D.D. 

Serncer—Rev. F. A. Spencer has resigned the 
pastorate of the Congregational church in New 
Hari d. The church has requested him to recall 
his:action. 

Srocxpripce—Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, has accepted a call from the Cary-avenue Bap- 
tist church, Chelsea. 

Sropparp—kev. J. B. Stoddard of South Windsor 
retires from his present field of labor next spring. 

Sronr—Rev. R. 8S. Stone has resigned the pastorate 
of the Payson church, Easthampton. 

Brronc—Rev. Jas. W. Strong, Union Seminary, has 
aceepted a call to labor at Brodhead, in the Congre- 
gational church. 

Srrone—The Presbyterian church and society in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, have invited Rev. Edward 
Strong, late of New Haven, to be their pastor. 

Tuurston—Rev. Asa Thurston, the pioneer inission- 
ary at the Sandwich Islands, is now in California. 

Van Zanpt—Rev. B. Van Zandt, late of Kinderhoo,k 
was on the 15th of December installed pastor of the 
Dutch church of Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Varney—Prof. J. R. Varney of Dartmouth College 
has been appointed clerk of the Naval Commitjee of 
the U. 8. Senate. 

Watpo—Rev. Father Waldo, who completed his 
one hundredth year on the 10th of last September, 
preached in Syracuse on the morning of Sunday, Dee. 
28. His discourse occupied twenty-five minutes, and 
was full of vigor. : 

Wa.LkeR—The Mass. election sermon is to be deliv- 
ered this se by Rev. James Walker, D.D., ex-pres- 
ident of Harvard College. This will be the second 
time. 

¥Vattox—Dr. Thomas Walton died in Pepperell, on 
the 21st, at the age of 92 years. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1791, having been for several years 
the only survivor of his class. 

*VESTERVELT—Henry D. Westervelt of Hackensack, 
N. J., has left $3,000 to the trustees of Rutgers Col- 
lege, for educating indigent young men for the minis- 
try of the R. D. Church. 

, Wuttz—Hon. Joseph White of Williamstown, Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education, has assumed 
the treasuryship of Williams College. 

'Wuirmorre—Rey. A. A. Whitmore, Lenox, Q., has 
assumed the pastoral care of the ional 
churches of Hartford and Fowler, co. 

“Wooprtrr—Rev. L. N. Woodruff has left the Con- 


—_—= church at Hudson, St. Croix eo., and gone 
to 





Illinoie, has resigned that post and resumes his pas- 


General eins. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tre most important domestic news of the week is 
political; several legislatures having met, messages 
been delivered, senators chosen, etc. all 
these occurrences, the most important is the Message 
of Governor Horatio Seymour of New York, which 
has been expected with great interest as a sort of 
Democratic manifesto. 

Of this message, only a little more than one-fourth 
is given to its proper object, the affairs of the state, 
which are discussed with Gov. Seymour’s well-known 
business ability. 

The remainder of the message constitutes a most 
singular document. Except a paragraph or two with 
a stuck-on air, it might have been written by Julian 
the Apostate, so utterly is it without an ethical prin- 
ciple or feeling. It bears against the “ Abolitionists,” 
with a train of considerations which could be cited 
with exactly the same force, and indeed were, by the 
proconsuls of Trajan and the priests of Diocletian 
against those pestilent “ higher-law” men, the early 
Christian martyrs. The chief meaning of the mes- 
sage is shown by its repeated appeals to the Western 
states and their supposed pride and power and dis- 
affection. It is primarily Gov. Seymour's bid to the 
Western and Middle states for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. But it is too soon; and Gen. 
Rosecrans has knocked all its points off too. In gen- 
eral and in detail, all this political part of the message 
is stuffed with the most open misstatements and mis- 
representations in the extreme anti-war pro-slavery 
party Democratic interest, so that it ranges fair 
abreast with the recent speeches and manifestoes of 
the rebels themselves. We can only add a single 
generalization; that the whole body of Gov. Sey- 
mour’s attacks on the Administration, which are 
mainly for the “arbitrary arrests,” assert principles 
which would in fact have permitted unlimited treason 
at the North, subject only to such patriotism as that 
of such judges as Barnard and Taney. 

—In the same line with Jeff Davis and Horatio 
Seymour, and between them, is the really secession- 
ist quasi-Union Kentucky Governor Robinson, whose 
message whines and scolds over the Emancipation 





‘Proclamation, calling it fatal and indiscreet, and re- 


peating again the foolish babble that.it will “ fire the 
Southern heart,” and make a restored Union impos- 
sible. It will, if this traitor can bring it about. And 
he calls on the Legislature to record their opposi- 
tion to it. 

—Buit litile better is the message of Gov. Burton 
of Delaware. 

—These political manifestoes, the resolutions of 
sundry Democratic meetings, the rejoicings over the 
traitor Olds, just out of jail and calling on the Ohio 
Legislature to refuse any more soldiers, and other 
similar demonsirations, show us the Democratic 
party rallying as fast and as hard as it can into line 
for the next Presidential campaign, on the platform 
of Power at Any Price, even including Rebel Inde- 
pendence and a Slave Republic. 

—On the other hand, the messages of the Gover- 
nors of Maine, Mass., Penn., Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and New Mexico are all, so far as they 
refer to national affairs, earnestly and uncompro- 
misingly patriotic, in favor of vigorous war, of the 
thorough re-establishment of the Union and its com- 
plete authority, and of fercing the unconditional sur- 
render of the rebels. 

—About a month ago, the papers published brief 
accounts of the discovery of great frauds in the New 
York Custom-House. Nothing more has been heard 
on the subject, except a strong intimation that the 
matter is hushed up by the Custom-House ¢fficers on 
account of the respectability of the parties who have 
been defrauding. 

—Mr. Chandler was re-elected to the U. 8S. Senate 
from Michigan, Jan. 8, for 6 years. 

—Mr. Bayard was on the same day re-elected in 
like manner from Delaware. 

—There is a dead-lock in the House of Representa- 
tives of New York, which met on Monday, Jan. 5, 
found itself “tied” on the choice of a Speaker, and 
has up to this time voted ferty-eight times without 
an election. 





FOREIGN. 


Tur European news is to Jan. 2, and is of very little 
interest or importance. : 

—On Dec. 16, the Emperor of France visited Baron 
Rothschild at his house at Ferriéres, not far from 
Paris. It is said that the hunting was provided by 
having 10,000 head of game brought from Bohemia, 
and let leose in the park, which covers 3,700 acres ; 
that the plate for the feast was made on purpose of 
silver, and the patterns destroyed ; that the great hall 
is a square room about 130 feet each way, and 65 
high, roofed with glass. Mansion and entertainment 
alike were on a scale of almost visionary splendor. 

—Greece appears to be almost ocniely unani- 
mous in desiring Prince Alfred of England for a King. 
The Greek merchants of Liverpool and London voted 
for him; almost all the Greek votes at home went for 
him; and the Greeks of the Turkish island of Candia 
are much excited about it. He seems to furnish a 
nucleus for a revivification of the Greek nationality. 
But the English special envoy on the 80th of Decem- 
ber declined the Greek crown, promising at the same 
time the good-will of England toward Greece. 

—Caridaldi has gone home to his island of Caprera. 

—It is reported that the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, England, is securely established as a money- 
making affair, and is increasingly attractive and 
attended. 

—There has been an earnest and warmly outspoken 
meeting at Manchester of working-men, for the pur- 
pose of expressing sympathy with the Union. It was 
presided over by the mayor, and resolutions and an 
address were adopted, strongly approving of emapci- 
pation, and of coercing obedience to law in the South. 
A letter of warm approbation from John Stuart Mill 
was also read. 

—The English revenue for 1862 was about three 
hundred and fifty-five millions of dollars, and was 
about $12,000,000 larger than the year before ; where- 
upon 7’he Times concludes that cotton is not king. 

—It is said that ten thousand more men must be 
sent to the French army in Mexico. 


Evitors’ Book Cable. 


BOOKS. 
—_ 











SUGGESTION TO PUBLISHERS. 

Various persons of sense and judgment have sug- 
gested to us that it would be a great convenience if 
the prices of books, ete, noticed in 7’he Independent, 
should be given. We have intended to give this 
item whenever it has been given to us. We will 
gladly publish the prices of all books noticed in this 
column, if our friends, the publishers, will enable us 
to do so. 

Tne Srory or tHE Guarp: a Chronicle of the War. 
By Jessie Benton Fremont. * * * Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1868. 16mo. pp. 227. 

A sprightly notice of this sprightly book from the 
pen of one who was an actor in its scenes, appeared 
in this column some weeks since, in advance of its 
publication. It is now for sale, and finds interested 
readers in two classes of the community: the friends 
of Genera] Fremont and his enemies; a unity of in- 
terest which has already enabled Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields to remit $500 to St. Louis for the assistance of 
those families of members of the Guard which need 
it. 

Titan: a Romance. From the German of Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter. Translated by Charles T. 
Brooks. In two volumes. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 522 and 521. 

The plot of “Titan” is briefly thus. The princes 
of Haarhaar and Hohenfliess are cousins, and the 
former hopes to succeed the latter, who is long child- 
less. At last, however, Luigi of Hohenfliess is born, 
and the angry expectant plots against him, and sub- 
sequently contrives to have him infected with a 
disease which insures his childlessness. But after- 
wards are born other Hohenfliess children, twins, 
Albano and Julienne ; and to secure Albano from the 
fate of his brother, he is secretly exchanged with 
Countess Cesara for the latter’s daughter. Thus Al- 
bano is brought up under the care of a supposed 
father, Don Gaspard, Count de Cesara, and at last 
becomes prince quite unexpectedly to himself. This 
plot, however, is used backwards; the solution com- 
ing only at the end of the book. The interest of the 
story comes from its delineation of Albano, his good 
enough but indistinct aspirations ; his education by 
his tutor Schoppe and others; his three love affairs 
with Liana, Linda, and Idoine, which teach that one 
love does not vitiate another at all; the abominable 
wickedness of Roquairol ; the fantastic observations 
of tutor Sehoppe ; other dramatis person@ and their 
characters ; and Richter’s own unfailing circumam- 


Like Les Miscrables, Titan is said to have occupied 
ten years of its author’s life, and to be his master- 
piece. In other respects, however, it is curiously its 
opposite. The intricate tangle of its thoughts con- 
trasts with the clear-cut massive decided 
outline of Hugo’s characters and Bo 





conceptions, th 
books are excessively episodical ; but while the epi- 


sodes of Hugo stand one side by themselves, and 
permit his story to proceed with a masctline density 
and close articulation of narrative, those of “ Titan” 
(besides certain entirely disconnected “ comic appen- 
dixes” judiciously omitted by the translator) are an 
incessant and obscuring cloud of thoughts, allusions, 
deductions, illustrations, and reflections, sometimes 
growing out of the story, sometimes merely hovering 
about it, which do not help but hinder its movements ; 
insomuch that an actual effort is necessary to retain 
its thread. The motives of Les Misérables are of 
colossal magnificence ; the loftiest and most sélf- 
sacrificing mercy, sympathy, $elf-denial, and endur- 
ance ; while those of Titan are the petty dynastic 
ambitions and tricks of mean little principality courts, 
or at best the indistinct ambition of a fine young 
fellow to do something noble. The machinery of 


Les Misérables is the vast and awful enginery of the 


modern social and legal corrective and repressive 


forces ; that of Titan the deceits of rival houses, the 
temptations of a pander, and the tricks of an old 
rascal constitutionally unable to tell the truth, who 
operates with masks, mirrors, wax figures, gas, and 
ventriloquism. There is an odd cross contrast of 
names and character. Victor Hugo’s book, named 
after the lowest of wretches, is wonderful for colossal 
portraitures. Titan is colossal only in its name} 
which is a conceit, and has nothjng to do with iis 
matter. It is nowise Titanic, and is meritorious only 
for some respectable delineations of character, and 
for many single thoughts, just or ingenious or beau- 
tiful. 

Titan is not an exceedingly great book ; no writer 
can be very great who uses his own language so that 
special dictionaries have to be made of his peculiar 
words. 

The work of translation has been performed by Mr. 
Brooks in a manner which cannot be praised too 
highly, and which shows remarkable industry, knowl- 
edge of German, command of English, and general 
culture. 

So high are these merits, that it is utterly incon- 
ceivable to us how Mr. Brooks should have permitted 
himself to present to the American reader (not to 
mention some little detail of two separate seductions) 
several vulgarities so gross that we can only hint at 
them; terms which we tolerate with sufficient difti- 
culty when used in the pure simplicity of innocence, 
in the books of Scripture written thousands of years 
ago and translated hundreds of years ago: such as 
defile the pages of the Heptameron and of Rabelais. 
How is it possible for a nineteenth-century, American, 
New England, Unitarian clergyman, to have thus de- 
fied the beautiful purity which is the whitest, bright- 
est ornament of our manners? There can be no 
excuse. If Mr. Brooks felt that he could not omit 
such stuff, he should have let the book alone. There 
are but three or four such dirty passages. But they 
are such as in our judgment would prevent any 
judicious parent at’ any rate from leaving the book 
where his children can get it. 

Piterims’ Sones; Musical Pocket Companion, er @ 
Tiymn and Tune Book for Prayer and Social Meetings ; 
consisting chiefly of Selections from the Author's most 
popular Melodies and Hymns that have been issued 
within the last few years ; together with a variety of 
new Melodies never before published. The whole 
designed as a help to the Prayer-Meeting, the Class- 
Meeting, and all Religious Social Gatherings. By 
William 3. Bradbury. New York: Ivison, Phinney 
& Co. and Wm. B. Bradbury. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. Long 24mo. pp. 125. 

This comprehensive title well states the character 
of the contents of the book. Its music and words 
include many compositions of merit, and we think it 
will be found a convenient and useful addition to our 
popular musical literature. 


Buive Book ; or, Register oMéiicers and Agents, 
civil, military, and naval, in the Service of the United 
States ; corrected to November, 1862; ... Com- 
piled by J. Disturnell. New York: J. H. Colton. 
1868. 8vo. pp. 262. 

This is a convenient and well-arranged list. 

It fails to give one important and interesting chap- 
ter, however. It mentions where all the officials 
were born, but not the state from which they were ap- 
pointed. But we suppose it is not thought desirable 
that the public should have so much access as that 
would give them to the political “slate.” They 
ought to, though. A brief summary of part of the last 
census is added. 


Memoirs oF Mrs. Joanna Beruune. By her son, 
Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D. With an appendix, con- 


taining extracts from the writings of Mrs. Bethune. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 
250. 


Mrs. Bethune, daughter of that singularly pure, 
practical, and useful Christian, Mrs. Isabella Graham, 
was endowed with a large share of her mother’s 
excellences. This book is a good memoir of her, in- 
teresting and useful both as a record of an exceed- 
ingly symmetrical and consistent religious life, and as 
an instructive account of the means and results of 
energetic and judicious efforts in behalf of the poor, 
ignorant, and wretched. 


PERIODICALS. 


In Mr. Sears’s National Quarterly Review for De- 
cember, are: “The Arts and Sciences among the 
Ancient Egyptians,” a very good summary oi the 
attainments in question ; “ New England Individual- 
ism,” which quality is discussed with considerable 
correctness of thought as the central and chief 
causative trait of American character; “Genius, 
Talent, and “Tact,” a not particularly successful at- 
tempt to define the essential and relative qualities of 
those endowments; “Ought our great Atlantic 
Cities be Fortified?”’—an unsyntactically entitled 
article, arguing with ability on the affirmative side 
of the question ; “The Writings and Loves of Robert 
Burns ;” “André and Arnold,” an interesting coup 
deil of the life and death of the former; “ Bacon 
as an Essayist,” a eulogistic review; “ Publishers, 
Good, Bad, and Indifferent,” one of the characteristic 
“slam-banging” assaults of this roughly outspoken 
Review upon “the trade,” with exceptional praise 
and blame predominant, partly just, but toe harshly 
awarded; “Direct and Indirect Taxes ai ilome and 
Abroad,” which argues that “the true financial 
policy of the country is to go back to specie payments, 
and borrow ai sé market price, and tax property 
in whatever shape fund, in proportion to its value ; 
aad lastly, the usual qu extended, fearless, inci- 


sive, and often valuable book-. tices. ‘ 

—The Historical Magazine a,.* Amertoan ee 
and Queries for December has, amv “8 ® Vere © 
other matter, articles on “The Life of _ tolasabus ~ 
the Giustiniani Psalter, Turin, 1516,” and a. Uteniea 
paper by Henry Hall of Vt. on “The Evacua, re 
Ticonderoga in 1777.” A note on the New York v , 
Controller’s office states that its account-books 
before 1691 are either not in existence or are lost; 
and that from 1809 to 1856 the city treasurers kept 
no account-books except for trust funds, relying en- 
tirely on the books of the bank where the city money 
was kept. 

—The North British Review (Scott's reprint) for 
November has the following articles: 1. Christian 
Individuality ; 2. The Austrian Empire in 1862; 3. 
Clough’s Poems ; 4. Assimilation of Law; 5. France 
and Scotland ; 6. Popular Prophetical Literature ; 7. 
Syria and the Eastern Question; 8. St, Clement’s 
Eve (Henry Taylor’s tragedy); 9. The American 
Conflict. Of these, the first isa summary sketch of 
the lives of Rev. John Angell James, Rev. J. Sortain, 
the merchant Samuel Budgett of Bristol, England, 
Prof. George Wilson of Edinburgh University, Sir E. 
Parry, and Capt. Hedley Vicars, With their contrasts 
and similarities of Christian experience and value ; 
the second believes in Austria provided she will 
swallow the quack England’s Universal Panacea of 
free trade; the third gives Clough the praise by this 
time pretty generally awarded him, of excellent char- 
acter, great industry, considerable learning, and Some 
poetical merit. The fifth is an interesting summary 
of Michel’s book on the ancient connection between 
Scotland and France; and the only other one of 
special interest here, the last, has only the ungrate- 
ful attraction of the staple English malignant hypo- 
critical whining over the assumed destruction of our 
nation. 

—The London Quarterly for October (Scott's re- 
print) ends, like The North British, with an article 
most slanderous and false in many things, and which 
assumes the truth of the whole of jts title, “The 
Confederate Struggle and ion.” Tie other 
articles are, a deservedly tau review of Les 
Misérables ; a statement of the substance and charac~ 
teristics of Plato’s Dialogues, in Dr. Whewell’s trans- 
lation; a characterization of ‘Modern Political 
Memoirs ”—i. ¢., in England since 1760 ; a statistical 
and industrial and social account of Belgium, appar- 
ently very carefully done ; a critique on the English 
side of “The Waterloo of Thiers and Victor Hugo ad 
“ Aids to Faith,” which is a recapitulation of the 
Essay and Review controversy, to the effect that the 








Essayists and Reviewers haye | been demol- 
ished ; and an account of “ The ping Rebellion.” 
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THE ASPECT OF TO-DAY. 


— 4 


Ir is never safe to despair of the Republic. 
One thereby only proves himself a false 
prophet, by foreboding evil or predicting the 
ruin of his country. A brave faith is a fore- 
token of victory. 

The present discouragements are nota few. 
The military situation is not auspicious. The 
army at Fredericksburg is at a dead-lock, and 
jn idleness. The army of the Mississippi, 
after catching sight of the church-spires of 
Vicksburg, was beaten back to its boats, and 
abandoned the siege. The victory of Gen. 
Rosecrans was signal, but not conclusive— 
like Shiloh and Antietam, a little improved 
by repetition. The blockade at Galveston 
was brilliantly broken by the enemy—with- 
out great loss to ourselves, but not without 

greatshame. Looking to-day along the whole 
line of war, the Union cause stands neither 
victorious, nor defeated, but baffled. 

Our armies, too, are murmuring, with 
reasonable complaint, from long lack of their 
hard-earned pay. The bulk of our soldiers 
have not received a cent in more than half 
a year. We see no just ground to excuse 
the Government for this neglect. It is 
hardly a palliation to say that the Ad- 
ministration, having spent all, is borrow- 
ing. Our protest is, against borrowing 
to pay contractors, while pleading to 
the soldiers an empty exchequer, or uncon- 
vertible five-twenty bonds. The pay of the 
soldier, even when he gets it, is little enough. 
But when he goes through a year’s campaign 
without a penny, it is time for his friends 
to say hard words. Take the thousands of 
political office-holders scattered over the 
country, and not?a corporal’s guard of the 
whole have been denied their salaries. But 
a soldier in the army who has been paid since 
last spring is a curiosity in camp. 

Then, too, good men who go to Washington 
to take a look-out from the center, come home 
with unflattering tales. Every day we hear 
somebody say, “I have been to Washington ; 
* T talked with a dozen members of Congress ; 
“TI had half an hour with a Secretary; I 
“heard a good story in the White House.” 
Whereupon, the burden of all the reports 
which serious and earnest men bring back 
is, a lack of determined purpose, of definite 
mcasures, of onthusiastic zeal, of devout faith, 
throughout every department of the Govern- 
ment. A knot of senators and representatives, 
standing the othey day on the Capitol steps, 
were asking each other the question, “ What 
“is the great need of the hour ?”” when 
a stranger, overhearing them, exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, it is a need of God in your 
“hearts!” We note with sorrow the painful 
Jack of high moral earnestness, of deep re- 
ligious conviction, of an inspiriting faith in 
Divine Providence, among a great majority of 
the public men at Washington. 

Not so was it in the days of our Fathers! 
Nothing is so illustrious in the history of their 
struggle as the pervading moral ~enthusiasm, 
and positive religious fervor, which in- 
spired members of the first Congress with 
that sagacious wisdom and that sublime 
heroism which made their cause sacred and 
victorious. But now, at the seat of Govern- 
ment, men are strangely and sorrowfully desti- 
tuté of the animating fire which should burn 
within the breasts of statesmen who expect 
to save their country in such a time as this. 

But among the people at large, throughout 
the loyal states, in spite of many defeats and 
few successes, in spite of the multiplying 
costs and sacrifices of the struggle, we have 
noticed, with thankfulness to God, the tokens 
of a partial revival of popular enthusiasm. 
We shall not see again the buoyant days of 
eighteen months ago, when men’s eyes 
flashed, and their hearts bounded, in the 
early zeal which the good cause inspired. 
But although that ardor—which the Govern- 
ment first neglected, and then deliberately 
quenched—cannot be again revived, the 
People, even during their long period of cold- 
ness toward the Administration, never once 
lost their grand convictions of the value of 
their institutions, nor vacillated in their 
heroic purpose to maintain them. And now, 
since the beginning of the year, the reviving 
moral feeling of the country is witnessed on 
every side. Setting aside ‘the necessity of 
the President’s act as a military measure, the 
Proclamation of Freedom was needed even 
if for no other purpose than thus to re-inspire 

. the public mind. : 
\ Our armies, also, had need of it for their 
Own moral health. A great army, without a 
great principle, grows corrupt and degenerate. 
Battles and Camps tend to rust and corrode 
‘the higher nature of the soldier. It is thus 
that armies are always their own worst 
enemies. The present stupendous military 
element in our body politic—an element 
which our people have always been taught 
to dread in a Republic—would soon, if al- 
lowed to. grow corrupt, breed infections 
that would destroy our free institutions. The 
only salvation of a great army, and the only 
salvation of a nation that keeps a great army, 
is, to keep pure the public virtue by the 
cleansing power of sacred principles animat- 
ing men’s hearts. 

But sucha principle is henceforth, undis- 
guisedly, to enter into the watch-words and 
‘war-cries of citizens and soldiers. 

What now remains ? 

The interval between the destruction and 
the salvation of the Republic is measured by 





mercy of the great. 


proverb, it makes all the heads uneasy. All four 


two steps: one is, Emancipation ; the other, 
Military Success. The first is taken: the . 
other delays. How is it to be ‘achieved? 
There is but one answer: by the Negro! snd 

The world has not seen a sublimer in-| 
stance of poetic justice than this: that the | 
very people whom we have bruised, | 
and scourged, and shamefully entreated, | 
should now be the final reliance of the 
Government. They are the forlorn hope 
of the Republic. They are the last safe- 
keepers of the good cause. We must make 
alliance with them, or our final success is 
imperiled. 

Congress is in dispute over a bill to arm 
and equip 150,000 negroes, to serve in the 
war. Let it stop the debate! The case is 
settled ; the problem is solved ; the argument 
is done. Let the recruiting-sergeants beat 
their drums! The next Levy of Troops must 
not be made in the North, but on the Planta- 
tions. Marshal them into line by regiments 
and brigades! The men that have picked 
cotton must now pick flints! Gather the great 
Third Army! Fortwo years the Government 
has been searching, in an enemy’s coun- 
try, for a path to victory : only the Negro can 
find it! Give him gun and bayonet, and let 
him point the way! The future is fair: God 
and the Negro are to save the Republic! 





LIBERTY IN GREECE. 


Tue Revolution in Greece (of which our corre- 
spondent, Rev. Gitpert Haven, writes as an eye- 
witness in Athens) loses nothing, either in politi- 
cal or moral significance, by having proved blood- 
less. A careful perusal of our correspondent’s able 
statement of the causes and main features of this 
great popular movement will strike every thought- 
ful mind as an auspicious sign of the growth of 
Popular Liberty in Europe. 

A people living in a classic land—inheriting an 
illustrious history—treading a soil made sacred 
by ancient graves—quickened with memories of 
heroés, orators, artists, and poets—enjoying a cli- 
mate which the sun takes pains to make splendid, 
as if he purposely lingered over those antique 
ruins—possessing,from Nature, the gift of a penin- 
sula of many arms, fitted for the home of a mar- 
itime nation; this historic people, after a long 
insignificance among the powers of Europe, 
are now seeking to restore the long-forfeited dig- 
nity of their forefathers, and are rising, like Italy, 
out of the dust into which they have been crum- 
bled—to' be breathed upon once more with the 
breath of national life. 

There is a political and a moral reason for this 
Revolution. The first.is the more obvious; the 
second, though less patent, is not less powerful. 
Otho, for thirty years the King of Greece—who 
ought to have been only a rag-picker !—had so sig- 
nally earned the contempt of his people, that, on the 
breaking out of the Revolution, not a single sword 
was drawn in his defense. Without stopping to 
thirk who should take his place, the Greeks re- 
solved no longer to stamd in the attitude of offering 
beer to a Bavarian. But havingsettled who shall 
not be king of Greece, they are not suffered to settle 
who shall. The small nations of Europe are at the 
The Greek Government exists 
by the sufferance of other governments. It makes 
obeisance to four crowned sovereigns—a queen, 
an emperor, a ezar,and a sultan. Otho, who was 
never a sovereign, but only a puppet, is now only 
a beggar. © 

A little kingdom, yet its crown is big enough 
for four great heads at once! Moreover, as in the 





are trying to lift it off. Nobody wants to wear 
it. Each is anxious to lay it aside. The crown 
of a kingdom goes begging! Never a log-cabin 
postmastership in this country met with such a 
fate! A prince of England refusing, a prince 
of Portugal has the next refusal. He probably 
will decline. Who then will be King of Greece ? 
That hangs on many chances. Only one thing is 
sure: it will not be a Greek. 

Not that the Greeks have had no voice in the 
matter. They have already uttered their voice. 
Our correspondent witnessed the late election for 
tht kingship. Instead of casting ballots in a box, the 
people wrote their choice in a book. The prevail- 
ing vote was for Alfred, son of Victoria ; too young 
to be a king, and too sickly to be a merchant’s 
clerk. But the people voted for England, not for 
Alfred : for an English Navy in the gean, not for 
an English prince in Athens. But, in the name 
of the Prince, Lord Palmerston declines the offer. 
The, English journals give the reason. In the 
coming complications of Europe, the British throne 
does not wish its second son caught too far away 
from home on the entangling web of international 
polities. ' 

Nor does the great Secretary give up merely the 
throne of Greece: he means to withdraw the Brit- 
ish flag from the Ionian Islands. These islands, 
lying along the west coast of Greece, were put 
under British protection years ago, at the general 
request of Europe. But the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, flattered at first with the compliment, 
groaned at last under the expense. Corfu,{the 
northernmost of the group, lying opposite the 
boot-heel of Italy, has cost the British treasury the 
perpetual expense of a great fleet. The new pol- 
icy of the British Government is to maintain a con- 
solidated naval establishment at Malta, and to 
abandon Corfu as not worth the cost. To maintain 
the protectorate, even in time of peace, is costly— 
something like the cost to the United States of main- 
taining {the mails in South Carolina; while, in 
time of war, the cost in ships would be thrice the 
value of all the islands together. Besides, Malta 





lies in the highway to British India: Corfu lies re- 
motely at one side. 

Indeed, we see it hinted in British journals 
that the Government is gétting tired of its unimport- 
ant naval stations, not only in the Mediterranean, 
but at many other dots on the map of the seas 
where British fleets, for years, have had almost 
nothing to maintain except themselves. 

But the political and economical aspects of the 
Greek Revolution, even with all its international 
complications, are not its most interesting fea- 
ture. Underlying all these is an element of 
change, operating through them all, half-uncon- 
sciously to the people themselves,—the growth of 
Protestant Christianity in Greece. 

By this we do not mean that any overshadow- 
ing proportion of the Greek population have an 
inner perception of the truths of Evangelical re- 
ligion, and are, in this highest sense, Protestants ; 
but that, owing to the steady propagation among 
them, for years, of the vitalizing principles of the 
Gospel of Christ—of whose inevitable revolu- 
tionary tendency the political revilers of the 
Protestant missions in Greece have had but little 
suspicion—the Greeks now see that Protestantism 
commands the leadership among great nations, 
and that, as Garibaldi has proclaimed the hope of 
Italy to be a Free Bible and no Pope, so for 
Greece’also there is the same high hope : this and 
this only! 

The Greeks are an intelligent people, given to 
study, fond of the arts of peace, readers of daily 
newspapers, disputants of ideas as in the olden 
time, diligent watchers of other nations, and as 








capable of self-government as the American peo- 


ple. Is this an exaggerated statement? Let the 
letter of our correspondent—himself a New Eng- 
lander, and understanding what elements are 


| necessary to make @ prosperous and permanent 


state—bear witness. 
In pushing one king from the throne, and voting 
another into his place, the only tion 


was, whether the new Government should be 
a Monarchy or a Republic. Does any one 
ask why, when this question hung in the balance, 
the scale fell finally on the monarchic side? 
Our correspondent gives the reason. “ The influ- 
“ence of the United States,” he says, “ would far 
“surpass that of England but for our present 
“struggle.” This is solemn testimony. By-and- 
by, when history shall be written, the Slavehold- 
ers’ Rebellion in this country will stand charged, 
not only with the disturbed peace of our own 
land, and the wasting of its treasures, and the 
slaughter of its citizens, but with staying the 
progress of Liberty on the other hemisphere, 
breeding a distrust of popular government, and 
making plausible the arguments of kings and 
privileged classes against the equality of a true 
Democracy. ‘ 

Greece—by inheritance of the fame of her 
ancient Republic, by her long modern oppression 
under the rod of monarchic powers, by the steady 
progress of intelligence among her people, and by 
her late reasserted manhood—deserves a free and 
constitutional government. Nay, she has an apos- 
tolic right to it. Did not Paul proclaim in Athens 
the universal brotherhood of mankind ? 

“Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars? Hill, 
“and said, Ye menof Athens, I perceive that inall 
“things ye are too superstitious. For as,J passed 
“by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar 
“ with this inscription, To the Unknown God. Whom 
“therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
“unto you. God, that hath made the world and all 
“things therein, seeing that he is Lord of hedvtn 
“and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
“hands; neither is worshiped with men’s hands, as 
“though he needed anything, seeing he giveth to 
“all life, and breath, and all things; and hath 
“made of ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF 
“MEN for to dwell on the face of the earth.” 

It was in Athens, the world’s seat of learning 
and philosophy, the world’s center of political dis- 
cussion, that Paul chose his favored opportunity 
to declare the great Christian doctrine of Human 
Liberty and Equality. Mars’ Hill stands not so 
sure as this great fundamental idea of a true gov- 
ernment. All Christian hearts in America will be 
kindled to enthusiasm, on learning that the prin- 


‘ciples of liberty, of personal rights, of the dignity 


of man—which are to be finally woven into the 
texture of all political constitutions, the wide world 
round—are now, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
blossoming into a beautiful fruitage in the classic 
land of their early planting. Thus, the labors of 
the earlier and of the later missionaries have 
proved like the early and the latter rain ! 

Great nations can exist without Chrisanity ; 
for many flourished and deeayed before the Chris. 
tian era; but when a great nation, of ancient 
renown, has been once brought low, like Italy or 
like Greece, there is no quickening power in the 
world, but the power of Christianity, that can re; 
store it to newness of life. As the lame man 
was made whole at the touch of the Master, i 
appears as if God were about to rework ea 
miracle for the restoration of maimed and halt 
ing Italy and Greece. 

Shall we add a hint to the Government af 
Washington? During the Greek Revolution oi 
years ago, Daniel Webster’s speech of sympathy 
was translated into the Greek tongue, and recited 
to the people from Mars’ Hill. During the present 
erisis in that country, let this Government send, 
not a written paper of sympathy, bui an embas+ 
sador with a living voice to welcome that people 
into the family of nations, and into the fellow- 
ship of all men who love liberty. Let us send, 
not a politician, but a scholar, a Christian. We 
have sent @ man of learning to Italy ; why not 
another to Greece ? We have in our mind such a 
man, for instance, as Dr. M. B. Anderson, Presi- 
dent of Rochester University, or such a man as 
Dr. 8. G. Howe of Boston. But let us send some 
good man, whoever he may be. We shall the 
more surely preserve our own liberties by keeping 
our hearts zealous for the liberties of other 
nations. il 








Tre CentraL Parx.—The admirers of our 
beautiful Park, and especially the hundreds of 
thousands. of. visitors who resort to its well-kept 
paths, to the margins of its lakes, or to its ice- 
fields in the skating season, are interested in the 
control of this great public institution. Some 
of them will perhaps learn, for the first time, from 
this paragraph, that an effort has been contem- 
plated for some months, and is now being made, to 
revolutionize the management of the Park, and to 
throw it into the hands of some political faction- 
ists ia Our city administration. 

The Park is now under the care of a Board 
of Commissioners, specially organized for the pur- 
pose, and composed of gentlemen of the first 
standing, such as Moses H. Grinnell, Russell, 
Stebbins, and others. This composition of the 
Board removes the Park from the mere partisan 
influences and control which so*thoroughly mark 
almost every other department of public service. 

The project now on foot proposes to place these 
beautiful grounds under the management, or rather 
mismanagement, of the Street Commissioner. In 
such hands, we feel assured that the public inter- 
ests would suffer in every respect. 

We deem it our duty, on behalf of the people: 
to protest against the overthrow of the Board of 
Commissioners, and the transfer of this great insti- 
tution to the hands of a single individwal, and he 
a politician. We hope every public-spirited citi- 
zen will give a voice against the change. 





Revier Suir to Enetann.—The ship George 
Griswold, which sailed on-Saturday, laden with 
provisions for the Land¢ashire sufferers, will be 
historical, and deserves a word of notice. She 
was built by Deacon Thomas of Quincy, Mass. 
Her cargo consists of 13,236 bbls. of flour, 315 
boxes of bread, 50 bbls. of pork, 167 bags of corn, 
125 bbls. of bread, 50 bbls. of beef, 102 boxes of 
bacon, and 3 tierces of rice. 

On Friday morning Captain George Lunt, her 
commander, entegtained the International Relief 
Committee and invited guesis on board his beau- 
tiful eraft. Among the distinguished persons 
present were Rev. Drs. S. H. Cox, William 
Adams, Francis Vinton, A. D. Smith, T. L. 
Cuyler, and many well-known merchants and 
lawyers. Dr. Adams invoked the blessing of 
God upon the givers of these gifts, and upon the 
unfortunate operatives who need the bread thus 
cast upon the waters for their relief. Mr. A. A- 
Low, the Treasurer, reported the amount contrib- 
uted to be over $108,000. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Drs. Smith, Vinton, Adams, and Cox. The 
pleasant meeting was concluded with a collation, 
at which toasts were given complimentary to John 
Bright and Richard Cobden, the champions of re- 
form in England. 





Tne Fourteenth-street Sabbath-school Mission- 
ary Association of Dr. Asa D. Smith’s charch 
this city, whose seventh anniversary is advertised 
in this issue, is one of the most useful juvenile 
societies in the city, having, as we learn, con- 
tributed, since its organization, about eight thou- 
sand dollars for Sunday-sehool purposes. Dr. 





Macgowan, from Japan, will be present to interest 
both small and great ; and as to the children’s sing- 
ing, Mr. Lucius Hart conducts that, which is all 
that need be said of that part of the exercises. 





PURITANS AND PAINTERS. 


Tue Democratic papers are just now decrying 
The Yankees. Whatever damaging word they 
can say against the Puritans, (as New Englanders 
are called in a lump,) finds instant echo on all 
sides among the opponents of the Administration 
and Republicanism.~ To bring contempt upon the 
people who are said to be the cause of the war, Is 
to bring the war itself into contempt, and so estab- 
lish a counter-irritant in the public mind which 
shall lead to a compromise with rebellion. 

A writer whose nom de plume is “ Carl Benson,” 
in attempting to defend the Yankees and show 
how injurious it would be to the nation to expel 
New England from the Union, falls into the vulgar 
error of imputing to New England a hostility to 
the Liberal Arts. His exact expression is that the 
New England Puritans are “ unesthetic,” by 
which he means that, like the disciples of George 
Fox, they are religiously opposed to the expression 
of the beautiful in art. 

As Carl Benson is a gentleman of education, 
and, though a native of New York, chooses to 
reside in Massachusetts, he must have uttered 
this groundless accusation without reflecting for 
a moment on the meaning of his words ; for he, 
as well as the rest of the world, knows that if 
the American people have any reputation for art, 
it has been chiefly gained by the genius and labors 
of New England Puritans. 

Our first great Painters, Stuart, Copley, Trum- 
bull, and Malbone, were all New England men, 
as were our first Sculptors, Greenough and Powers, 
and as our most eminent painters and sculptors 
are now. Mr. Church, the landscape painter, is 
a Connecticut Puritan, and, though his works 
have been exhibited in Europe, he has never been 
there himself. 

It is not necessary that we should make a cata- 
logue of New England artists to show how little 
justice there is in the charge of a lack of esthetic 
instinct in the Puritan character, for every one 
who knows anything of the subject, will at once 
recall the eminent names which will refute it. 

It will be remembered, too, that nearly every 
movement for the renaissance of art in this country 
has had a New England origin. Landscape gar- 
dening in the New World had its origin in Mass- 
achusetts; and long before Downing, whose 
parents were New England Puritans, published 
his essays on the subject, that state had become 
renowned for the beauty of its gardens. If any 
one wishes to see-a very striking contrast between 
the esthetic feelings of two communities, let him 
go to Boston and look at its famous Common, 
and then come back to New York and look 
at our Battery: We are very justly proud of 
the budding beauty of our Central Park, and we 
remember with gratitude that we are indebted to 
the genius of a Connecticut Puritan who planned 
it. 

We do not mean to claim for New England the 
honor of producing all the artistic or esthetic 
genius of the country, but we do mean to say that 
the nation is more indebted to it than to any other 
section of the country, or, in fact, to all other sec- 
tions together. Boston, for example, with hardly 
one-fifth the population of New York, has five 
times the number of public statues, and a much 
finer permanent gallery of art than New York, or 
any other city in the Union. 

Esthetic instinct belongs to no sect and no 
nation. It has always manifested itself the most 
vigorously among the most vigorous people. The 
best artists have always risen among the best peo- 
ple. The marbles of Assyria and Greece, the 
pictures of Italy and Germany, bear abundant 
proofs of this. France is an artistic nation, but 
the French of Canada and Louisiana have pro- 
duced no artists; nor have the countrymen of 
Murillo and Velasquez in Mexico given any works 
of art to the world. The Puritanical town of 
Boston alone has done more for art than the whole 
Latin races in the New World. 





THE LOSSES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


NowHeEkrE in this country does one feel the sacri- 
fices made in this war as in Boston. There is 
scarcely @family of influence and position which 
is not represented in the army, and which has not 
felt the sharp strokes of war. One hears of so 
many young men—persons of high culture or fine 
powers, or remarkable character—who have been 
killed before life had proved what they eould 
accomplish. Such heroic and dramatic stories 
are related out of the awful tragedy being 
enacted about us—of newly-married brides part- 
ing from young husbands, who shall meet again 
only on the Resurrection morn—of mothers offer- 
ing gladly their enly sons, the pride and hope of 
many generations—of the widowed and childless 
who will not mourn because their best-beloved 
have been sacrificed on the altar of a great cause. 

For it must be remembered that “ these have all 
“died in faith :” not seeing the result, they have 
had no doubt that this was a war for human 
liberty, and would result in the emancipation of 
the slave. The inspiration of freedom has fired 
the troops of “Old Massachusetts,” and whether 
from this cause or some other, no regiments have 
fought better or suffered more. 

There is not a battle, from the Rappahannock 
to the Mississippi, which does not carry mourning 
to Massachusetts families. Possibly in New York 
our losses are scattered through a greater number, 
so that we do not hear so much of them in any 
particular circle. We think, however, that what 
may be ealled the highest and wealthiest classes 
in Boston are more represented in the army than 
in our own city. And despite the fearful losses 
of her people, there is not about the Bay State yet 
the slightest appearance of yielding. She is quite as 
ready as the most desperate Southerner to offer 
up her last man and last dollar for this great 
cause. Never in the feeling of all right-minded 
men did Massachusetts stand so high as at this 
moment. Whatever twaddle small politicians 
may utter about “ fanatical extremes,” and leaving 
Massachusetts to herself, and the like, no one can 
contemplate a community which is equally fore- 
most in urging moral ideas in advance of the age, 
and in fighting for them, without the deepest ad- 
miration. Massachusetts is the embodiment of 
the moral forees of this nation, and it would be as 
easy to leave out education and Christianity “in 
“ the cold,” as for the American people to leave out 
Massachusetts. 





Tue CuristiaN ALLIANCE held its second anni- 
versary in this city last Friday evening. Dr. 
Tyng, its President, occupied the chair. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Dr. Gillette and 
others. 





Vicror Hveo’s Bishop.—The many readers 
whose eyes have gathered tears at the portrait of 
the Good Bishop in Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, 
will be interested to know that the artist drew his 
picture not from fancy but from life. - 

“In 1815,” as the story begins, “M. Charles 
“ Frangois Bienvenu Myriel was Bishop of D——. 
“He was a man of seventy-five, and had occupied 
“the Bishopric of D—— since 1806.” 

We learn that the real bishop, whose good deeds 
are almost li narrated by the povelist, was 
Charles Francis Melchior Bienvenu Miollis, Bish- 





op of Digne, who was born in. 1753 and died in 
1843. ‘These figures do not exactly correspond 
with Victor Hugo’s; the Bishop’s birth having 
been moved backward thirteen years, and his life 
shortened by eight years, simply to suit the story. 
The good man lives anew in the world after his 
death, and “being dead, yet speaketh.” 


DR. LYMAN BEECHER. 


Tue old oak-tree is down at last. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher closed his life on earth, at his house in 
Brooklyn, on Saturday evening last, about five 
o’clock p.m., aged eighty-seven years. His men- 
tal powers had been decaying for several years, 
until ‘they were almost obliterated. His bodily 
vigor survived, subject to the ordinary decline of 
old age, until within a few weeks, when he sank 
into a comatose state, except as he was purposely 
roused at intervals, until life went out impercep- 
tibly, like a child’s sleep. The funeral was 
attended at Plymouth church on Wednesday, 
(yesterday,) Dr. Bacon preaching the sermon ; and 
this morning the mortal remains are taken to 
New Haven, to be interred in that famous ceme- 
tery, by the side of those of his best-loved minis- 
terial brother, the late Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor. 

Lyman Beecher was the son of David Beecher 
of New Haven, of a family connected with that 
town from its earliest settlement. David Beecher 
was a blacksmith, noted for his genial character, 
his great strength, and his eccentricities. Lyman 
was the only child of his mother, who died soon 
after his birth, and the feeble infant was given to 
an uncle in Guilford, who brought him up as a 
farmer’s boy until he went to college at the age of 
eighteen. Many of his most cherished associa- 
tions were with his early friends and the com- 
panions of his youth at Guilford. 

In Yale Coltege, the class of 1797, to which he 
belonged, was the first that enjoyed the personal 
instructions of President Dwight through the 
entire senior year-instructions which none who 
enjoyed them ever undervalued or forgot. The 
fiftieth anniversary of their graduation was com- 
memorated by the class at the commencement in 
1847, and was attended by twelve of the twenty- 
four surviving members, all but two of whom are 
now gathered to the dead. It was a remarkable 
circumstance, that of a class of thirty-seven gradu- 
ates, twenty-four, or nearly two-thirds, were alive 
at the end of half a century. No following class, 
for ten years, until that of 1807, and only that one 
class, within fourteen years of it, presented so large 
a per-centage of living members. A very inter- 
esting pamphlet memoir of the class was prepared 
by Secretary Thomas Day of Hartford, and Rev. 
Dr. James Murdock of Andover, the preface to 
which says of them: 

“Every one of the thirty-seven was born in 
“New England; and nearly all were descend- 
“ants of Puritans. They have been dispersed 
“through all the New England states, and in the 
“states of New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania ; 
“and, from the purity and correctness of their 
“lives, the soundness of their political and relig- 
“ ious principles, and the persevering energy with 
“which they served their generation, few classes, 
“it is believed, have been more useful in the 
“world, or will, in the great day of retribution, 
“better deserve the plaudit, ‘ Well done, good and 
“faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your 
“ Lord.’” 

After getting his degree, young Beecher studied 
divinity with Dr. Dwight for a year, as was the 
custom of that time, and then obtained the usual 
act ef approbation from the New Haven Associa- 
tion, as a “ candidate for the ministry.” He was 
soon sent for to preach as on probation at East 
Hampton, Long Island, where he was ordained, in 
September, 1799, as pastor of the Presbyterian 
church. The town of East Hampton was orig- 
inally settled by a Puritan population, 
and they had been favored with a 
succession of most excellent pastors, under 
whose ministry the spirit of revivals had been 
kept alive ever since Whitefield’s day. , Dr. Buell, 
the last succeeding pastor, had been blest with 
repeated and glorious revivals of religion. Hence 
the young Beecher was thrown into the midst of 
an intelligent and zealous people, who demanded 
the soundest doctrines and the most earnest 
preaching. His ministry took its shape and im- 
pulse there during eleven years of quiet and suc- 
cessful labor, favored with three seasons of special 
divine influence, which added about three hundred 
members to the church. In that remote and 
isolated parish, with the limited travel and trade 
of those days, there were but few opportunities for 
a man to become known beyond the bounds of his 
own neighborhood. Mr. Beecher, however, at- 
tracted public attention by the sermon on dueling 
which he preached and printed on the occasion of 
the death of Alexander Hamilton by the hand of 
Aaron Burr, and whieh ranked him on the level 
of the foremost pulpit orators of the country. He 
also published a very able sermon entitled, “ The 
“ Government of God desirable,” which in those 
days of earnest theological discussion was widely 
circulated and greatly prized. It was composed 
on the rule which he used afterwards to inculcate 
upon his pupils—* First make it heavy, and then 
“make it hot.” Instead of a purely logical and 
didactic discourse, dry and cold and ineffectual, it 
‘was an argument for the government of God, con- 
ecived as in the presence of eternal realities, and 
poured forth with a living energy appropriate to 
the theme and the concern at stake. That sermon 
was preached at a synodical meeting in New 
Jersey, where it was heard by Judge Tapping 
Reeve of Litchfield, who said at once, “ That is 
“the minister for us,” and he never remitted his 
efforts until he carried off the prize. 

In the year 1810, Mr. Beecher became pastor of 
the First church in Litchfield, where he remained 
sixteen years—as he said, “the most laborious 
“part of my life.” Litchfield was then noted for 
its highly cultivated society of educated men and 
women. Among his parishioners were Judge Reeve, 
the founder and conductor of the famous law 
schoo! in which nearly all the leading lawyers 
and statesmen of that generation were educated ; 
Judge James Gould, his associate and worthy suc- 
cessor in the school; Colonel Benjamin Tall- 
madge,-who had been Washington’s Aid in the 
Revolution; Dr. Sheldon, and others of a like 
stamp—aell lovers and judges of good preaching, 
and long a terror to young ministers. The region 
around him had been richly watered with the 
showers of grace during the great revivals which 
marked the beginning of the century, under the 
preaching of Drs. Griffin, Azel Backus, and Eb- 
enezer Porter, and Messrs. Asahel Hooker, Samuel 
J. Mills, Jeremiah Hallock, and many others like 
them. The first part of his ministry was a time 
of conflict and war, unfavorable to religious de- 
velopment ; but ina few years the old life of the 
churches returned, so that revival followed revi- 
val, in near succession, through all that region, 
for many years. Into this work no man entered 
with his whole heart more than Mr. Beecher, or 
labored more abundantly or with greater success 
in promoting the conversion of men to Christ. 
He was intimately and cordially associated with 
Mr. Nettleton during the whole period of his suc- 
cessful labors in revivals. Iu the doctrine and 
duty of revivals, he was a sincere believer, and 
in the propriety of devising and employing means 
for the purpose of originating and advancing revi- 
vals, he was an earnest and faithful and self- 
sacrificing 





description of those labors, or the results. Bo- 
sides swelling the ranks of the churches, that 
period was rich in the appropriate fruits of social 
advancement, in improved public education, in 
plans for raising a necded supply of pastors and 
preachers both for home and for the Great West, 
in building up the waste places, in the origination 
of the great Temperance Reformation, in promot- 
ing the cause of missions and the Bible Society ; 
and in every good work belonging to a Christian 
community alive to the wants of mankind and its 
Own responsibilities, that blessed peried was sig- 
nally productive. In all these works of love and 
piety, Dr. Beecher was blessed with a band of 
confederate brethren, remarkably like-minded 
with himself on all questions of doctrine and 
practice, and full of the same life of earnest zeal 
for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 
To name as among his most fraternal associates 
such men as Dr. Bennett Tyler, Dr. Noah Porter, 
Dr. Heman Humphrey, Dr. Asahel Nettleton, and, 
beloved above them all, Dr. N. W. Taylor, is to 
indicate something of the privileges he valued, 
and the sources of his strength. 

This period witnessed ghe multiplication of 
great religious institutions and great public occa- 
sions, with which Dr. Beecher became prominent- 
ly connected, as an eloquent: advocate and a de- 
voted laborer, whose influence was felt and his 
services honored in wider spheres, so that he came 
to be recognized as one of the ablest pulpit orators, 
and probably the most effective platform advocate 
with which the country was blessed. In addition 
to his many speeches at anniversaries, and his 
contributions to The Christian Spectator and The 
Connecticut Observer, he has enumerated seven ser- 


mons that were published while he was at Litch- 
field : 


On the Reformation of Morals, 

The Building of the Waste Places, 
Funeral Sermon for Henry Obookiah, 
The Bible a Code of Laws, 

The Faith once Delivered to the Saints, 


The Design, Rights, and Duties of Local 
Churches, 


The Means of National Prosperity. 
To describe these separately, as to its object and 
execution and successful effect, would carry us 
toofar. The“ Réformation of Morals” was one of 
the precursors of the Temperance Reformation ; 
less widely known, but hardly less effective at 
the time, than Dr. E. Porter's “Great Effects 
“from Little Causes.” “The Building up of 
“Waste Places” heralded the Domestic Mission 
movement in Connecticut. The “ Death of 
“Obookiah” consecrated the Foreign Mission 
cause over that young grave. The “Bible a 
“Code of Laws” was preached at an grdination 
in Boston, and introdueed him to the ministers 
and churches as a glorious champion for Evangel- 
ical truth. The “Faith once Delivered to the 
“Saints” was preached at an ordination in Wor- 
cester, and entered boldly into the marrow of the 
Unitarian controversy, but from stand-points and 
with modes of argument wholly original and 
unlooked for. The “Means of National Prosper- 
“ity” was an uncompromising vindication of the 
importance of Religion and Morals as means of 
the national welfare. Every one was called 
forth by an occasion, and had a definite aim and 
object, which it skillfully reached and practically 
promoted. With the love of his people, the confi- 
dence of all the churqhes, and a general respect 
as the foremost minister in the state, he passed 
his fiftieth birthday, the period generally regarded 
as the culminating point of the most vigorous life, 
with the prosoect of a useful, honored, and happy 
old age in the bosom of a host of attached friends. 

But such was not the design of Providence. 
At this very juncture, there was opened before 
him a door of usefulness and honor of transcend- 
ent importance to the Church of God and to his 
own place in the records of History. In the year 
1826, he received a call to the pastorship of a 
church in Boston, which had been formed a few 
months previously, and known by the name of 
Hanover-street. It .was a question of solemn 
moment to decide whether he should leave a field 
which he had so long cultivated, amid so many 
happy surroundings, and carry his young children 
away from their safe and loved mountain home, 
to pass their youth among the exposures of a 
large city. While his mind was still on the 
balance, or rather inclining to the negative, 
he was visited by a clerical friend, a Con- 
necticut pastor, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with things in Boston and its vicinity, 
who set before him the work that needed to be 
done, his qualifications for meeting the case, the 
helps by which he would be surrounded, the 
seasonableness of the movement, the workings of 
Providence in the matter, and the responsibility 
he would incur by declining so great an oppor- 
tunity for advancing the cause of evangelical 
religion, and urged him with all the earnestness 
he could command to aceept)the call at once. At 
length the Doctor clapped his hands with energy, 
and said, “ You have satisfied me. I will go. I 
“am glad you came at this moment to decide my 
“mind.” He at once wrote to the Committee at 
Boston that he would accept the call, and fixed 
the Sabbath in*advance on which he would enter 
upon his duties among them. He then sent to 
the moderator of the Consociation to convene that 
body for his dismission, and announced to the 
church and congregation that he had accepted the 
call, inviting them to unite with him in asking 
the Consociation to dismiss him. And so his lot 
was severed from the Connecticut which he so 
much loved, and for whieh he had spent sixteen 


of the best years of his life in the most varied, 
earnest, and exhaustive labors. 


chusetts were then at about the crisis of their 
struggle to throw off the overshadowing influence 
of Unitarianism, and free themselves and their 
children from the encroachments of a lax theology. 
An earnest discussion had been going on for about 
fifteen years. A Domestic Missionary Society had 
been formed, in 1818, to assist feeble churches, 
including such as should be weakened by a separa- 
tion from Unitarianism. A few separations had 
taken place, and a few new churches had been 
formed, amounting in all to less than thirty, before 
1825. But the policy of the Evangelical party 
had hitherto been of a defensive and depre- 
catory character, amounting almost to timidity. 
Dr. Beecher’s two sermons, already referred to, 
had taken the boldest ground on behalf of the good 
old Gospel, and maintained it, courteously indeed, 
but with a weighty magisterial authority and 
power to which both parties were unaccustomed, 
so that when he came to settle at Boston there was 
a general recognition of him as the champion of 
the Orthodox faith. The churches thenceforward 
assumed a bold and aggressive policy. Measures 
were taken to give to every town the privilege of 
an evangelical ministry as early as practicable. 
The Orthodox minorities in parishes that had 
become Unitarian were called forth and organized 
into churches, to be aided as far as necessary in 
the erection of houses of worship and in the sup- 
port of ministers. Legal rights were claimed and 

maintained by legal methods, and legal questions 

were put to the test of trie], and the disadvantage 

of having to go before Unitarian courts was met 

oy earnest and able popular discussions in pamph- 

lets and periodicals. “The Spirit of the Pil- 

“grims,” a very able monthly review, was estab- 

lished and sustained for many years, under the 

editorship of Dr. Pond, now the venerable pro- 
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The result was marvelous. In about fifteen 
years, 1825-40, there were one hundred and fifty 
churches formed, furnished with convenient meet- 
ing-houses, and supplied with faithful pastors. 
The separation between Unitarianism and Ortho- 
doxy was complete. The victory was complete ; 
the Orthodox had above four hundred churches, 
all'sound and firm in the faith, and the Unitarians 
had ‘but a hundred and thirty-five. Nearly one 
hundred Orthodox churches have been formed 
since 1840, the exact number now reported being 
494. We question whether all ecclesiastical his- 
tory can show so signal an example of recovery 
and restoration and vigorous growth of a body of 
churches placed under so great disadvantage. 

‘The part which was. borne by Dr. Beecher in 
this great religious reform cannot be described in 
the compass of this article. A minister who was 
intimate in those scenes says to us, “ The value 
* of his efforts cannot be exaggerated.” One of his 
greatest services was in setting the ministry on 
fire to attempt great things for Christ. He en- 
couraged all, he helped all, he counseled and 
strengthened all, he was confided in and loved by 
all. His manner was so kind and genial, he was 
so confiding and appreciative and loving, he so 
understood the character and the case, and so 
sympathized in the cares and trials of every one 
of his brother ministers, that the whole body of 
clergy found itself wonderfully strengthened and 
elevated by his presence. 

He was especially helpful and attractive toward 
the young men in the ministry. The kindness of 
his treatmgnt, his familiar confidence and ever 
ready aid, won their hearts ; they looked to him 
for guidance and counsel, and were prepared to 
co-operate with him to the utmost of their ability. 
As was to be expected, there were soon clustered 
around him a noble host of young ministers, by 
whose labors the churches were blest and built up 
in a most happy manner. Such men as Badger 
of Andover, Cowles of Danvers, Beckwith of 
Lowel!, Cleveland of Salem, Nehemiah Adams of 
Cambridge, William Adams of Brighton, Blagden 
of Boston, Maltby of Taunton, Todd of Groton, 
Albro of Chelmsford, Sanford of Medway, 
and many others who afterwards filled 
wide spheres of usefulness, may serve as a 
sample of the kind of ministers who surrounded 
him, as children a father, and who were to him 
as arrows in the hands of a mighty man in the 
struggle for the truth. 

But these great victories for the Gospel were 
‘won by no unevangelical weapons. Dr. Beecher 
commenced his work at Boston, not, as many 
expected, by inaugurating a tremendous onslaught 
upon Unitarianism, but by a series of most direct 
and earnest efforts for the conversion of men to 
Christ. His preaching was directed, with all the 
skill and energy he possessed, to the one object, of 
bringing about and extending a general revival of 
religion. One of the ‘first meetings he appointed 
‘was an Inquiry Meeting. And the good deacons 
who thought it premature were as much aston- 
shed as gratified when they found the place filled 
with people of all ages and classes, who had come 
intelligently and deliberately on purpose to be 
conversed with and prayed for on the weighty 
concern of their soul’s salvation. 

These revivals extended to all the region round 
about, and Dr. Beecher’s voice was heard in the 
special meetings, giving tone and volume to the 
preaching, and earnestness to the prayers of the 
people, while skillfully guiding multitudes of in- 
quirers right to Christ. Unitarianism was not so 
much fought down, as superseded in the regards 
of the people, by showing the more excellent way 
of regeneration through the Holy Spirit, and faith 
in the living and almighty Redeemer. A still 
mightier impulse was given to this work by the 
protracted meetings which were introduced in the 
year 1831, and held in almost every town for sev- 
eral years. In these the presence and aid of Dr. 
Beecher, when obtainable, gave great encourage- 
ment, and aided in the happiest results. 

Nor were any other of the great interests of 
society, religious or literary or social, neglected 
or stinied of merited attention. In the great Tem- 
perance movement, Dr. Beecher was one oi the 
originators. His famous “Six Sermons on In- 
“temperance” were written just at the close 
of his labors in Litchfield, and were preached 
there, it is understood, under the pressure of 
some local circumstances, which gave to 
parts of them such a profundity of convic- 
tion and such an almost unearthly earnestness 
of appeal. They were preached again soon after 
his settlement in Boston, and were immediately 
printed, and brought forth at the moment when the 
American Temperance Society had fairly begun 
to arouse the country to the strange doctrines of 
Total Abstinence, as the only remedy against the 
floods of drunkenness which were threatening 
the dissolution of society. Of course, such a con- 
nection’ of his name with the movement made him 
known everywhere and looked to from all quar- 
ters as a leader in the work, and he was necessa- 
rily called to attend many conventions and other 
public meetings. ° 

Just at this time, also, the formation of the Am- 
erican Home Missionary Society, in which he took 
a leading part, and the new life given to the Am- 
erican Education Society, in which he was most 
deeply interested, turned the thoughts of the 
churches to the importance of attending early to 

the evangelization of the Great West, whose growth 
had begun to astonish careful observers. Dr. 
Beecher’s ardent patriotism was fired with ihe con- 
viction that the country had got to be saved in the 
Great West. The perils which impended if the West 
should continue to be neglected by the Christian 
community, loomed up before him in startling 
gagnitude—perils from Popery, perils from Infi- 
delity, perils from False Doctrine, perils from 
Popular Ignorance, perils from Incipient Barbar- 
ism. And he threw himself with all his power 
into the work of arousing the churches, and or- 
ganizing societies, and founding institutions, and 
sending out able ministers to occupy the West for 

Jesus Christ, in advance of a!! other and adverse 

influences. So much was he absorbed in this 

‘vast object, that when at length a powerful 

‘appeal was made to him to give himself to the 
‘West, under circumstances that promised a still 
higher influence and wider usefulness than he 
chad yet attained, he had nota heart to resist the 
wall. And so was his giorious career at Boston 
“eut short in the midst. In his narrative to his 
class, he characterizes the six years spent et Bos- 
ton as, “though not the most exhausting, the most 


“active and intensely interesting period of my 
“ pastoral life.” 


oixty eller, & 0, where pledged endowments of 
pm A any 8 depended ad = acceptance ; and 
evangelical mini: nse importance of an early educated, 
ten years at the West. I accepted the call. and for 


attendant on such an i . 
tad ie station ofthe vexed. question, and the vending 
urch, and the loss of funds by tie  rendings 
“ang ; but they have been lightened 

the tokens of divine favor, in the addition to 

saved, and in 
the institution three hundred 

to young men to 





extent and value of his labors in the West, his 
trials and triumphs, his patience and courage, his 
efforts to raise the standard of living piety in the 
churches, his honor among all the churches, a8 
well as to attempt a description of his public elo- 
quence, and the theological views and personal 
experiences which contributed so much to his 
success. A few years ago, under the pressure of 
old age, although with much still remaining of 
his mental and bodily activity, he resigned his 
office in the Seminary, and returned to Boston, 
expecting there to spend the closing years of life 
among those to whose salvation he had so largely 
ministered, but finally he felt himself drawn to 
Brooklyn, where his life has gradually 
and quietly faded away like the setting of a sum- 
mer’s sun. 

We can only add to this brief and hasty sketch 
a report from the daily newspapers of the an- 
nouncement of the death which was made by Mr. 
Henry Ward Beecher, on Sabbath morning, at the 
close of his sermon : 


* After a life of eighty-seven years, my dear and venerable 
father entered, last night at 5 o’clock, into his rest. He has 
lived far beyond the average life of man, and lived the whole 
of his life as simply virtuous, as nobly Christian, as heroic- 
ally active as any man, I think, of whom we have had any 
account in history. 

“ For a year and a half his mind has been greatly impaired, 
and at times entirely obscured. As men, prepared for a 
voyage, wy up their things, and, being detained, dwell in 
unfurnished apartments, desolate—so he sat, his rarest and 
noblest faculties sealed up. It was, therefore, a contrast all 
the brighter and sweeter when these faculties, unused for so 
long a time, opened again in the transcendent glory of the 
heavenly state. His future life is in heaven : his earthly life 
is in the churches. 

** About two years ago, recovering from a sickness, he called 
to those about him to read him that passage. After reading 
numberless ones—for he could not indicate which it was— 
after long tryings , | one and another, they fell, in God’s good 
previdence, upon this : 

*¢*] am now ready to be offered, and the time of my depart- 
ure is at hand. I have fought a good fight; I have finished 
my course ; I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, shall give me at that day.’ 

** And then they went on to read, ‘and not to me only’— 
when he interposed, in his energetic way, ‘I have nothing 
to do with the rest—that is mine—that is my testimony— 
write it down—that is my testimony ” 

“That was his last substantial testimony ; and I think he 
Was as worthy to take it as the one who first uttered it. 

‘On Wednesday next, at 2 o’clock, ihe funeral service will 
be held in this church. Among the things most touching 
was his life-long love of those brethren with whom he 
had labored in his erly ministry. He has gone to join 
Taylor of New Haven, and Evarts of Boston, and Wisner 
and Cornelius, and other men of like mark; but his 
last lingering intelligence and love clung to Dr. Taylor. 
And, although the brightest part of his life was his 
triumphant career in Boston; although the last part of 
his life was spent here in Brooklyn, near to the beautiful 
Greenwood, that is to be a sweet resurrection-ground to so 
many saints ; and, although the wife of his youth, whom he 
loved as ‘no language could ever speak, lies awaiting God’s 
trump in Litchfield, Connecticut, yet his last desire was, 
‘Let me be laid by the side of Brother Taylor.’ 

“On Thursday his dust will — there ; and there these 
two heroes, that suffered, that endured, that labored, that 

rayed together, shall wait till God calls them forth in glor- 
ous resurrection. : 

“ And may we join them; may our children join us ; and, 
until that bright hour shall be declared, may we accept with 
faith and agen and entire submission to God’s will, 
every trouble, and'burden, and ill that befalls us in this 
school of z2ffliction. Amen and amen.” 





We copy the following from a private letter 
from Gen. Howard’s Division, near Falmouth, 
Va. : 


“It is a bright morning, with pure air, and mild 
as a May morning in New England. Iam atthe 
headquarters of Gen. Howard, who is now gene- 
rally known as one who ‘ calls the Sabbath a de- 
light, the holy of the Lord honorable.’ At the 
customary family worship in his tent, last even- 
ing, the chapter of Isaiah containing the words 
just quoted was read, and they have dwelt in my 
mind this morning. The Rev. J. W. Alvord was 
present. Gen. Howard has applied to Gen. Burn- 
side for permission for Mr. Alvord to visit the 
camps and hospitals for the distribution of religi- 
ous reading. It will undoubtedly be granted ; for 
the commanding general has ever shown the high- 
est respect for religion. 

“ Gen. Howard is absent, visiting the hospitals 
of his Division, as is his wont upon the Sabbath 
when his other duties allow.” 





Tue Annual Mecting of the New York State 
Temperance Society will be held in Dr. Seelye’s 
church, Albany, on the 21st and 22d inst. 





PERSONAL. 


—Rev. Dr. Tyg, in a recent sermon at St. George's 
church, said that during the past five years he had 
been absent from his pulpit but fifteen times—about 
three times each year. 

—George Livermore of Cambifdge, Mass., has been 
presented with the pen used by President Lincoln 
when he signed the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
pen is for preservation in the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 

—Dr. Cahill, the Roman Catholic lecturer, has 
brought the vengeance of the Canadjan press upon 
his head, because, while lecturing in Canada, he 
charged England with cruelty toward his Irish 
countrymen. 

—Edson b. Olds was escorted to his seat in the 
Ohio Legislature by a procession two miles long. 








NOTICES. 


Thx SABBATH-SCHOOL MIssIoNARY ASSOCIATION of the Four- 
teenth-street Presbyterian church, Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., 
pastor, will hold its Seventh Anniversary Sabbath evening, 
(Dec. 18,) at 74g o’clock,in the church, corner Fourteent 
street and Second avenue. 

Addresses by Dr. Macgowan, missionary from Japan, who 
will illustrate his remarks by various articles brought from 
that country, and by Wm. E. Dodge, Esq. Singing by the 
children under the direction of Mr. Lucius Hart. 


MARRIED. 


Manson—CvutLer—On Tuesday, January 6, 1863, at the Clin- 
ton-avenue Congregational church, by Rev. Dr. Budington, 
Charles F. Manson of Boston to Lizzie T., daughter of Wm. 
T. and F. M. Cutler of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

OcKERNAN—ComstocK—In the parsonage at Chenango 
Forks, Dec. 17, 1862, by Rev. Samuel Johnson, Mr. William 
— to Miss Mary Augusta Comstock, boti of the 

orks. 

Hotuister—Srexcer—In the Congregational church, Tri- 
angle, Dec 24, 1862, by Rev. Samuel Johnson of Chenango 
Forks, assisted by Rev. H. Lee of Triangle, Mr. Theron Hol- 
aed of Chenango Forks to Miss Louise 0. Spencer of Tri- 
angle. 

Gripiry—Kre.ter— At Candor, N. Y.,on the 3dinst., by Rev. 
W. H. Hayward, Mr. Wm. C. Gridley to Miss Frances A. 
Keeler. j 


BuckLEy—Suite—At Kappa, McLean co., Ill, Jan. 1, 1863, 
by Rev. J. A. Johnson, Mr. John Buckley, Jr., of Tremont to 
Miss Mary A. Smith of Kappa. 

GiLierr—Dickinson—At Romeo, January 6, by Rev. P. R. 
Hurd, Mr. D. 1. Gillett of Westfield, Mass., to Miss Sarah J., 
daughter of the late Nathan Dickinson of Romeo, Mich. 

No cards. 

Porre—Burnuam—In Plymouth, N. H., Jan. 1, by Rev. 0. H. 
Jasper, at the residence of Hon. D. R. Burnham, Mr. Charles 
= Pope, merchant, of Chicago, Ill., to Miss Sarah A. Burn- 
uum. 

















DIED. 


Hatr—In Elbridge. N. Y., Abram Hall, in the 71st year of 
his age. Mr. Hall was long a resident of Elbridge, and was 
one ot the solid men of the town. He occupied an important 

osition, and was identified with all the interests of the town. 
jis business habits were precise and prompt—meeting every 
obligation at the time and in the manner agreed. He loved 
his country, and was ever ready to make sacrifices to pro- 
mote her interests. He was a kind and loving husband, and 
a faithful father. He was for many years a member of the 
Congregational church. He had a strong affection for the 
church, and was always ready to do his part to promote her 
interests at home and abroad, The different objects of benev- 
clence had in him a warm friend andsupporter. Asa Chris- 
tian, he was modest and retiring, entertaining a low view of 
himself, but a strong confidence in Christ as the Savior of 
sinners, He endured great sufferingsin his last sickness, and 
in the midst of them his prayer was, ‘* Lord, make me thine, 
entirely thine.” ‘ Lord, take me to thyself.” ‘+ Glorify thy- 
selfinme.” “ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” And thus 
calm and composed, in the full exercise of his faculties, he 
fell asleepin Jesus. His funeral, conducted by a former pas- 
tor in a neighboring church, was attended by a large cungre- 
tion, showing clearly the high esteem had for him as a man 
and a Christian. 

“* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

EvrLeri—In New Gloucester, Me., Dec. 18. 1962, at the res- 
idence of her son-in-law, Amos H. Eveleth, Esq., Mrs. Judith 
Parsons, widow of the late Nathaniel Eveleth, aged 93 years 
8 montis. f ; ee 

“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
sainis.” 








BUSINESS ° NOTICES. 
TLANTIE€ SAVINGS-BANK, 
CHATHAM SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

from 10 to 2, and 


——— 





Open from 5 to 7 P.M, 
Deposits from 25 cents to $5,000 received. SIX PERCENT. 
IN ST PAID on sums of $500 and under—5 per cent. on 
larger ts. 
Deposits pate, on or ra January 26, will receive 
interest as from January}. =. VAN PELT, Prest. 
Jos. P. Coorzr, Sec’y. CHAS. D. BAILEY, Treas. 





H™* HAIR DYE, 60 ‘CENTS.—BLACK OR 
B 


WN. . 
best in for Color, Durability, etc.. Warranted. 
Depot, No, 1 Barclay strect, . ¥., and sold by all Draggists 


all fancy goods stores. 


The very remarkable sale of this little volume is a sufficient 
a ofits popularity and value. Two editions have been 
80 


as many months, and a third is just ready. 





The author’s aim has been to produce a book 
FOR THE PEOPLE, 
not for the medicai profession, but for afflicted individuals 
and es, who, wishing information upon the subject, 
have heretofore been at a loss for any work ire in unpro- 
fessional language upon Deafness and its atten evils. 
This book fills such a vacuum. It is clear and comprehensive. 





The work should find its way into the hands of every indi- 
vidual suffering with deafness, or any accompanying afflic- 
tion, Its value will be at onoe appreciated. 





*,* Sold by booksellers everywhere, and it will be sent by 
mail free, on receipt of price, 75 cents, b 
CARLETON, Publisher, 
te Rupp & CARLETON,) 
No. 413 Broadway, cornér Lispenard street, N. Y. 


aa a Pe ees. 





DISEASES OF THE EYE, EAR, AND 
AIR-PASSAGES. 


Drs. LIGHTHILL, No. 34 St. Mark’s place, New York, and 
No. 10 Bedford street, Boston, Mass. E. B. LIGHTHILL, 
M.D., New York. A. P. LIGHTHILL, M.D., Boston. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIALS. 
A DEAF MUTE RESTORED TO HEARING. 

My son, now 12 years of age, has been deaf and dumb, and 
a pupil of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in this city for the past 
twoyears. Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in restoring his hear- 
ing to such a degree that he is now able to learn to speak with 
facility. 

The success which the Doctor has had in this case has 
scarcely a parallel, and deserves to be extensively known by 
the public. 

GaBrreL LOWENSTEIN, No. 175 Spring st. 

New York, Aug. 15, 1862. 

METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
New York, Aug. 20, 1862. 

Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in restoring my hearing, which 
was considerably impaired, and has also removed the noises 
in my head, which had incessantly annoyed me. 

As Iam a resident of New Orleans, and a stranger in the 
city, intending to stay but a short time longer, I make refer- 
ence to Messrs. Sturges, Bennet & Co., No. 125 Front street, 
and to Mr. J. E. Fisher, Ne. 29 Park row, to whom I am well 
known, and who are familiar with the circumstances of my 
case. G. De Castro. 

CATARREH CURED. 
From Rev. P. R. Russell, Lynn, Mass. 

I have been much troubled with catarrh of the worst type 
for some twenty years’ It gradually grew worse, producing 
cough and hoarseness, destroying the sense of smell, and 


breaking down my general health to such adegree as to com-" 


pel me to resign my pastorate and suspend public speaking. 
Imade diligent use of the usual remedies, such as snuffs of 
divers kinds, nitrate of silver, tur-water, olive-tar, and in- 
halations, but without any very salutary effects. . Last sum- 
mer I heard of Dr. Lighthill’s suceessful mode of treating 
Catarrh, visited him and put myself under his treatment. I 
began immediately to improve, and this improvement has 
gone on tothe presenttime. My Catarrh hasgradually melted 
away, my cough has disappeared, my voice has become 
natural, and I am once more able to preach the blessed Gos- 
pel. Let me advise all troubled with catarrhal difficulties to 
. Lighthill. 
—_—— P, R. RUSSELL. 
Lynn, Mass., Feb. 1, 1862. ? 


New York, July 23, 1862. 

I hereby certify that I have suffered during many years from 
trouble in hearing ; one ear at last became entirely deaf, and 
the other so bad as to render conversation very difficult. I 
applied to Dr. Lighthill of No. 34 St. Mark’s place, who ina 
short time and without pain restored to me the use of my 
ears, so that I can now hear perfectly well. 

J. Bisco, No. 158 East Twenty-third street. 





No. 740 WATER STREET, 
. New York, June 5, 1862. 
Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in completely restoring my 
hearing, which was seriously impaired, although previous to 
applying to him I was treated by several physicians without 
the least benefit. Any further information I should be pleased 
to render, on application to me, at my residence, 173 Second 
street, Brooklyn, E.D., or at my place of business, 740 Water 
street. Wu. H. Waterbury, 


New Yorks, June 29, 1862. 
Ds. LIGHTHILL : 

Dear S1r: I am pleased to be able to testify to the efficacy 
of your treatment in the case of my wife, whose hearing in 
one ear you succeeded in restoring, after treatment of various 
kinds had been applied in vain. I may furthermore state 
that her hearing remains good up to the present time, though 
it is several years since she has been under your care. 

E. Ciaysureu, No, 141 Duane street. 





Further references to parties of the highest respectability 
and standing residing in New York, Boston, and elsewhere, 


given on application. 
8. 





A. 
ALLEN. 





MRS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
THE GREAT UNEQUALED PREPARATIONS FOR RE 
STORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


READ TESTIMONIALS. 
From a Distinguished Minister. 

Rev. B. P. Stonz, D.D., Concord, N. H., writes: “‘ Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. 
My hair, which was QuITE GRAY, IS NOW RESTORED TO ITS ORIGI- 
NAL COLOR. I recommend them to the public as the BEsT aR- 
TICLE YET DISCOVERED FOR THE HAIR.” 
@Sold by druggists everywhere. 
wich st., New York. 

DOCTORS APPROVE, 


Dr. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Edgartown, Dukes county, Mass., 
writes : ‘‘ One of my family, whose hair has been gray for a 
number of years, commenced using Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its 
virtues ; but contrary to expectation, the hair is now of a 
natural color, lifelike and beautiful.” 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
Deport No. 198 GREENWICH stREET, N. Y. 


Depot No. 198 Green- 





MRS. 
8. 


A. 
ALLEN. 
. een ! SKATES!! SKATES!!! 
A Splendid Assortment of 





LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
Fink Skates 
at 


WHITE & NICHOLS, 


No. 208 Futron Srrzer, 
Brooklyn. 


| Reslialerseiarehanitertoriny HOTEL, 





CORNER 


BROADWAY AND FRANKLIN STREET. 


CONNECTED WITH 


TAYLOR’S CELEBRATED SALOON. 
ee YS EXCELSIOR DYE 
} 
IS UNRIVALED IN THE WORLD! 


No other Dye has been analyzed. 
No other Dye produces such faultless colors. 
Neo other Dye can be applied so rapidly. 
No other Dye is so lesting in its effects. 
No other Dye improves the texture of the hair. 
Tt has been 
ANALYZED BY Dr. CHILTON, 
Chemist to the Croton Water Board of New York. and certi- 
fied by him to be as harmless as Croton Water. His certifi- 
caie may be seen at the establishment of the Proprietor. 
Manufactured by J. CRISTADORO, No. 6 Astor House, 
New York, Sold everywhere, and applied by all Hair- 
Dressers. ; 
Price $1, $1 50, and $3 per box, according to size. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR PRESERVATIVE 


Is invaluable with his Dye, as it imparts the utmost sofiness, 
the most beautiful gloss, and great vitality to the Hair. 
Price 50 cents, $1, and $2 per bottle, according to size. 


OSE WHO SUFFER FROM NERVOUS IRRI- 
hat 














and in the - 
ficial. The good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, _ Alcohol, to prepare them for exportation, majori 


and their extended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. 
Be.sure to guard against worthless imitations, Oxtarn only 


their efficacy by a test of many years. Pusiic SPEAKERS and 
Sineges should use the Troches, Military Officers and So1- 


diers, who overtax the voice, and are exposed to sudden | 


changes, should have them. Sold everywhere at 25 cents 
per box. 


L D. OLMSTED & CO., 
4 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Lyman Baren. Franors Braver. 
LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


INVESTMENTS MADE AT EIGHT TO NINE PER CENT. 
INTEREST, AMPLY SECURED BY MORTGAGE 
ON PROPERTY IN CHICAGO. 


NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 
References to correspondents at different points East will 
be furnished, with circulars, giving details of business, to any 
one applying by letter. 


| mes ‘& HATCH, BANKERS, 


No. 38 WALL STBEET, N. Y. 


Dealers in all classes of Government and other desirable 
securities, Gold, Silver, and Old Demand Notes. 

Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. Deposits 
received and Collections made. U. S. Quartermasters’ Checks 
and Quartermasters’ and Ordnance vouchers bought, sold, 
and collected. 

Orders and remittances from the country will receive 
prompt attention. 


se H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 Watt Srreer, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 








WANTED. 
. 8S. DEMAND NOTES, for paying duties. 
. 8. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
. 8. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS. 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD. 


ow 
U 
U 
U 





ear Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
SION at the Board of Brokers. 


HOMAS DENNY & CO., 
No. 8 JAUNCY GOURT, No. 39 WALL ST., 

Buy and Sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 

Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time. Or- 

ders by mail or otherwise will receive —- attention. Our 

— Financial Circular furnished gratuitously on appli- 

cation. 


INKLE & LYON’S 








SEWING-MACHINES 


uniformly pronounced the best Family Sewing-Machines 
in Use, for they are found to be simple in construction, more 
durable in all their parts, more certain of stitch on every 
kind of fabric, and more easily understood by the operator. 
Besides, these very same Family Machines are peculiarly 
adapted to manufacturing purposes, for with a straight 
needle and a positive =e and under tension, they will 
sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
alteration or adjustment, or from the stoutest harness leather 
across the softest bank-bill, and make every stitch perfect. 
—— are peculiar facts, and important for every purchaser 
to ow. 
Please call and examine, or send for a circular and samples 
of sewing. 


ee 


SEWING-MACHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 


No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


667TIYHE” ASSORTMENT OF SKATES AND 
SKATE FIXINGS, will be found at the 
“CENTRAL PARK SKATE EMPORIUM.” 
Skates from 25 cents to $25, and in fact everything in the 
skating line (except ponds) to suit all ages, sexes, tastes, and 
purses. PARLOR SKATES. CONOVER & WALKER, 





ty of cases are only skillful imitations, made from neutral 
spirits, water, and drugs; but those who have drunk the 


| pure light German Wines, or the Chablis Wine of France, and 
the genuine Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved , 


have a taste for them, will appreciate such as is offered by 
the subscriber. Invalids who require a mild, safe stimulant ; 
good livers, who like a palatable dinner wine ; and officers of 
Churches, who desire to procure a well-authenticated and 
surely genuine article for Communion purposes, are respect- 
fally solicited to purchase it. Any person desiring to do so 


| will be at liberty to apply Chemical Tests to samples of any* 


of the stock on hand. , 
GEO. E. WHITE, 


No 55 Cliff st., New York. 


R. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS CURED 
Mr. Richardson of Norwich, Conn., proprietor of “« Dr. 
Sweet’s Liniment,” of a two-weeks violent Neuralgia in 30 
minutes. Read B. M. Bailey’s statement how he astonished 
the doctors in Western New York. The evidence of their 
effic in Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Earache, etc., is 
now overwhelming. Mailed, post-paid, to any address, on 
a of price—15 cents for small size, 37 cents for large. 
Physicians and dealers supplied oy return mail, post-paid, at 
= —* ~ “or WM. B. HURD & CO., ibune 
» New York. 


URNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, 
for Sore Eyes, Deafness, Pain in the head, the worst 
forms of Catarrh and Bronchitis. When not tobe had of your 
druggist, a Box will be sent free, mail, for thirty-one 
cents, or Four for One Dallar, by the oprietor, 
J. DURNO, No. 214 Greenwich st., N. Y. 


A coOx’s SONS. \ 
e 


All who want a Crutch or Cane, 
Call on Cox, in Maiden lane, 
At No. 25. 


—. CREAR AND HAPPY NEW 
AR.—The lady readers of The Independent can 
obtain beautiful Gaiter Boo » Balmorals, Gentlemen’s Em- 
oroidered Toilet Slippers, Boys’ Patent Leather Boots, with 
Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Infants’ Boots and Shoes of all 
styles and prices, at 

MILLER & CO.’S, No. 387 Canal street. 


REAL REMEDY. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLSs« 

These Pills expel the principle of disease, and increase the 
principle of life. Dr. Lull of Potsdam, who has used them 
twenty years in his practice, says, ‘“‘ They are a vegetable 
compound which invigorate, cleanse, and purify the blood, 
correct and regulate all the secretions ; and, by purgation, 
discharge the whole mass of morbid matter from the system 
without reducing the strength.” They are admitted to be the 
best purgative and anti-bilious medicine ; and have not their 
equal for rheumatism, colds, coughs, asthma, etc., etc., and 
as purifiers and sweeteners of the blood they are without a 
rival. 




















STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN BULMER, 
° This December 4, 1862. 

United States Marine Artillery, at Newbern, N. C., says 
that his second lieutenant, Charles R. Doane, was attacked 
with typhoid fever : that he continued to grow worse, and 
was given up by the doctors, who had been unable to open 
his bowels. Captain Bulmer concluded to try a dose fof 
Brandreth’s Pills, a medicine which he had used from his 
childhood. He gave seven overnight, and requested the 
nurse to give seven more inthe morning. The effect was 
thorough ; the delirium passed off, and the young lieutenant 
was easy, and evidentiy much better ; in the evening he was 
able to get up. He took the pills a few days, continuing to 
ignprove, and the typhoid fever was cured. He was then at- 
tacked with fever and ague. Again the pills were relied 
upon, and they cured his fever and ague also. In a few days 
he was fully restored to health. 

I call upon the Surgeon-General to see to it that a supply 
of Brandreth’s Pills are among the medicinal stores. 

B. BRANDRETH, M. D. 

Principal Office, Brandreth Building, New York, also No. 4 
Union square; Wright’s, corner Houston and Lewis streets ; 
No. 296 Bowery ; Campbell’s, No. 301 Eighth avenue ; and by 
all dealers. Plain, 25 cents ; Sugar-coated, 12 cents per box, 
with full directions, 

Ask for new style. 


HE MIASMA AND FOUL VAPORS GENE- 
rated by the hot sun will be far more deadly to our Vol- 
unteers than the enemy’s bayonets. In the Indian and Cri- 
mean Campaigns, HOLLOWAY’S PILLS were used in enor, 
mous quantities. They a the troops in perfect health. 
Only 25 cents per box. Soldiers, supply yourselves. 


~~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 














No. 474 Broadway. 
e— 


UNDERGARMENTS, 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
MEN'S CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
GLOVES, 
TIES, SCARFS, ETC. 
A DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER.“@R, 
_ A. RANKIN & CO., 
No. 96 BOWERY and 
No. 165 Fifth avenue, 
Corner of Twenty-second street, 
Established in 1823. 
YLATED WARE FOR TIE HOLIDAYS. | 
Since the tax upon Silver Ware, what a rush there is, to be 


sure, for 
GOOD PLATED GOODS, 


Upon which there is no tax levied. I have only time, in the 
—< hurrying business, to say, that the best place to ob- 
tain the 

GENUINE ARTICLE 
is at the well-known store of 


LUCIUS HART, © 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip. 


ALESMEN WANTED IN EVERY TOWNSHIP 
in the United States to sell the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES- 


WRINGER. The only Wringer with the “ Patent Cog-Wheel 
Regulator.” No other can be warranted to stand service, 
R. C. BROWNING, 
° No. 345 Broadway, New York. 
&— Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


er AND GLASS. 








A Fine Assortment of 


RICHLY DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
From $50 to $200, 
ANTIQUE AND ETRUSCAN MANTEL VASES, 
BRONZE AND PARIAN STATUARY, 
FINE CUT GLASS, 
SUPERIOR ALBATA SILVER-PLATED GOODS, 
Er0., Ero., 
at 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Nos. 236 and 240 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 
ARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular 
experience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requir- 
ing a 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 

It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
keep in any climate, and merely requires water poured upon 
it to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 

Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 

No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


—_ ee 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 





MOTHERS !!! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW S SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN, 

This valuable preparatioa is the prescription of one of the 
most experienced and skillful Nurses in New England, and 
has been used with never-failing success in THOUSANDS OF 
CASES. 

It not only relieves the child from Pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and 
energy to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC, 
and overcome Convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, 
endindeath. We believe it the Best and Surest Remedy in the 
World, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHEA IN CHIL-" 
DREN, whether arising from Teething or from any other cause. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 





D* Jj. P. MUNN, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE DEFORMED, 
Is justly entitled to the honor of being the most successful 
for of ed 


hysi in thi 





> is found in HUNNEWRLL’s 


IX YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE IN 
New York in the special treatment of Chronic Diseases 
by Da. WOLF, (a French physician,) No. 832 Broadway, N. Y. 
The afflicted of any form of chronic affections should read 
Dr. Wolf’s Essay on the subject, to be had gratis. Dr. Wolf 
may be consulted personally or by letter. The worst cases 
of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all affections of the nervous 
system, have been radically cured by new remedies. 


H°e™ 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 





NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 





Re CIN a 60 606555 crevenccoreapeve coated $1,000,000 00 
. 

ASSETS, Ist July, 1862................2.0022-005 1,585,679 10 
ES Sion nb0Cde snnnpsssndinsocenesves * 57,826 00 
ASSETS. 
et Te 0 Oo 00.6 skint 5.00000 00n0en neue $143,439 66 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
Nh ccc aves nti ers sabghiasosebenes is . 818,694 53 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market 

value of securities $162,030,)....... Ss EEE 110,769 31 
United States Stocks, (market value,).........-.. 155,750 00 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, (market 





SE  oasidnbeeeb uss 604s a6seonthetce veer 70,000 00 
Bank Stocks, (market value,) .................++- 78,000 00 
ss eke icc daeoe $b.bas Vekeaheenheaaes 60,207 55 
Interest due on Ist July, 1862, (of which $24,162 84 

since been received,)..................--+ 27,550 87 
Balanee in hands of Agents and in course of trans- 

mission from Agents on Ist July, (of which 

$14,849 73 has since been received,)........... 59,024 74 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Injand Risks,) 44,012 07 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items............. 10,007 54 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued 

Be es 5 55.0550. 006068 6000 O5Rtiecesbuvesss 1,326 89 

rE eer ee $1,585,679 15 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist July, 1862... .$57,456 32 

Due Stockholders on account former dividends. ... 370 00 

This Company insures against loss or damage by Fire, and 


the risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION, On favor- 
able terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR MERCURIALS, FOR 
which nature and common sense object, and for 
Broken Constitution, Decayed Teeth, and permanent disease, 
‘CLECTIC PILLs, whose great charac- 
ter is their simplicity, and whose results depend upon the 
freedom with which they can be used, without —— the 
stem, and whose end is to assist nature, and cure Indiges- 
on, Dyspepsia, Bilious Compl and perform all the 
requisites ofa thorough Family Pill, or money refunded. 
w@ For Worms a sure cure. 
D. S. Barnes, Hegeman & Co., F. C. Wells & Co., agents 
for New York. Also for sale by all dealers. 
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BRODIE’S 
VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are, as usvat, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 


at 


No. 300 CANAL STREET. 
= CLOTHING, 





CLOTHING FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
JOSEPH BRYAN, 


No, 214 Futon Srareer, 
Between Clark and Pineapple streets, 
Has now on band an 
IMMENSE ASSORTMENT , 
OF GOOD STYLES AND FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 
WHICH BE OFFERS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


‘The Custom Department, which is an establishment of 
itself, is filled with the Choicest and most Desirable Goods, 
many of them specialties, which will be made up to Order 


No. 214 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


TTT 


NHE BAY STATE 
FURNACE AND COOKING RANGE 
CHALLENGE COMPETITION. 
M. C. HULL, 


No, 286 Third avenue, 
Between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth st., 








New York, 


of weakness requiring su and have le practical ex- 

pene of ~ sean, and am astonished at the results. and 

I — ous consideration of the medi- 
PAUL B. GODDARD, M.D. 





YSPEPSIA, 


OUR NATIONAL DISEASE, 


ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND THE CERTAIN MBANS 
OF CURE. 


Were the question to be asked, “ What disease is meet 
prevalent among mankind?” a countless multitude of hag- 
gard, pallid, and melancholy faces would answer, “ Dyspep- 
sia.” In all lands to which civilization has extended, this 
disease exists, but in this country the number of dyspepties 
is larger, in proportion to the population, than in any other 
on the face of the earth. It is unquestionably one of the 
greatest of human afflictions, inasmuch as it not only breaks 
down the physical system, but depresses the mental and 
moral faculties to the verge, in many instances, of positive 
imbecility. 

The complaint takes many shapes, ranging from a tempe- 
rary ailment to protracted, exhaustive disease, unfitting the 
sufferer alike for the business and the pleasures of life, and 
rendering existence a burden. In fact, not a few of the 
suicides committed in this country and in Europe are due te 
the mental depression caused by Dyspepsia. One of the 
most unpleasant circumstances connected with the malady 
is the want of consideration shown by the healthy for those 
who suffer under its agonies. The patient is too oftea 
thought to be the victim of many fancies, which the exer- 
tion of alittle energy would speedily dispel. But it should 
be remembered that the energy supposed te be required has 
been in most cases literally crushed out by the disease. 

The causes of Dyspepsia are various. Want of exercise ta 
the open air, rapid eating, overeating, privation and expo- 
sure, exhaustivemanual or mental labor, the excessive use of 
tobacco, and extremes of heat and cold, are am@ugape most 
prominent. Grief and anxiety may also be maem@@med as 
tending strongly to aggravate the complaint. 

Its symptoms are almost as varied as its causes. The 
dyspeptic has serious physical evils to contend with—such 
as pain in the chest and other parts of the body, espectally 
the left side, the pit of the stomach, and across the sternum 
or breast-bone. Theemuscles of the body become soft and 
flabby, manifesting soreness on the least unusual exertion. 
There is tenderness in the touch in the region of the stomach 
and hips. The feet and hands are sometimes cold and rigid, 
sometimes hot and burning. The skin is dry, rough, amd 
pale. Night does not bring repose to the patient. Broken 
sleep and unpleasant dreams render the hours when natere 
should recruit her energies more unendurable than the day. 
These symptoms, however, are continually changing, old 
ones vanishing, and new ones equally distressing make their 
appearance. Palpitation of the heart, dizziness, faintness, 
ringing and other sounds in the ears, cough, and nervous 
tremors, are among the uapleasant visitations of the unfoer 
tunate invalid. 

But the mind suffers even more acutely than the body. 
Everything is seen through a gloomy atmosphere, 
Imaginary misfortunes cast their shadows over the future. 
Hope is almost extinguished, and an irritability sometimes 
bordering on insanity renders the dyspeptic inconsiderate 
and unkind to all with whom he has to do. Upon the 
whole, it must be admitted that the disease in its confirmed 
and chronic form is physically, mentally, and morally one 
of the most afflictive in the long catalogue of human ailments. 

But happily Dyspepsia 1s a curable disease. Its source is a 
derangement of the organs of digestion. The stomach has 
become unable to perform its functions, and all the organs 
dependent upon it are consequently disordered. It is upon 
the stomach, therefore, that the remedy must act. The 
object is to restore its lost powers, to renew its vigor, and 
to keep the whole digestive machinery in healthy activity. 
There is one simple, direct, and certain way of attaining the 
end, and that is by administering a remedy which combines 
with the properties of a pure tonic those of a gentle altera- 
tive and aperient. These in a supereminent degree are the 
special peculiarities of Hosterrer’s Sromacu Birrgers. Ordi- 
nary alcoholic exhilarants, containing (as they all do more or 
less) a corrosive and fiery principle which acts disastrousty 
upon the nerves, can at the best give but a flicker of relief, 
to be succeeded by deeper gloom and depression, and am 
aggravation of all the symptoms that have been moment- 
arily relieved. But the great herbalized stimulant—pure ie 
its basis, and medicated with tonic, alterative, and other 
vegetable ingredients combined in no other preparation—is 
more permanentin its operation. It does not give a false 
and fleeting vigor to the digestion, to be followed by paral- 
yzing reaction; nor does it elevate and cheer the animal 
spirits to leave the mind eventually in deeper despendency 
than ever. On the contrary, it gently re-enforces instead of 
overspurring exhausted nature, and soothes and regulates 
tie system while it awakes its dormant vitality. 

With due attention to diet and exercise, the worst case of 


furthest, by the regular use of Hosrerrer’s Sromaon Birrers, 
in pursuance of the directions. The patient, after having 
taken the preparation fdr a single week, will feel assured of 
an eventual cure. The change wrought in every feeling, 
mental and bodily, within that time, will be a sufficient 
guaranty that the period of complete and permanent relief 
is at hand. 

To all who suffer from the complaint in any of its forms or 
stages, the “‘ Bitters” may be recommended as the safest and 
surest of known remedies ; and it is proper to add that per- 
sons with weak stomachs and a constitutional tendency te 
dyspepsia, will find the occasional use of this healthfwy 
tonic a sure protection against indigestion. 


i THE PUBLIC. 
Some or rae AGents or Dr. Ham’s 
UNIVERSAL 
DYSPEPSIA REMEDY. 


New York City : D. H. HAM & CO., No. 48 Water st. D.S. 
BARNES, No. 202 Broadway. H. C. OAKLEY, No. 11 Park 
row. 

Philadelphia : DYOTT & CO. J. H. EATON. 

Boston: G. C. GOODWIN. WEEKS & POTTER. BURR & 
co. ‘ 

Providence, R. I.: BALCH & SON. 

Gentlemen of the highest respectability, who have sold Dr. 
Haw’s Invigorating Spirit for the past ten years, with perfect 
satisfaction. It is almost a Panacea for Dyspepsia, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, and General Debility, or weakness. Try it. 

We Gvaray7z it will do you good. For sale at most Drug- 
gists, everywhere. 











— KATHAIRON. 


This delightful article for preserving and beautifying the 
human hair is again put up by the original proprietor, and is 
now made with the same care, skill, and attention which first 
created its immense and unprecedented sales of over one mil- 
lion botilesannually! It is still sold at 25 cents in large 
bottles. Two million bottles can easily be sold in a year 
when it is again known that the Kathairon is not only the 
most delightful hair dressing in the world, but thatit cleans- 
es the scalp of scurf and dandruff, gives the hair a lively, 
tich, luxuriant growth, and prevents it from turning gray. 
These are considerations worth knowing. The Kathairon has 
been tested for over twelve years, and is warranted as de- 
scribed. Any lady who values a beautiful head of hair will 
use the Kathairon. Itis finely perfumed, cheap, and valua- 
ble. It is sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 


world. 
D. S. BARNES & CO., New York. 


ee TO ALL INVALIDS. 


IRON AS A MEDICINE. 


The great value of IRON as a remedy for Drspsrst4, a Baw 
SratE or THE BLoop, and the numerous diseases caused there- 
by, is well known and acknowledged by all medical aan, 
Ifs failure has been from the want of such a preparation 
IRON as shall enter the stomach in a Protoxide state, and 
assimilate at once with the blood. This want the 

PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR PROTECTED SOLUTION OF PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 


s ng. as it does, IRON in the only form is 

map iee eneanie ter it to enter the circulation. For this 

reason the Peruvian Syrup often radically CURES diseases 

in which other preparations of IRON and other medicines 

have been found to be of no avail. Pamphlets sent free, 
Sold by Druggists generally. 


JEWETT & COMPANY, 
No. 16 Tremont street, (under the Museum,) Boston. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS BY E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
Clinton Hall, (up stairs,) Astor lace, N. Y. 
SOLDIERS PROVIDED, WITHOUT GOST, 
commission of the Surgeon-General of the U. S, Army. 
Feet for Limbs shortened by Hip Discase—an important in- 
vention. Descriptive Pamphiets, with reference, sent free. 


MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government 
permission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, 

WASHINGTON, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Harper’s Ferry, New 
Orleans, Port Royal, and other points, for half rates. Their 
Express is the oldest in the United States. 
Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as 
formerly. 
Mark packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


(284k AND STONEWALL JACKSON. 


Cesar crossed the Rubicon to destroy the liberties of his 
country; Stonewall Jackson crossed the Potomac for * 
similar purpose, but didn’t succeed, James Pyle, however, 
has passed the bounds of all modern soap-makers, and 
necessitated them to quail before the march of the 0. K. 
Never before did any new article give such universal satis- 
faction as Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. Pyle’s Soap, Saleratus, and 
Cream Tartar meet with favor on all sides; they took the 
highest premium at the late State Fairs—one gold and two 
silver medals awarded. Sold by Grocers generally. Depot, 











No, 350 Washington street, New York. 


dyspepsia may be entirely cured in two or three months at thes 






























The Independent. ‘. 








VHLANL’S FUNERAL AT TUBINGEN. 


> BY DIVIE arrfbxe DUFFIELD. 


“Tus grave was then filled by the throwing of handfuls of 
earth upon the coffin by the thousands who passed by with 
scoping banners and strains of muffled music. The grave- 
hil) was completely buried with crowns. . . . ‘He is not 
dead,’ the little children cry; ‘why, he sings '”— Foreign 
Gorrespondence of N. Y. Independent. 


The Poet sleeps ; 
Leved hands have laid him to his rest ; 
His country weeps ; 
And o’er the grassy hill, whose breast 
Lends shelter till the final Day, 
The people lay 
Their thousand crowns— 
The laurel and the bay. 
And little children, where Death frowns, 
In joy repeat their artless cry, 
' “ He is not dead: 
“ He sings !” 
Yes! from the airy depths of sky 
There still shall fioat on moonlit eves, 
Through village street, and harvest sheaves, 
And hillside bowers, and forest leaves, 
Those cheerful songs 
That lighten Labor’s weary hand, 
That nerve for battle Freedom’s band, 
That glorify his native land! 
“He is not dead : 
“ He sings !” . 
Aye! up where highest strains are led, 
He floats on angel wings ; 
And while his thousand crowns of bay 
Along the grave-hill fade away, 
He wears the crown and chants the lay 
To poets given 
On their immortal] day! 
Beracit. . 


VOICES. 


BY Praor. WARRING WILKINSON OF THE N. Y. DEAF 
AND DUMB INSTITUTE. 











Tuere have been many ways discovered by 
whieh character naturally betrays itself. Some- 
tames it is the style of dress, or a particular gait, 
er certain lines of the mouth, or the expression 
ef the eye, or a cast-off boot-hecl. The gastro- 
nomic Frenchman says : 


Dis moi ce que tu manges 
Je dirai ce que tu es ; 


“ Tell me what you eat, and I will tell what you 
are ;” while “ one of my clients,” from a specimen 
ef chirography, will read you a chapter of family 
biography. 

But better than any or all of these as an indi- 
eation of habitual temper is the voice. The 
words alone which a person uses are not sufli- 
eient, for they receive their force largely from 
the tone employed. Voice is the garment of 
words; and doubtless Ben Jonson referred as 
much to veice as to words when he said: “ Lan- 
guage most shows a man; speak, that I may 
see thee.” It springs out of the most retired and 
immost parts of us, and is the image of the parent 
ef it,the mind. No glass renders a man’s form 
and likeness so true as his speech. 

Speech is a divine gift. It is the impassable 
galf between,man and the brute. The most ar- 
dent champions of “ Animals’ Rights” confess 
that as yet none of their friends have crossed this 
frentier. As the discharged Irish stevedore said to 
ene of the first donkey-engines, “ Sfit, sfit, sfit, chug, 
ehng, chug, and be hanged to ye. Ye may do the 
work of fifty of us, and take the bread out of an 
honest man’s mouth, but ye can’t vote oncyhow.” 
Se we can say to Lord Monboddo’s monkeys or 
Pu Chaillu’s gorillas, “However much you may 
look and act like us, you can’t speak.” 

Speech is a connecting link between man and 
the angels. By it God has frequently communi- 
eated with mortals. In the garden he walked 
and talked in the cool of the day; there, too, he 
Pronounced the curse. On Sinai for forty days 
@id he instruct Moses in the detafls of that law 
which guided the Israelites so many years, and is 
still the ritual of a scattered, suffering, but per- 
verse people. Before the prophet on Horeb passed 
the tempest, the earthquake, and the fire, but God 

eame in the still, small voice. And while speech 
has brought heaven down to earth, the heathen 
poet believed it was the only recognizable feature 
which the human soul retains in the dim, shadowy 
world of spirits. “ Vor et preterea mhil.” 

The face is a faithful index of the physical con- - 
dition. On it as on a waxen tablet the iron stylus 
of pain and suffering writes the sad record of fev- 
erish nights and weary days. There, too, is 
earved’the monumental inscription of a broken 
heart, and the sorrowful story of a wounded spirit. 
But the voice alone tells how these trials have 
been borne ; whether they have proved the ham- 
yaer and the anvil by which God works human 
hearts to his own will, or whether they have tended 
toe embitter life and sour the disposition. You can 
seldom see a flaw in a bell; you must fear its 
ring : so a voice will speedily tell whether there 
is a crack in one’s temper. 

Mr. Milburn, in one of his lectures, says that if 
a blind man were to judge of human faces by the 
voices he hears around him, he would say there 
‘was an expression of pain and unhappiness on 
every countenance. 

The remark is startling, but measurably true. 
Very fast locked do we think our Bluebeard cham- 
ber to be; we keep the key and the secret of it in 
our Own possession ; yet all the time a crimson 


stream is flowing across the door-sill, telling of 


mourdered hopes within. There goes a happy 
man, a well-to-do soul in the world’s esteem. In 
church or on “change” he is honored ; his word 
is as good as his bond ; many envy his easy life ; 
but when he speaks there comes up from the 
Vehmgericht of the heart the stifled ery of a 
eonfined yet unsubdued passion, Promethean-like, 
it may be, chained to the rock of moral principle, 
restless and undying. 

But sll voices have not such marks of the 


sorrow and the strife. Some souls are like orange- 
trees, where fruits ripe for the present life mingle 
with blossoms that shall be perfected only in the 


life to come. They have overcome the world ; 


they have subdued the flesh ; they have looked 
and from much converse with 
God have come to speak like angels. You will 
find such more generally among mothers—mothers 
who strive to walk blameless before their children, 


within the vail; 


as well as before God. 


verybody remembers the nursery tale about 
‘the ous farry who made the words of one little 
girl to be all pearls and jewels, while another 
The story aptly 
Kind words, 
kindly expressed, are indeed jewels, and precious. 
they cost nothing, yet are 

Many a pearl, dropped 
carelessly by the roadside of life, is picked up and 
worn as an amulet. Be gentle in ‘one as well as 
im word. Addison says he has seen an eye curse 
a man for half an hour, and an eyebrow call a man 
a scoundrel ; so I have heard words that, “ fairly 
writ,” would have seemed friendly, but spoken, 
F Bestow a charity 
with a smile, and not witha frown. When you 
- penny, if you adda 
pat on the head, it may possibly soil your glove, 
: perhaps in 
that day when good and evil shall be brought to 
judgment, when you will need just such a cloak 
ef charitable words and deeds to cover a multitude 
of sins, a gentle voice will bid you come up higher 


spoke only toads and serpents. 
represents the character of speech. 


Like God’s sunlight, 
mecessary to some souls. 


sounded much more like curses. 
give the crossing-sweeper a 


but it will purify your heart. And 


beeause you ministered to his brethren. 





“Two SERMONS A Werx.”—A correspondent of 
The Independent, an aged minister, thus refers to 


this subject : 


“<The h look up, and are not fed.’ 
Brethren, T howe looked on for half a century and 






as he values his usefulness, as he values the sal- 
vation of souls, and the approbation of his Lord, 
never to attempt to write two sermons a week for 
his ordinary congregation. Sometimes, but rarely, 
he may meet with occasions that will justify the 
extra labor; but at home he will do more good, 


| and have a richer harvest of souls, although he 


may gain less reputation, by coming at least once 
on a Sabbath before his people with a well- 
thought but less labored (in style) address to the 
conscience and the heart. May the Lord of the 
vineyard teach his laborers how to work for him. 
“ Eeypr.” 





RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 


‘ OF THE NEGROES OF THE SEA ISLANDS. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE, 





Tue religious exercises of the negroes of South 
Carolina are some of them exceedingly curious. 
They are thoroughly a religious people, emotional- 
ly, and their life seems to be sustained amid its 
trials and perplexities by an enthusiasm that puts 
to the blush the sleepy forms and ecremonies of a 
higher culture. 

Hear it in their boat-rowing, in the fields, in 
their churches, and especially in their “praise- 
house” at night, or wherever the melody of their 
souls is constrained to burst forth ; and Jesus and 
God and heaven are the key-notes of every strain, 
hey are a mournful people, too. I have yet to 
hear them sing a light or merry song, although 
there is often mingled with their sadness a spirit 
of exaltation and faith that is truly touching. I 
never even yet hear them sing in large numbers 
that I am not moved to tears. 

Many of their melodies seem like a wail of an- 
guish, as if a crushed soul was crying up to Jesus 
from the very depths of despair. 


** T want to go home ; oh, I want to go home. 
Good Lord, come for me. 
Oh, mother, I want to go home. 
Jesus, come for me. 
I want to go home ; oh, I want to go home.” 


I want to go home. 


So sang our boat’s crew this morning, as with 
strong hands they dipped their oars in the tide, 

keeping time with heavy labor to their own 

mournful music. It was the perfection of a 

suffering ery. 

Who composed that mournful symphony? Did 
nature, in one of her awful moods, utter that fear- 
ful wail through the heart of some trampled slave- 

mother, in her bitter travail, giving birth to 

slaves? Oh! it was terrible, as it swept out like 
a sobbing storm from the strong lungs of the men. 

It made my heart throb heavily, and the mighty 

wrongs of the century seemed to walk in solemn 

procession before me. Grim specters were they 

all, calling aloud for the vengeance of the Most 
High upon the oppressors of men. 

The boat’s crew caught the spirit of the song, and 

plunged their oars deeper down, and pulled with 

a strong will, as if they saw the outstretched arms 

of mother and Jesus from afar off. 

When they had finished, they were silent, anda 
word of cheer had to be spoken to break the spell. 

It has been often asserted that these people were 
full of joy and mirth, and never too weary to dance 
at night when their tasks were done. This may be 
explained. They have a religious dance, which 
they call a shout, which is to old and middle-aged, 
and even the children, a great privilege. 

After a service, a Sunday or two ago, the super- 
intendent said to the people : “ Now, friends, you 
may finish the worship of the day in your own 
way.” 

A glow of joy spread over the whole congrega- 
tion. The men nodded their heads, and the 
women courtesied, and “ thanky, massa,’ came 
from fifty voices. 

Very soon an exhilarating air was struck up, 
every one joining; and standing up, they swayed 
their bodies to and fro, keeping time by bringing 
the right foot down heavily upon the floor. Like 
well-drilled soldiers, there was but one foot. The 
men, as they sang, removed the benches, and piled 
them by the sides of the room. When the whole 
center was clear, three good singers ranged them- 
selves on one side, and commenced an inspiring 
song, at the same time bringing the palms of their 
hands together with a ringing sound, keeping time. 
Then the shout began. Two or three figures 
glided into the center of the room, and commenced 
a shuffling dance in aring. As each one joined in 
the exercise, a question was asked by the singers, 
calling the person by name— 

“ Sister Julia, where you going ?” 

To which came the response from all, without one 
particle of discord, 

“ Going to Jesus.” 

“ Brother Cato, where you going ?” 


“ Going to Jesus.” 


On went the whirl, till forty or fifty persons were 
following one another in this ring—some with 
eyes upturned to the ceiling, others looking down 
at the floor, but each one seemingly in a state of 
exaltation, and wholly unconscious of all earthly 
things. Occasionally, they changed the tune, 
words, and step ; but they did not tire or stop to 
rest, except as here and there some aged or feeble 
one glided out of the circle, and another took the 
place. For two hours I watched this strange 
excitement. Only by some magnetic influence, 
some almost supernatural agency, could they 
by any possibility have held out so long; yet, 
when I left, they had only begun. One young 
woman did not pause an instant for the whole 
time. Her head drooped toward the floor, her 
arms hung as if lifeless by her side, great drops 
of perspiration coursed down her dark cheeks. It 
grew to be a strange, weird sight, chaining your 
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heart aches to see how much time ae spent um | sweetest draughts of hope and love. 
finishing and polishing and o the | Panze Isuaxp, xzax Busvvont, Dee, 
sword . the Spirit —froquantiy we —- : 
on—when naked blade aim eart— “ ” 
if not with all the artistic skill of fence—would ravine ee = 
bring down twenty subjects to one. For I now te 
say, with the sincerity and solemnity due to the Wuar sean thee words 
subject, that in the course of my experience it was And cock 66 tense? 4 
not the labored, compact, well-reasoned discourses ik: The ttenn’ 
that produced the best effect, the most conversions, I trembling ask. angel that records, 
or the holiest Christians ; but the earnest, sincere, In reverent accents, thus replies : . 
simple preaching—if not so correct rhetorically— 
of a soul on fire. The martyrs’ blood 

“Now, if I had ay ep a mea young we Is closely sealed, 
and might speak wi e affectionate earnestness t—by ' 
of conan + may improperly be called a father bp bette te = oe pp of God. 
in the ministry, but who looks back upon the y revealed. 
threescore years and ten, I would solemnly charge 
him, as he values his health, as he values his life, Who martyrs are— 


Dost seek to know ? 
A martyr thou—if thou canst bear 
To be as nothing—here below. 


To let God bruise 

And break thy heart ; 
That He no place therein may lose. 
He will not own it His in part. 


See, with a smile, 
The life-blood flow ! 
Nor resignation only feel, 
But joy in God] who lays the blow. 


To tear the sin 

Most cherished out : 
Nor heed the anguished cry within. 
Nor heed the tempter’s will without. 


Hold all that thou 

Hast counted dear— 
Beside His perfect will to know— 
As nothing! less than nothing, here. 


Be willing those 

Thou lovest best— 
That they may in His peace repose— 
Shall bear the strong and fiery test. 


Behold them raise, 

And drain the cup! 
Believing they shall show His praise, 
When God shall make Ilis jewels up! 


Canst thou bear this ? 

Ah—then indeed, 
Shalt thou know deepest, tenderest bliss.— 
When mortal wounds shall cease to bleed. 


Though hopes so fair 

Lie dead and cold,— 
From out the ashes blackening there, 
Faith rises up! all strong andbold ! 


Her anchor’s bow 

She claspeth firm: 
No more she heeds the wreck below! 
Her spirit floats above the storm! 


Her lifted eye, 
Serene—and clear— 
Looks deep within the steadfast sky ! 
Beholds th’ Unseen! And knows no fear. 
Marre Mason. 





HOSPITAL WORK FOR THE ARMY. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


BY ANNA HOPE, 


Yesterpay I visited a United States Hospital 
where there are more than a thousand soldiers, 
and I more than ever felt that woman’s work for 
this war is just as much in demand as it has been 
at any moment since its commencement. If we 
may not be fighters, we may at least be helpers ; 
and I pity the woman who is not willing to labor 
and to make sacrifices for her country. How to 
work effectually, is the question all true women 
are asking. ~The Sanitary Comntission tells us 
the benevolence of the country must be concen- 
trated on the hospitals and the sick and wounded. 
“ Supplies can positively be made to reach these: 
they cannot reach with any certainty soldiers in 
the field.” The storehouses of the Commission at 
Washington are bare of almost everything that is 
needed for hospital use because of the drain upon 
them caused by the late battles. Cannot every 
woman atthe North do something to fill them, and 
to keep them filled, till this war is ended and no 
more hospital stores are needed ? 

Shirts, drawers, slippers, socks, bed-sacks, 
blankets, and old clothing, are called for. The 
shirts should be made, the greater part of them, 
like ordinary night-shirts, and for men of the com- 
mon size. Our first work was much of it done 
for an army of Daniel Lamberts. A few extra 
large shirts are needed, but quite as many under 
the medium size are wanted for the use of drum- 
mer-boys and small men. 

Some of the shirts should be made with but one 
sleeve, and open on the shoulder which has no 
sleeve. These need not be opey in front, but 
should be faced on the shoulder and around the 
arm, and should be buttoned on the shoulder. 
Make the arm-size large. Some of these one- 
armed shirts should also be left open under the 
arm,and be buttoned together as on the shoulder. 
A few of the shirts that are made open on the 
shoulder and under the arm may have a loose sleeve 
on the open side, one half attached to each side, 
to be buttoned together when worn. Shirts made 
whole on the shoulders, and with two sleeves, 
one of them buttoned on the under side, and the 
corresponding side of the shirt left open, to be 
buttoned together, would be especially comfort- 
able for men wounded in the hand or fore-arm. 
Shirts made open in front are needed for men 
wounded in the chest. These should havea good 


THE INDEPE 


i whieh our cultured Christianity loves to sip its | 





eye, and setting your own brain almost into a 
rotary motion. 

Where did this strange dance originate? Is it 
a relic of their savage life, coming down from 
mother to child, through the centuries? It may 
be; for sure it is, it is unlike anything we have 
ever known among white people. 

Yet to those dark-browed children of slavery 
and sorrow, it is a joy above all joy; and the 
master could grant no higher boon than to allow 
ashout. They will walk miles io reach a gather- 
ing where one is to be held, and keop it up all 
night, if left to themselves. 

Shall we say it is not true worship? One said 
to me, “ The Scripture tell us, Praise de Lord 
with de dance and de song and de clap ob de hand, 
missis ; don’t you sho’m?”—meaning, do you not 
see it. 

I have said their songs were all religious and 
‘mournful. So for the most part are their lives; 
though they have their moments of gayety, when 
they seem to be all a-flutter with fun and frolic. 
But it is on the surface. Let that cease, and 
again the mournful current takes its way, and 
murmurs onward in a dull sluggish surge. 

Oh! merciful Father, help us to clear away the 
obstructed channels of théir life-stream. — Give us 
strength to bear patiently with all the ills with 
which oppression has polluted the dark waters, 
until, by the clear rapid flow of freedom, they 





lap, and should be buttoned the whole length. 

I have given buttons the preference to strings, 
because I have found that the knots made by tape 
are more disagreeable to the men than buttons. 

Care should be taken in making shirts to have 
them properly stayed, to have the neck large 
enough, and to have them well-buttoned below the 
collar or band. The sleeves should be made large 
enough at the wrist to be shoved up on the arm if 
a a chooses to do it. 

rawers should be made nearly ag as pan- 
taloons, and should be finished in font like anit 
because, by sick and wounded men; they are worn 
instead of pantaloons. 

Slippers should be made of the common size 
worn by men in private life—a few quite large 
are required, and a few quite small. A pattern 
can be obtained of any shoemaker. Make the 
soles of heavy carpeting or of felt, and the uppers 
of lighter carpeting or of any warm material that 
will pay for making up. The carpet soles and 
ne — _ both be bound and then sewed 

gether, or they may be joi i 
that will be comfortable iotean ar 

Dressing-gowns, single and ; 


and are often much needed 
move about, by those who can 


but who ea 

their coats. nnot comfortably wear 
Handkerchiefs made of old muslin, either white 
Old pond y tn very good substitute for linen. 
mus ss8es may be made of use in this 
way. Everything, however old, which is to be 
a eae ae handkerchiefs, should be 
et gor heraming redeems the piece from 

ng @ rag, and gives j 
usefulness. * it a chance of prolonged 


- ed arm: 
various kinds, are always wher ace pads - 
sete wn ag ee 


and cotto 
We need n Socks are both required. 


double, are useful, 





become purified, and fit for the crystal cup from 


our hospi d 





have no fear of doing : } 5 Sor 
itals, “ There 1s se Gans cab Oe 
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Sanitary Commission, “that this work will be 
overdone. It has always been checked by that 
fear; but our experience has perfectly proved . 
that the demand is greater than the supply.” It 
would be a thousand times better to do too much 
than too little, and we should all of us feel so if | 
our own beloved were perishing for what a little 
energy and patriotism might have given them. | 
e | 


THE WASHINGTON HOSPITALS. | 


I want to have all the mothers, wives, and 
sisters of the wounded men in Washington know 
how comfortable they are made, and how happy 
they all look. “I thought as I went around among 
them, that to be sick in a hospital was not such a 
terrible thing, after all. They lie in airy rooms, as 
the Patent Office, for instance, and—what could be 
nicer ?—on comfortable beds with white spreads, 
propped up with pillows, attended by nurses who 
seem watchful for every want, while the ladies of 
the city are continually passing through with their 
little baskets of delicacies to tempt the palate and 
eoax the appetite. 

Those who are sufficiently convalescent to leave 
their beds have nice dressing-gowns and comfort- 
able carpet-slippers. All, except those seriously 
wounded, and suffering from amputation of an 
arm or a leg, were laughing and chatting among 
themselves, and a merrier set I never saw. 

The wounds received in the last battle at Fred- 
ericksburg were mostly slight, and in the lower 
part of the body. All with whom I conversed 
were in the best of spirits, and said they were 
going back as soon as they recovered. ; 








Tue Spirits oF THE ARMY OF THE PoTromac.— 
A correspondent of The Independent, writing from 
Falmouth, Va., says : 

2p Division, 2p Corps, 
Near Fatmovts, Va., Jan. 1, 1863. 
To THe Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT : 

After the repulse at Fredericksburg, there was 
a prevailing depression of spirits. But with the 
old regiments—become somewhat philosophic by 
experience—it lasted but a few days. Sorrow for 
comrades lost only added a stratum of dignity and 
determination to the characters of such as know 
what they are fighting for. And few in this Divi- 
sion cannot give a reason for the hope that is in 
them. Conscious that right and justice are with 
them, they believe the arm of the Lord will yet 
be revealed. 

Our old regiments, whose ranks have been 
thinned in nearly every battle of this army, are 
to-day apparently as sirong-hearted and ready for 
duty as ever they were. The new are discour- 
aged. They need to forget the physical discom- 
forts in the thought of the grandeur of the struggle 
in which we are engaged. Friends at home! send 
cheerful letters! They who have just come out 
need them more than the others. Remind them of 
what is at stake. Remind them of our fathers’ 
suffering, enduranee, perseverance, and final 
triumph. 


Che Children’s Column. 


THE WASP AND THE BEE. 





A wasr met a bee that was just buzzing by, 
And he said, “ Little cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I? 


“ My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold ; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.” 


“ Ah, cousin,” the bee said, “’tis all very true ; 
But if I had half as much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would love me no better than you. 


a 
“You have a fine shape and a delicate wing ; 
They own you are handsome ; but then there’s one 
thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 


“My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 
Because I’m a humble and innocent bee.” 


From this little story let people beware : 

Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are, 

They will never be loved, if they’re ever so fair. 
—Jane Taylor. 





TAUGHT BY A DOG. 


Few, if any, would select a dog for a teacher ; 
and yet many boys might learn many things from 
dogs—from the example of dogs. 

I well remember the old dog named Watch, who 
slept by the side of the kitchen fire in winter, and 
in the shade of a large hickory-tree in summer. 
The tree stood near the house. Every one enter- 
ing the house had to pass near it. 

No person ever approached the house unobserved 
by Watch. On the approach of some, he would 
lift up his head without moving his body, and 
having recognized them well-disposed citizens» 
would resume his slumbers. On the approach of 
others, he would rise and move toward them for 
a short distance, and then having come to the 
conclusion that all was right, would return to his 
resting-place. On the approach of others, he 
would rise and meet them, and quietly, yet watch-- 
fully, attend them till they entered the house and 
were received by some members of the family. 
He then considered his responsibility at an end, 
and returned to his place of repose. On the ap- 
proach of others, he would meet them at the gate, 
and earnestly object to their entering—informing 
them that if they did so it would be at their peril. 
On such occasions, some of the family were 
obliged to go out and interfere, if they wished the 
persons concerned to enter. 

It must be said, to the dog’s credit, that he sel- 
dom adopted the last-mentioned unhospitabie 
course. 

On one or two occasions, he continued his pro- 
test against the entrance of strangers, and when 
overruled, he retired in disgust. One of the per- 
sons whose entrance was thus protested against 
was afterwards convicted of stealing. 

Watch was always watchful in his sphere of 
action, in guarding the house from unauthorized 
intruders. All young persons may take a hint 
from his example. Evil thoughts and evil desires 
often seek entrance to the mind. In other words, 
we are often tempted to indulge evil thoughts and 
desires. We must watch them, and guard against 
their entrance. 

Many young persons get angry very quickly. 
A word or two which they do not like, spoken by 
another, makes them angry; and when angry, 
they say and do many foolish and wicked things 
—many things which they are sorry for when 
they become calm. Such persons ought to be on 
their guard against anger. Their tempers will 
grow worse and worse, if they do not. 

“How is it,” said Robert to his friend Henry, 
“that you never get angry? I never saw you 
angry in my life. I have seen, once or twice, 
when you looked as though you were going to be 
angry ; but you kept still, and didn’t get angry. 
I can’t help getting angry. Persons are not made 
alike. If I was cool as you are, I shouldn’t get 
angry ?” § 

“J don’t think my temper is naturally any better 
than yours,” said Henry. “I have taken a great 
deal of pains to ovéreome my tendency to anger.” 

“ How did you do it, and who told you how to 
do it ?” 

“Common sense told me not to make a fool of 
myself, and the Bible told me noi to sin by giving 
way to anger.” 

“ How did you keep from it ?” 

“ By trying: did you ever try '. 

“Sometimes. When I am by myself I think I 
will try not to get angry again; but when some- 
thing turns up to vex me,I get angry before | 
think of trying to avoid it. There is no use in my 
trying; I get angry before I know it.” 

“ My experience was not unlike yours; but I 
kept on trying, and I may add praying, for when- 
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of our souls, we must pray for the aid of divine 


grace. 


“Don’t you think it is right to get angry some- 
times ?” 

“ When ?” 

“Why, when we are badly treated.” 

“What good does it do to get angry when we 
are badly treated? Does it change bad treatment 
into good treatment ?” 

“No; but there is some satisfaction in giving 
vent to one’s feelings.” 

“ There is more satisfaction in restraining them 
when they ought to be restrained. Many have 
been sorry for getting angry, and for saying things 
in anger; but no one was ever sorry for keeping 
cool, and keeping silence when tempted to say 
harsh things.” 

Calmness and self-possession are usually the 
result of self-discipline. It requires earnest ‘and 
persevering effort to learn a difficult art—that of 
waich-making, for example. Itrequires earnest 
and persevering effort to learn the art of self- 
government 





THE MAIDEN AND THE EMPEROR. 


THERE Was once @ poor man who dwelt in a hut, 
and gained a livelihood by begging alms, He had 
an only daughter, whom heaven had gifted with 
extraordinary wisdom, and who, litile by little, 
taught her father to speak so wisely, that one day, 
when he had gone to ask alms of the Emperor, the 
latter was astonished at the wisdom with which 
he spoke, and demanded from whom he acquired 
it. “From my daughter, O noble Emperor!” an- 
swered the poor man; and the Emperor, being 
very wise himself, and proud of his wisdom, 
resolved to put that of the old man’s daughter to 
“7 ; so he gave the old man thirty eggs, and 
Said: 

“ Take these to thy daughter, and bid her get 
them hatched into thirty pullets. If she refuses 
to obey, evil will befall her.” 

The poor man burst into tears, for he saw that 
the eggs had all been boiled. But when he had 
reached home, and had told his daughter all that 
had passed, she bade him be cheerful and retire to 
rest, telling him he need not fear any danger. She 
then took a pot of water, put a handful of beans 
into it, and placed it over the fire; and on the 
morrow, when her father had risen, she gave him 
the boiled beans, and told him to dig a trench ina 
certain field, by which the Emperor would pass 
as he went out hunting. “ And as the Emperor 
passes by, take the beans and sow them in the 
trench, and cry aloud, ‘ God be gracious, and grant 
that my boiled beans may spring up quickly !’ and 
if the Emperor asks how it is possible for boiled 
beans to grow, reply that it is as easy as it is for 
a pullet to be hatched from a boiled egg.” 

The poor man did as his daughter had instructed 
him. He took his spadeand dugatrench ina field 
by the side of the highway, and when he saw the 
Emperor coming, he began to sow his beans in a 
trench and cry aloud, “ God be gracious, and grant 
that my boiled beans may spring up quickly !” 

When the Emperor heard these words, he 
stopped, and asked how it was possible for boiled 
beans to grow? Whereupon the poor man 
answered : 

“Gracious Emperor, it is as easy for a pullet 
to be hatched from a boiled egg.” 

The Emperor divined who it was that had 
arranged this stratagem, and in order still more to 
try the maiden’s wisdom, he gave the poor man a 
pack of hemp, and said : 

“Take this to thy daughter, and bid her make 
me from it as many sails and ropes as are neces- 
sary foraship. If she refuses to obey, her head 
shall pay the forfeit.” 

The poor man was sorely troubled at these 
words ; and, having received the pack of hemp, 
returned to his daughter, weeping all the way. 

But when he had told her all that had passed, 
she again comforted him, and bade him be cheer- 
ful and retire to rest, and fear no danger; and on 
the morrow, when he had risen, she gave him a 
little piece of wood and said : 

“‘ Take this to the Emperor; and say that if jhe 
will cut me out a spinning-wheel, a loom, and-a 
shuttle, then will I do that which he has com- 
manded.” 

The poor man did the second time as his daugh- 
ter had instructed him; and when he'had deliv- 
ered her message, the Emperor was more than ever 
astonished at her wisdom. To put it to a new 
trial, he took a drinking glass, and said to the poor 
man : 

“Take this t# thy daughier, and bid her empty 
the sea with it, and make its bed dry enough to 
grow corn on. If she refuses to obey, both her 
head and thine own shall :pay the forfeit.” 

At this the poor man wes more terrified than 
ever. But when he had returned home and told 
his daughter what the Emperor had commanded, 
the maiden comforted him the third time and bade 
him be cheerful, retire to rest, and fear no danger. 
And on the morrow, when he had risen, she gave 
him a pound of tow, and said to him: 

“ Take this to the Emperor, and say that if he 
will stop with it the mouths and the springs of all 
the rivers in the world, then will I do that which 
he has commanded.” 

Again the man did according to his daughter’s 
eounsel ; and, when he had delivered her message, 
the Emperor acknowledged that she was wiser 
than he himself, and commanded that-she should 
at once be brought before him. When she had 
come into his presence, and had saluted him, he 
said to her: 

“ My daughter, tell me what can be heard the 
furthest ?” and she answered, “Gracious Empe- 
ror, thunder and a lie.” 

The Emperor then took his beard in kis hand, 
and demanded of his councilors how much it was 
worth. When they had placed upon it a value,— 
some greater and some less,—the maiden said : 

“Most gracious Emperor, none of thy coun- 
cilors have answered well. The beard of the 
Emperor is worth three showers of rain in a dry 
summer.” 

These words delighted the Emperor, who 
declared that the maiden had answered better 
than all his councilors. He then asked her if 
she would become his wife, saying that he would 
receive only one answer. The maiden prostrated 
herself before him and replied : 

“‘ Gracious Emperor, it is thine to command, and 
mine to obey what thou commandest. Let me 
ask of thee but one thing, namely, that thou shalt 
give me a writing, written with thine own hand, 
that if it should ever be thy pleasure to send me 
away, I may carry from thy eastle whatever 
single thing I may love best.” 

The Emperor gave her the writing that she ask- 
ed, and then had her placed upon the throne be- 
side him. ° 

For many summers the Empress was loved by 
her husband ; but it came to pass in time that he 
ceased to cherish her. He then said to her one 
day, “I do not wish thee any longer to be my 
wife. Leave my castle, and go wherever thou 
wilt.” 

She answered, “ Illustrious Emperor, I will 
obey thee. Grant me only that I may stay until 
to-morrow.” 

The Emperor granted what she asked, and in 
the evening she poured some of the juice of a cer- 
tain herb into a cup of wine, and presented it to 
him, and said : 

“ Drink, illustrious Emperor, and be happy ! 
To-morrow I go away, and to-morrow I shall be 
more joyful than I was even on my marriage 
morn.” 

The Emperor drank, and soon his eyelids be- 
came heavy, and he fell asleep; and while he 
slept, the Empress had him lifted into a carriage 
which was in readiness, and therein conveyed to 
a distant grotto, which she long ago had prepared 
in anticipation of such an emergency. When the 
Emperor awoke, and found himself in the grotto, 
he angrily demanded how he had come thither. 
“I have had you brought here,” replied the Em- 
press. And he then asked, very angrily, where- 
fore she had done this, adding : “ Did i not say 
thou shouldst no longer be my wife?’ The Em- 
Emp. rhe of her a the writing which the 

eror ven her i 
esiieiene gi before her marriage, and 
__ “It is true, illustrious-Emperor ; but this writ- 
ing, which was given by thine own hand accorded 
me the right to bring away with me, when I 
— the castle, whatsoever I might love best ; 

exercised my right, and breught thee, most 
gracious E Ag : 

When the mperor heard these words, he vowed 
never to part from so faithfal and wise a wife. So 
he embraced her, and returned with her to the cas- 
tle ; and they two sat thereafter side by side 
the throne, for many summers ; and when the la 
summer had death reaped them 





ever we wish to produce any change in the state | 
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Selections. 
REFINEMENT r OF BEHAVIOR... 


THERE dwelt in Verona a bishop who possessed 
mtural abilities, aad was well read im the Scrip- 
tures; his name was Giovanni Matteo Giberti, 
Among other praiseworthy habits, he was cour- 
teous and liberal to the noble gentlemen who vis- 
ited him, entertaining them with a magnificence, 
not extravagant, but such as becamea churchman. 
It happened that a nobleman styled Count Richard 
passed that way, and spent many days with the 
bishop and his family, who were, for the most 
part, well-bred and educated men. The agreeable 
manners of the gentle cavalier gained for him the 
esteem and commendation of his hosts. But he 
had one little bad habit, of which the bishop be- 
came aware, and taking counsel with his attend- 
ants, he proposed that the Count should be 
informed of it, lest it should be of some prejudice 
tohim. For this purpose, he summoned a discreet 
attendant, and directed him to mount his horse the 
next morning, and to accompany the Count, whe 
had already taken leave, for some distance on his 
way, and at a proper opportunity to make to him 
the proposed communication. The attendant, 
whose name was Galateo, was a man advanced in 




















manners, of good address, and of a gracious aspect, 
and one who in his day had lived much at the 
courts of great princes. Riding along with the 
Count, he entertained him with pleasant discourse, 
until the time came for him to return to Verona; 
when, as the Count was taking leave, he thus 
addressed him with a pleasant countenance and 
mild accents : “ My lord, the bishop, my master, 
returns your lordship infinite thanks for the honor 
you have done him by entering and sojourning at 
his poor house; and as a return for so great cour- 
tesy, he has given it in charge to me to make you 
a present on his part, and most kindly prays you 
to receive it with a cheerful mind. You are the 
most graceful and polished gentleman whom the 
bishop has ever scen. For this reason he has 
attentively observed your manners, and examining 
them particularly, has found nothing which was 
not in the highest degree agreeable and commend- 
able, except an ugly motion of the mouth and 
lips when eating, accompanied with a noise very 
disagreeable to hear. It is this which the bishop 
has sent me to make known to you, and he prays 


and desires that you will receive in the place of 
a more costly present, this his loving reproof and 
advice, being assured that no one else in the world 
would make you such a present.” The Count, 
who had never been aware of this bad habit, 
blushed a little at this reproof, but like a brave 
man, taking heart, he said. “Tell the bishop that 
if all the gifts which men make to one another 
were like his, men would be much richer than 
they are. For his great courtesy and liberality to 
me, I return him infinite thanks, and ‘assure him 
that I will hereafter diligently guard against my 
bad habit. God go with you!”—G. Della Casa. 





THE BIBLE IN THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. 


At the late annual meeting of the Evangelical 
Society of France, the following incident was relat- 
ed by Mr. Henri Rutheroth, the gentleman who 
presided on the occasion : 

“In the year 1791, three gentlemen in Paris, 
Messrs. Didot, (printer,) Moreau, (an artist distin- 
guished in drawing,) and Saugrain, (publisher,) 
undertook to publish a magnificent edition of the 
four Gospels, in: four vols. 8vo, to which at a 
later day they added the Acts of the Apostles. 
Their desire in doing this; was not only to pub- 
lish the most beautiful and perfect of all books, and 
a collection of eternal truths, a work that emanated 
from the Deity himself, but that it should lie at 
‘the foundation of the new social edifice that was 
about to rise in France, and that the spirit of the 
Gospel might animate the nation and those who 
were charged with the task of making its consti- 
tution. 

“* Under the influence of such feelings and mo- 
tives, these gentlemen asked permission of the 
National Assembly to dedicate to that body the 
new edition of the Gospels which they proposed 
to publish. And strange as it may appear, the 
Assembly unanimously passed the following 
vote : 


“The Assembly, although it has decreed that it will accept 
no dedications, has received this with acclamation, desiring 
to give this new proof of its attachment and its respect for 
the Christian religion.” 








GENERAL HAVELOCK’S OPINION. 


I ovent before to have noticed that, from the 
time of this force entering Jellabad, our British 
soldiers have had no spirit rations, a great part of 
the not very ample supply of our commissariat 
having been lost. Without fear of contradiction, 
it may be asserted that not only has the amount of 
laborious work they have completed without this 
factitious aid been surprising, but the state and 
the garrison have gained full one-third in manual 
exertion by their entire sobriety. Every hand 
has been constantly employed with the shovel and 
pickax. If there had been a spirit ration, one- 
third of the labor would have been diminished in 
consequence of soldiers becoming the inmates of 
the hospital and guard-house on coming to their 
work with fevered brain and trembling handgor 
sulky and disaffected, after the protracted debauch. 
Now all is health, cheerfulness, industry, and 
resolution.—Marshman’s Memoirs of Gen. Have- 
lock. 





REDEEMING THE TIME. 


ANOTHER part of the work which we call you to 
is, to redeem this little time that is allotted you; 
to make the best of it, and improve it to the 
greatest furtherance of your salvation; to lose 
none of it upon unprofitable things ; to spend it in 
those works which will comfort you most when 
time isgone. If it will be more comfortable to you 
in the day of judgment that you have spent your 
time in plays, and sports, and idleness, worldly 
cares and pleasures, than in serving God, prepar- 
ing for another life, then hold on, and do so to the 
end; but if it will not, then spend none of your 
time in idleness and unfruitful things, till you 
have time to spare from more important work. 
This is our request to you, that you would not 
lose one hour of your precious time, but spend it 
as those who have lost too much, and have but lit- 


tle more to spend in preparation for eternity.— 
Baxter. 








GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


A microscope which he had brought down to 
Tapton, was a source of immense enjoyment to 
him ; and he was never tired of contemplating the 
minute wonders which it revealed. One evening, 
when some friends were visiting him, he induced 
each of them to puncture his skin so as to draw 
blood, in order that he might examine the globules 
through the microscope. One of the gentlemen 
present was a teetotaler, and Mr. Stephenson 
pronounced his blood to be the most lively of the 
whole. He had a theory of his own about the 
movement of the globules in the blood, which has 
since become familiar. It was, that they were 
respectively charged with electricity, positive at 
one end and negative at the other, and that they 
attracted and repelled each other, causing a cireu- 
lation. On a visit to Sir Robert Peel, at Dayton, 
Mr. Stephenson one evening repeated his experi- 
ment with blood drawn from the finger, submitting 
it to the microscope to show the curious circulation 
of the globules. He set the example by pricking his 
own thumb, and the other guests, by turns, in like 
manner, gave up a small portion of their blood for 
the purpose of ascertaining the comparative liveli- 
ness of their circulation. When Sir Robert Peel’s 
turn came, Mr. Stephenson said he was curious to 
know “ how the blood globules of a great politician 
would conduct themselves.” Sir Robert held 
forth his finger for the purpose of being pricked ; 
but once and again he sensitively shrank back, 
and at lengih the experiment, so far as he was 
concerned, was abandoned. Sir Robert Peel’s 
sensitiveness to pain was extreme, and yet he was 
destined, a few years after, to die a death of the 
most distressing agony.— Smiles’ Life of Stephen- 


son. 
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given up or satisfied, prospeets overthrown or 
established, the passions for the most part calmed 
er cooled, the career nearly completed, as regards 
the labors which every man owes to society ; 
ihere are fewer enemies, or rather fewer envious 
persons who are capable of injuring us, or because 
the counterpoise of merit is acknowledged by the 
public voice.” 





ANECDOTE OF BISHOP BUTLER. 


Hume said that Butler’s “ Analogy” was the 
best defense of Christianity he had ever seen. It 
is, indeed, difficult to find in any language a work 
at onde so profound and useful. We are informed 
that Queen Caroline, the consort of George II., 
read some part of it every day at breakfast. She 
asked Dr. Samuel Clarke what he knew of Butler. 
Dr. Clarke told her he was residing, with some of 
his family, upon a small living m Kent. The 
Queen expressed her surprise, and said she thought 
he was dead. : 

“No, madam,” said Dr. Clarke, “he is not 
dead ; but he is buried.” 

Butler was afterwards elevated to the bishopric 
of Durham. Being applied to on some occasion 
for a charitable subscription, he asked his steward 
what money he had in the house. The steward 
informed him “ there was five hundred pounds.” 

“Five hundred pounds!” said the bishop ; 
“ what a shame for a bishop to have such a sum 
in his possession!” . And he ordered it all to be 
immediately given to the poor. 








SINGING SANDS AND SOUNDING MOUN- 
TAINS. 


Tuousanns of years ago, the pillars of Memnon 
were famed for giving musical sounds. Sounds 
like those of bells have been heard, at different 
localities, to come from the depth of the ocean, 
and now we hear of musical mountains and sing- 
ing sands. ‘ 

Five such localities are already onrecord. The 
first is Dschebel Nakus—Bell Mountain—upon 
the peninsula of Sinai, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
northwestward of the city of Tor. The celebrat- 
ed traveler, Scetzen of Oldenburg, was the first 
European savan who ascended it. He found it 
consisting of a brittle white sandstone, covered 
on two sides with loose sand. This sand, when 
brought into motion, produces the sound. The 
traveler, when ascending. passed over this region 
of loose sand, and he soon discovered that the 
noise it made in gliding down the slope became 
by degrees louder and louder. When he reached 
the swnmit, such a frightful sound was heard that 
it shook the whole mountain, and he himself be- 
came excited in the highest degree. 

Some time afterwards, this same mountain was 
visited by Mr. Gay of Oxford, and more recently 
by Mr. Ward, both Englishmen. They give very 
nearly the same account of this phenomenon. All 
ascribe the cause to the fact that the sand glides 
down the bare mountain sides. Ward heard at 
first only a feeble tone, like that of the flute; sud- 
denly it became strong, like that of an organ, and 
the whole hill began to vibrate. The sound be- 
came louder in proportion to the quantity of sand 
set in motion by the steps of the traveler. 

Alexander Burns visited, in 1837,a similar hill. 
This was the Rey Rawan—the moving mountain 
—which is also about four thousand feet high. 
Its aseeut is an incline of about forty degrees, 
covered with a layer of sand, surrounded by a 
still deeper border of lime and sand-stone. Glid- 
ing down on this sand, it emits a loud, hollow 
tone, similar to that of a great drum. This was 
already known in the fifteenth century. A third 
mountain of this kind is the “El Bramador,” the 
yelling, barking mountain in Chili, in regard to 
which Charles Darwin made similar observations. 

Charles Mayer, in his book, “'Toward Sacra- 
mento,” mentions another to exist in California, 
and a fifth locality of this kind was. diseov- 
ered by Hugh Miller, upon the small Island 
Eigg, on the western coast of Scotland. Accord- 
ing to Miller, a geologist of great renown, stra- 
ta of oolite exists on this island. This substance, 
when reduced to sand. becomes a white, mealy 
mass. Miller observed, that on every step he 
took, the sand gave @ peculiar musical sound. It 
is, however, not proven that oolite sand alone pro- 
duces sounds. The above-mentioned Mr. Ward 
says that the friction of the sharp-edged grains of 
silicious sand, exposed io the rays of a tropical 
sun, caused the resonant quality of the sand. 
We must leave the investigation of this matter to 
scientific men, being confident that they will ex- 
plain the inystery. ‘To the musician, we hope it 
may be an interesting musical curiosity. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue problem of philosophy is to grasp the truth 
which is embodied in thc intuitions of the age, and 
bring it out logically in the shape of pure idea. 

What, then, is moral philosophy? Is it a mere 
code of rules for outward conduct ? ‘Is it a con- 
tinued dispute whether morality originates in the 
undersi: nding or the feelings? No! these, if you 
will, may be collateral questions, which come into 
the discussion of the whole subject; but moral 
philosophy, rightly viewed, is an attempt to ren- 
der a clear and intelligible account of the moral 
fact or phenomena of the world ; it is to bring all 
the phases of human action, individual, social, 
national, into the region of idea, aud show upon 
what great intuitions they are all based. Like ail 
other primordial sciences, it is built upon a direct 
revelation coming from God himself to the interior 
consciousness of man. Your business as moral- 
ists is to look that heavenly light clearly and 
honestly in the face ; to take it as primary, intui- 
tional truth ; to see how it develops itself in human 
life ; and then to give it, if possible, a full state- 
ment in reflective and scientitic form. Aceording- 
ly, we inay say that the primary material of moral 
philosophy consists in those direet and spontane- 
ous intuitions from which all moral action 
springs ; that the sphere of moral philosophy 
embraces all the activity of mankind, in whatever 
capacity ; and finally, thai the prodlem of it is to 
reduce these intuitions of the moral consciousness, 
in their whole development, into the form of 
scientific truth. 

Philosophy is the last and clearest utterance of 
every age ; it strips off the symbolsin whieh truth 
is embodied and too often concealed; it clears 
away the errors and prejudices which encompass 
the mere spontaneous efforts of the human mind ; 
it brings the real and universal intuitions of every 
age into the region of pure thinking; it gives a 
logieai order and reflective validity to our knowl- 
edge ; and thus, having received its primary ma- 
ierial from the common reason of mankind, in its 
turn reacts upon it, and prepares it for a still high- 
er and fullpr development hereafter. It is by 
action and reaction that our intuitions and our 
jJogical understanding become mutually more and 
more perfect ; and the history of this whole prog- 
ress toward perfection is that which we term plu- 
losophy.—Moreil. 





A BABY ON A BATTLE-FIELD. 


Tar following is an extract from a private 
letter irom a soldier in the 14th Ill., at Bolivar 
Field : 

Lei me relate to you 2 touching little incident 
that will doubtless strike you as a little strange. 
At the batile of Hatehie, when the conflict was 
waging fiereest, upon advancing midway between 
the contending forces, we found a sweet little 
blue-eyed baby. Little thing, as I saw it there, 
hugging the cold earth, its only bed—the litile 
tear on its cheek— ‘ 

“That nature bade it weep. turned 
Anice-drop sparkling in the morning beem”— 

unalarmed ‘mid the awful confusion of that fear- 
ful batile, with the missiles of death flying thick 
about it and crowding close upon its young exist- 
ence, yet unhurt, it seemed as it lay in its 
miraculous safety to say to me, “ My helplessness 
and innocence appealed io God, and he preserved 
me in the midst of this wrecking carnage. If you 
will make your plaint to heaven, God will pre- 
serve your poor bleeding country.” 

that in the wild, fierce 


ere the field was strewn 
‘with the dead, and the shrieks of the wounded 


The next day after the battle “ our "9 
brought before the 14th, and unenimsaatt idoten 
Child of the Regiment.” Three or four days 





; " I saw the 
mother receive her child, heard her brief prayer 
for the soldiers who saved it, and, with the bless- 
ings of a thousand men following her and hers, 
she took away 
* Our little baby— 
Little blue-eyed, laughing baby.” 





HINTS ON WASHING THE HANDS. 


Some “philosophy” is useful in even so simple 
a matter as washing the hands. If any lady. 
doubts it, let her, with a microscope, examine the 
surface to be cleansed by water, and she will be 
interested at the discoveries made. Instead of a 
smooth surface of skin, presenting when unwash- 
ed a dingy appearance, there will be seen a rough 
corrugated surface, with deep, irregular furrows, 
in which the foreign particles are deposited like 
earth among the rough paving-stones of a street. 
If they lie loosely, it would be an easy matter to 
dislodge them with a little cold water; but the 
pores, the waste-pipes of the body, are continually 
discharging into these open drains perspiration and 
oil, which by evaporation become a cementto hold 
the particles of dust, ete., and to remove them re- 
quires both chemical and mechanical action. 
Warm water softens this cement, expands the 
furrows, and makes the skin pliable; so that by 
rubbing, the soil is disturbed and partially re- 
moved. But chemistry must aid a little before the 
process is complete ; soap is therefore added, the 
alkali of which unites with the oily matiers, and 
the whole is then easily disposed of. The towel 
is useful, because its soft threads of fibers work 
down among the furrows like so® many little 
brooms, sweeping them out; hence it should be 
soft and pliable. Flannel is preferable to cotton 
for this purpose, and a sponge is best of all, 
Harsh, strongly alkaline soap should be avoided, 
as it abstracts all the oil from the upper layer of 
the skin, and makes it chap or crack. Cold- 
cream soap is best, being neutral. Where a sponge 
is not obtainable, a very neat and serviceable 
wash-cloth may be knit of soft cotton twine, either 
with crochet or with coarse wooden needles, 
knitting backward and forward, as garters are 
knit. A mitten knit of this cotton with the crochet 
needle is very handy for this purpose, and makes 
a neat article for the wash-stand. The washing 
cloths may be had of most perfumers. 





THE CONTRABAND'S LOGIC. 


A soupier’s letter from La Grange, Tenn., 
says: 

An elderly man, who gave his name as “ Dick,” 
came into our camp and was employed by an ofli- 
cer. He is a quiet, but intelligent and moral old 
fellow, and gave me an account of his leaving 
“ home.” 

“ Why did you leave, uncle ?” said I. 

“Well, massa,” he replied, “ole missus too 
hard on me ’tirely, an’ when I[ couldn’t stan’t no 
longer, I jis lef.” 

“Tn the day-time, was it ?” 

“Oh, no, sah! ‘leven ’clock at night, and got 
Boliva’ ‘fore mornin ; *bout twenty miles.” 

“ That’s a pretty good walk,” said J. 

“TJ didn’t walk it, sah, I rode hoss-back.” 

“ Rode! do you own a horse ?” 

“ Well—yes—no, sah—not ’zactly—reckon I do 
now—I took one !” 

“ Took one from your mistress ?”’ 

“ Yes, massa.” 

“Don't you think you did very wrong, Dick, to 
take your mistress’s horse ?” 

“Well, I do’ know, sah; I didn’t take the bes’ 
one. She had three—two of ’em fuss-rate hosses, 
but the one I took is ole, an’ not berry fast, an’ I 
ofie’d to sell him fo’ eight dolla’s, sah.” 

“But, Dick, you took at least a thousand dol- 
lars from your mistress, besides the horse.” 

*“ Vow, sah ?” 

“Why, you were worth a thousand dollars, and 
you should have been satisfied with that much, 
without tating the poor woinan’s horse,” said I, 
gravely. 

The contraband scratched his woolly head, 
rolled up his eyes at me, and replied with em- 
phasis : 

“J don’t look at it jest dat way, massa. I 
wo’ked ha’d fo’ missus mor’n thirty yea’s, an’ I 
reckon in dat time I *bout pay fo’ mesef. An’ dis 
yew’ missus guv me leave to reise a patch o’ baccy 
fo’ my own. Well, I wo’ked nights, an’ Sundays, 
an’ spar’ times, an’ raised 2 big pateh (way prices 
is, wuff two hun’red dolla’s, | reckon) 0’ baeccy ; 
an’ when I got it tooken car’ of dis fall, ole missus 
took it *way from me; give some to de neighbors ; 
keep some fo’ he’ own use ; an’ sell some, ’an sell 
some, an’ keep de money, an’ I reckon dat pay fo’ 
de ole hoss !” 

Failing to find any conscience in the darkey, I 
gave up the argument. 








Time.—To show the worth of time, God, most 
liberal of all other things, is exceedingly frugal of 
that ; for he never gives us two moments together, 
nor grants us a second till he has withdrawn the 
first ; still keeping the third in his own hands, so 
that we are in a perfect uncertainty whether we 
shall have it or not. The true manner of prepar- 
ing for the last moment is, to spend all the others 
well, and ever to expect its coming. We dote 
upon this world as if 1t were to have no end ; and 
we neglect the next as if it were never to have a 
beginning.—F'enclon. 





Axnovut Feer.—The French foot is meager, nar- 
row, and bony. The Spanish foot is small and 
elegantly eurved, thanks to its Moorish blood, 
corresponding with the Castillian pride—* high in 
the instep.” The Arab foot is proverbial for its 
high arch; “a stream can run under the hollow 
of his toot,” is a description of its form. The foot 
of the Seotch is large and thick. The foot of the 
Irish is flat and square. The English foot is 
short and fleshy. The American foot is apt to be 
disproportionately small. 





“°Tis a little thing 
‘To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when Nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours.” 
—Talfourd. 





Frem the time that, at my mother’s feet, or on 
my father’s knee, I first learned to lisp verses from 
the Sacred Writings, they have been my daily 
study and vigilant: contemplation. If there be 
anything in my style or thought to be commended, 
the credit is due to my kind parents in instilling 
into my mind an early love of the Scriptures.— 
Daniel Webster. 





Let us not delude ourselves; this is a funda- 
mental truth: they who are not made saints in 
this day of grace, shall not be saints in the day of 
glory. 





A MAN with a scolding wife, when inquired of 
concerning his occupation, said he kept a hot- 
house. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
as NEW YORK SUN, 
Published daily, Sundays excepted, 


ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 


CIRCULATION OVER 55,000 COPIES. 


When sent by m Tr LLARS “ 
wre ~é #17 six monthe, 92." The postage "within this 
Sta 0 NrY-E1eur Ce 
$1 56 a year. NTs A YRaR—out of the State, 

D’ye read Tar Sun ?—That one-cent sheet 
Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat. 
D’ye advertise ?—Just try the light 
Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 
A WEEKLY EDITIONX 
of Tax New York Sux is issued every Tuesday, at rwo cexts 
PER Copy, $1 per 100. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, 1 year.......75 cts. | Three es, l year.....$2 00 
" gee |e eee 8 ce BO 
Specimen copies gratis. Discount of 20 per cent. from 
ms rate on each copy over five. ~ 

ag@ Postage within New York State, oniY TarrtsEN cents 
a yEan—out of the State, rwunTr-sIX CENTS. 

Address all letters to 

MOSES 8S, BEAOH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
Cor, Fulton and Nassau sts., N. ¥. 
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Now READY. 
THE FIRST PART OF DR. SMUCKER’S HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTHERN REBELLION, 
vi full and reliable ac t 
From its origin, gi ng a somes ata the 


es, Sieges, Engagements, etc. 

This is the only authentic HISTORY OF THE WAR now 
published, and will contain over 500 Octavo 8, illustrated 
with numerous fine rie Pg y from ori; drawings, by 
that Pope ote by ted. Sanuthe 4 

A few nis wan! whom commis- 
sion will paid. 


Speoimen copies sent on cooe of the price, $2 50. 
BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 
No. 66 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RpyeDAar -SCHOOL PERIODICALS, 1863. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


A monthly paper for Teachers, Bible-Classes, Parents, etc., 
published monthly at the low rale of 25 cents per annum. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD, 
An illustrated Paper for Children and Youth. Semi-monthly. 





B copies ‘or one year, semi-monthly oe = 4 
100“ ” > SR escacs cots 7 50 





Address G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
Am. 8.-8. Union Depository, No. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
oo 
RESULTS 


or 
* EMANCIPATION. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Translated from the French by Marr L. Boora, 
Translator of Count de Gasparin’s works on America. 
A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE BOOK. A book of 
FACTS AND FIGURES, 
based entirely upon 
; OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
OF EVERY GOVERNMENT OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Pronounced by the highest authorities a book which “ No 
SraresMAN, LAWYER, CLERGYMAN, Or THOUGHTFUL ParkioTiIo 
Cr111zEN in the Stutes 
CAN AFFORD 
to be without.” 
The first edition disappeared immediately. The interest 
felt in it by. . 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
and all public men at 
WASHINGTON, 
(as well as by Jeff Davis, as proved by his late Retaliatory 
Proclamation, ) 
is evidence of the 
IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 
of the book, 
It has been ordered for the use of the 
STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE VARIOUS COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 
at Washington. 
The Voick oF THE PREss is 
STRONGLY COMMENDATORY, 
abounding in such expressions as these : 

‘‘ His (M. Cochin’s) book is as sound, morally, as itis traura- 
FUL, HISTORICALLY.” 

“Tt is aS VIGOROUSLY WRITTEN as it is FULL or Matrer or 
Facr.” 

** COMPLETE, CAREFUL, THOROUGH.” 

Again: 

“Tt is at once CAUTIOUS and ELOQUENT, CANDID and ENTHUSI- 
ASTIC ; as sagacious as De Tocqueville’s work on America; 
and as ardent as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is 
SCIENTIFIC in its arrangement, acovrate in its display of facts, 
LOGICAL in its reasoning, and cLEAx in its conclusions.” 

“The work is completely exhaustive, and forms a TExt- 
BOOK indispensable to every STATESMAN OF PUBLIC SPEAKER 
designing to discuss the great question upon which hangs the 
thread of our national life, in the Caprnet, in Cone@ress, in 
our Sravz LEGisLatures, before Literary Soorertes, in the 
Putri, before the GENERAL PUBLIC, and in the NEWSPAPERS. 
No PUBLIC, PROFESSIONAL, SCHOOL, OF PRIVATE LIBRARY will be 
considered at all complete hereafter, that does not contain 
Cochin’s Results of Emancipation and Results of Slavery.” 

“It should be in the hands of every practical legislator, and 
indeed of every man whose influence is to be felt in the mold- 
ing of our country’s legislation in THE CRISIS WHICH IS NOW 
UPON US.” 


Above all, it is 
MOST TIMELY. 


It contains gust THE INFORMATION WANTED, and wanted 
NOW, by every earnest citizen. 

This work received the highest prize, 3,000 francs, from the 
French Academy, and an order of knighthood was conferred 
on the author by Pope Pius IX., in acknowledgment of its 
ability. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt of 
the price—$1 50. 

WALKER, WISE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, No, 245 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
In Press: 

THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY ; 
COCHIN ON THE UNITED STATES. 

Translated by Mary L. Boora, 

The complement of the great work on . 

THE RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION, 
will be passed rapidly through the press by 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
BOSTON. 
A BOOK OF MARK 
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We fecl a deep and abiding consciousness that no Book of 
modern issue has in it the germ of such positive excellence 
as the one announced. Hisioric in its origin, narrative and 
notural in style, and yet, in its principles and promptings 
far-reaching and eminently Biblical, it has pre-eminent 
claims to the confidence and favor of those who cherish 
healthful and saving influences. Had we but a solitary word 
for that class of business men “ who will be rich,” no less 
than for every candidate for mercantile life, we would invoke 
ench to give this work a careful and unprejudiced reading. 
You will rise from iis perusal, it may be, a better man, and 
with more elevated views of the duties and destinies which 
are linked to an immortality of being. 

Beautifully Mlustraied. 


I ais oo ssh ew cee eecxcssauns 75 cents. 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
> SUPERINTENDENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER ; 


OR, CHILDREN’S CONCERT. 


“ Sunday-schools must have their Concerts.” 


How shall we prepare for them ? imparting to, and receiv- 
ing from these monthly gatherings both profit and interest ? 
It is the special object of this work to aid Superintendents 
and Teachers in making this meeting both attractive and ele- 
vaiing. 

Attention is occupied with one subject for an evening,— 
Prayer, Recitations of Scripture, Singing, Illustrations, Re- 
ligious Anecdotes, etc., all developing the leading thought 
before the school. Scriptural subjects, thus enforced, with 
exercises combining unity and variety, cannot fail to enter. 
tain and profit. This work is to be issued in monthly num- 
bers ; and it is the aim of both Author and Publisher to fur- 
nish fitting instruction for our children and youth in the way 
of life. 


HENRY HOYT, 
SaBBATH-SCHOOL DEpostrory, 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
» me NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


NO, CXCVIII.—FOR JANUARY, 1863. 





CONTENTS. 


Artieiz I—Glacial Theories. II—Count Camillodi Cavour. 
lI—Phases of Scholarship. [V—Popular Fallacies. V—Re- 
cent Works on Egyptology. VI—Recent French Literature. 
Vil—The @rigin and Uses of Poetry. VIlI—Hurd’s Law of 
Freedom Bondage. IX—The works of Rufus Choate. 
X—Professor Wilson. XI—French Histories of France. 
XII—Critical Notices. XIII—New Publications. 





At the commencement ef a new year of the Review, the 
Publishers would commend the work to the favor of the 
American public. To those acquainted with the literature of 
our country for the last forty years, this Review is too well 
known to meee word < ye io ini 

For nearly fifty years, as been the vehicle through 
which the best minds in America have given their preduo- 

tions to the public ; and, under its present Editor, it has well 
sustained its ition as the leading work in the periodical 
literaiure of the onary. 

The ——s of all interested in the highest class of peri-» 
odical publications is requested'to The North American Re- 


ew. 
The Review is published quarterly, at five dollars 
© Review "SOROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, >" 
; No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 
N THE ist OF JANUARY, 1863, WILL BE 
hed for OnE DoLLAR a year, in advance, No, 
Vol. of bens 


RELIGIOUS MONTHIY, 


Rsv. JOHN T. HEWITT, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Fulton, Oswego co., N. ¥. 
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EARLY DEGENERACY OF | 
And the early acholy AN pat cing, st Youth, 
g pes bs, One B a 
‘A Treatise on the above subj the Nervous De- 
billy Mibe mysierious end Lindee eoeses ME Falpiiation, 
Fluids ; Natri and Digestion. causes 


wa Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this book. 
Address 
DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and 
Physician for Diseases of\the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 
96 Fifth street, Troy, N. ¥, 


ee GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


mar For sale by all Stationers throughout the United States, 
andtothe Trade atthe ~ 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
ED UCA TION ° 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, N. Y.—The Seventy ith Semi-Annual Ses- 
sion of this Institution, for thorough in the Natu- 
ral Sciences, and in Civil, Mechanical, spe jovoatapbical 


Engineering, will commence February 
gin % admitted to advanced in the 
lower classés. 


The Annual Register, ctetning, full information, may be 
obtained from Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


TEACHER, GRADUATE OF A NORMAL 
School, who has had four years’ ence ina eas d 
School, and three in Grammar- chools, correspond wi! 
a view to an appa with any s who desire the 
services of a teacher now or in the er . Address 
Cc. B. J., Northboro, Mass._ 


GEND YOUR DAUGT TO GRANVILLE 
(Ohio) Female College — educational aivant- 
ages in Vocal and es i — S Futhiing, = the Solid 
B s & session ns Febru q arges ve 
ay <i Regine Ny. KERR, AM 


ow. Address J -M., 
Granville, Licking co., Ohio. 


66 4 MER. SCHOOL INST.” ESTABLISHED 1855 
to ms ly Schools of every grade and Families with 
well-qualifi eachers. : 
To aid Teachers in securing positions. 
To give Parents information of good schools. 
Circulars sent when TET for, with stamp. 
G. 8S. WOODMAN & CO., Educational Agents, 
No. 596 Broadway, New York. 


|. eperonges JUVENILE HIGH SCHOOL, 
No. 189 WASHINGTON ST., NEAR CONCORD. 
Wiser Term Opens Monpay, Nov. 17, 1862. 

This School is especially designed for Bors between the ages 
of Five AND TWELVE YEARS, and is preparatory to the Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute ; where the Ninth Annual Circular 
and Catalogue can be obtained of the President, Dr. J. H. 


RAYMOND, and also at the store of Mr. G., P, MILNE, No. 
217 Fulton street. 


Aa SEMINARY, AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

The optag Sem of this School commences on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 19. This Institution offers to young ladies the best 
advantages of health and culture in our couniry. Eacp de- 
partment of the School has its separate teacher. 

For Catalogues, etc., address 

G. W. BRIGGS, Principal. 
Auburndale, Jan. 7, 1862. 
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OFFICE OF THE 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 102 BROADWAY. 


IE, asi onddne oucdees ance sspres’ $500,000 00 
Assurs, Jaly 1, 1662............... 


The Directors of this Company have this day declared a 

Dividend of 

FORTY PER CENT. TO ITS CUSTOMERS, 
upen the premiums earned during the year — Ist instant, 
on all policies entitling the holder to participate in the profits 
of the Company’s business, and scrip will issued on the 
15th August to Policy-Holders for the amounts to which the 
are respectively entitled, and u the same day SIX PE 
CENT. INTEREST will be payable upon the outstanding scrip 
issued by the Company. 

The semi-annual Cash Dividend of SIX PER CENT. will be 
paid to the stockholders or their legal representatives, on and 
after Monday, 14th instant. 

New York, July 10, 1862. 

This Company continues the business of INSURANCE on 


favorable terms. 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. Lamport, Secretary. 
Cyuus Prck, Assistant Secretary. 


MAsHatras LIFE INSURANCE CO., 





NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. 
Cash Capital and Acwmmulatian..........,--....--- $1,200,000 
Dividends to Policy-Holders...............-....-.- 340,000 


Claims paid......... 
Dividends paid in the live of the assed. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. Wempps, Secretary. 

J. L. Hanser, Assist. Sec’y. S. N. Srespens, Actuary. 

Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at 
the office, or at any of the Agencies in any of the principal 
cities. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 


New York. 





Iii 000 n6nteneds cad scccenss anebees bebd $500, 00 
Surplus, August 1, 1862....... ine Seeudecmee Saieil 159,015 83 
Net ASSES... 20222... cceceeees cece cere ccce ces ec eG OOOO1S 83 
Unadjusted Losses......... pennwile None, 


NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
DeatErs Recetve 75 Per Cenr, or Net Prortirs. 





The SECURITY also insures against loss by Inland Navi- 
gation on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
AZELTON BROTHERS, 


OVERSTRUNG GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
No, 99 PRINCE STREET, 

A few doors west of BROADWAY, NEW YORK. These Pianos 
have always received THE FIRST PREMIUM wherever they 
have been exhibited. 

A written guarantee for five years accompanies each Piano. 

These instruments will be sold at prices to suit the times. 

R@ A liberal discount made to clergymen. 


RE MOVAL.—PIANOS. 














T. S. BERRY has removep hie Piano Rooms to No. 593 
BROADWAY, opposite yok pee Hotel, where may be 
found HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S celebrated Pianos, and other 
Boston and New York Pianos, at great bargains. MELODEONS 
cheap. Good SrconD-Hanp PrAnos from $25 to $175. PIANOS 
AND MELODEONS TO LET, and rent applied on purchase. 

Pianos tuned. Pranos Bovearr. 

T. & BERRY, 
No. 593 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 





| oe & CO’S 
IMPROVED 
PATENT MELODEONS, 
ORGAN MELODEONS, 
AND 
SCHOOL ORGANS. 
M&F Warzanted ror Five Years. “GR 
30,000 Now in Use. 


All the important improvements, such as the BASSO TEN- 
UTO, the GRADUATED SWELL, the DIVIDED SWELL, the 
IMPROVED VALVE, etc., etc., are patented, and can be had 
only on PRINCE & C0.’S instruments. 

SCHOOL ORGANS in Black Walnut or Oak cases, contain- 
yng two sets of reeds of great power. For Schools, Halls, 


and Churches.......-..............4.2.....2.... $80 and $100 
Melodeons, in great variety, in Rosewood Cases. 35 to 200 


Pedal-Bass Organ-Melodeons................... $250 and 350 
Mw ILLestRatTED CaraLoeuEs Sent Frer.-@a 
Address either / . 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No, 87 Fulton st., N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No. 82 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 


Us™ "PIANO-FORTE MAKERS’ STOCK 
COMPAXY, 
No. 8 WALKER STREET, NEW YorK. 


_All the stockholders being superior practical Piano-makers, 
this Company are able to offer first-class Overstrung Pianos 
at greatly ced prices. Every instrument guaranteed for 


five yeers. 
BEST PIANOS, 150 


$150 removed to their new _ware- 


J. P. HALE & CO., havi 
AY, are now prepared to offer the 











public a cent new scale, full 7 Ocravz Roszwoop Praxo, 
cuts ja ie country or 
cumepe, n Some, Sex Oe asm, a ed vor 5 Yzune | 
bent caseped materiel, and ty stoma beste ae sold for 
$400 or $500 by the old methods of are invite 
.-~." ay at all times to them with others 
we 
manufactured in country. sa 
J.P. HALE & CO., ’ 
No, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOER roy 


Wareroom No 135 Grand street, near Broadway, N. ¥. 


The long and the many facilities the propriet 

coabig tim fo produce iatrtments ast p.scedy 

ny oer a vo ah ven to 

—— ingy be required to make a perfect ene. 

chasers are invited to examine our large 

assortment of Pianos, which we are now on favora- 
ble terms, sent 

DRY GOODS. 





Broors PRIZE-MEDAL 
SP@®OL COTTON, 


on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 
WHITE, 
BLACK, and 
COLORED. 
A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 3%4 and 36 Vesey street, New York. 


¢\TTO ERNST’S SHIRT MANUFACTORY AND 
GENTS’ FURNISHING STORE, No. 62 BOWERY, corner 
Canal street, ey ated age offers the stock 
rices g the Nader rates rainy md a 
Seen manufactured and purchased previous to the late rise.g 








FURNITURE. 
T BROOKS “& CO., 
eo 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
Nos, 127 axp 129 FULTON S8T., (Corner Sands street,) 
BROOKLYN, 


We use none but the best seasoned Wood, and the finest 
Materials. Our Patterns are new and elegant in Design, and 
our Workmanship unsurpassed. 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 


PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER-BEDS, 


Goods delivered in New York free of charge ; also packed 
to any part of the country. 


‘FURNACES, STOVES, ETC. 


Dene INGRAMWS PATENT 
COOKING RANGE. 
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WATER-BACK 





Neither CHALLENGE nor HUMBUG, but a positive fact. 
WARRANTED the BEST RANGE now in use, because it can 
be regulated by any person, and used in a moment, EITHER 
WITH or WITHOUT WATER. Four sizes. One a Splendid 
Range for a Restaurant, School, or Boarding-House. Five 
hundred References for Baking and Economy in Fuel. 
Please send for Circular. For sale by , 
J. INGRAM & SON, No. 334 Fourth av., New York. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

66 GATES FOR THE MILLION,” 


And Everything in the Skating Line. 
“THE LATEST KINK,” 
WOODHAWM’S SELF-CLEANING FASTENINGS. 


Can be attached to any Skate. 
Ba Patent applied for. 














ALFRED WOODHAM, 
No. 424 Broadway, New York. 
Skates Made, Ground, and Repaired. 
eel DYE COLORS! 


LIST OF COLORS. 








BLACK, SALMON, 

DARK BROWN, SCARLET, 
SNUFF BROWN, DARK DRAB, 
LIGHT BROWN, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK BLUE, YELLOW, 
LIGHT BLUE, LIGHT YELLOW, 
DARK GREEN, ORANGE, 

LIGHT GREEN, : MAGENTA, 
PINK, SOLFERINO, 
PURPLE, FRENCH BLUE, 
SLATE, ROYAL PURPLE, 
CRIMSON, VIOLET. 


FAMILY DYE COLORS, 
For dying Silk, Woolen, and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds of Wearing Ap- 
parel, with perfect fast colors. 


A SAVING OF EIGHTY PER CENT. 


These Dyeshre mixed in the form of powders concentrated, 
are thoroughly tested, and put up in neat packages. For 
twenty-five cents you can color as many go@s as would 
otherwise cost five times that sum. The process is simple, 
and any one can use the Dyes with perfect suecess. Direc- 
tions inside. 

Manufactured by 

HOWE & STEVENS, 
No. 258 Broadway, Boston. 
_ For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every city and town, 


OMEOPATHIC MEDICINES. 


HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES 
have proved from the most ample experience un entire suc- 
epes—Simple, Prompt. Efficieut, und keMable. They are the 
only medicines perfectly adapted t popular use. They 
have received the highest praise from the Profession, tke 
Press, and the People, anc will always render satisfaction. 
No. Price of Single Boxes—cents. 

1, Cures Fever, Congestion, and Infammation..... 2 
Cures Worm Fever, Worm Colic, Voracious Appctite. 
3. Cures Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants . 
Cures Diarrhea of Children or Adults.. 





2. 

4. me 

5. Cures + be ag | or Bloody Flux, Gripings, Colic. 
Cures Cholera, Cholers. Morbus, Nausea, Vomiting 
8. 
9. 


RRB RY 


uv 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis... 
Cures Toothache, Faceache, Neuralgia.... 
Cures Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 


0. Cures Dyspepsia, Weak, Acid, or Deranged Stomach 

11, Cures Suppressed, Scanty, or Painful Periods. 2 
12, Cures Leucorrhea or Whites, l’rofuse Periods 

13. Cures Croup, Hoarse Cough, Difficult Breathiog ‘ 
14. Cures Salt Rheum, Eruptions. Erysipelas, Scald Head 


15, Cures Rheumatism, Pain in the Chest, Back, or Limbs 
16. Cures Fever and Ague, Intermittent or Dumb Ague. .. 
17. Cures Piles, Internal or External, Blind or Bleeding 
18. Cures Ophthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes or Eyelids. 
19. Cures Catarrh, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing 
Cures Whooping-Cough, shortening and palliating it 
21. Cures Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing. 


SSSRSSRREERESESS 


22. Cures Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head, Impaired 
Hearing “re Seren . 50 
23. Cures Scrofulu, Enlarged Giands, Swellings . . 
24. Cures General Debility, or Nervous Weakness 50 
25. Cures Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations, Tumid Swellings 56 
Cures Sea-Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo, Nausea 0 
27. Cures Urinary Diseases, Gravel, Renal Calculi 50 

28. Cures Seminal Emissions, Involuntary Discharges, 

and Nervous Debility........... 
29. Cures Sore Mouth, or Canker of adults or children 5@ 
30. Cures Urinary Incentinence, Weiting the Bed. . 
31. Cures Painful Periocs, Pressure or Spasms, Pruritis.. 50 
32. Cures Suffering at Change of Life, Flushes ..1 
32. Cures Epilepsy and —— Chorea, St. Viti 1 06 
° PRICE. 
Case of Thirty-five vials, in morocco case, and Rook, 

complete............ ‘owe “ $8 06 
Case of Twenty-eight large vials, in morocco, and Book 7 
Case of Twenty large viais, in morocco, and Book..... 5 00 
Case of Twenty large vials, plain case, and Book. .. 400 
Case of Fifteen boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) and Book.... . 206 
Case of any Six boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) and Book 1 66 
Single boxes, with directions as above, 25 cts., 50 cts., or $4. 


These REMEDIES, by the case or single box. are sent; 
to any part of the country. by Mail or Express, free of charge, 
on receipt of the price. Address 

Dr. F. HUMPHREYS, No. 562 Broadway, New York. 


TO $ A DAY.—AGENTS WANTED—LO- 

CAL OR TRAVELING—EVERY WHERE.—Business 

honorable, easy, and atiractive ; article quick of sale to 

citizen or soldier, and uscful to man, women, or child, Send 

for iculars, free, or 31 cents for sample by mail. Address 

a - BESTOR, Gencral Agent, No. 271 Main street, Hartford, 
onn. 


66 4 BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING 
500 times, for 28 cents, (coin preferred,) 5 of different 
powers for $1. Mailed free. Address 
F. BOWEN, Box 230, Boston, Mass.” 


TNION DIME SAVINGS-BANK, 
No. 429 CANAL ST., CORNER OF VARICK. 
OPEN DAILY, from 10 4.x. to 2, and from 5 to 7 ».m. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on sums of $500 and 
under, and FIVE PER CENT. on larger sums. Money degg:- 
ited before 20th inst., will bear interest from Jan. 1. 
EDER V. HAUGHWUUT, President. 
MALTBY @ LANE, . Vice-Presidents. 
Garpxer 8. Cxapin, Secretary. 


ELLS!. BELLS! BELLS! 


STEEL COMPOSITION BELLS, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST BELLS FOR CHURCHES 
AND SCHOOLS IN THE MARKET. 
Warranted in every particular. Price 12%4 centg per pound. 
Pamphlet giving prices, sizes, keys, and recommendations, 


sent free of charge. 
4 BROWN & WHITE, 
No. 30 Liberty street, New York. 


ELLS! BELLS! OF AIL DESCRIPTIONS 
and warranted, Send for an Illustrated Circular. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 
EADER, PERUSE THE FOLLOWING STATE- 
ment, and then judge of its facts for yourself. _ 
Apram Cotz of Brooklyn, N. Y., a well-known citizes 
there, had suffered from Dyspepsia for some years, without 
permanent relief, until he iried Argw’s Pts, which, taken 
according to the directions for this complaint, restored him 
to pay na few weeks. After an a of some months 
as turn is com n 
Gro. W. Chess of vt J- , Texas, had an eruption on his 
neck, shoulders, back. s, which covered about one- 
third of his body. It kept the parts : ore peer —— — «he 
, and being often 4 Fw. much impaired his health as te 
siness, and ay in a a 
medi } unt » took AvEr’s Comp. e 
ppp Pag —y . His skin still shows some 
sears from the ulceration, but it is otherwise as clear as aa 














infant’s. 

* inent La of Richmond, Va., 
nn ren Feshed on his! S.A severe pain set in 
on the left with a bad bs Tg - 

the iy 
be low he taking Avze’s Currey Pxe- 
-woRAL, soon stopped the cough and 
him. 





Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
oid by all Drugsists, 


IN A MILD CLAMATE. 
LAND, 


LAND, 
IN A MILD CLIMATE. 


a at $15 te $20 per acre, withia 
~- 4 Tears. God be openings ; good ety. Hund- 
CHAS. K. LAND Postmaster, Vinel and, “f = 
5 'w Jersey. answered Papers taining full 
Sherwaiion will be gent free. — 








WA tcHes, JEWELRY, SILVER WARE. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & GO., 
No. 150 Bowsxy, cor. Broome st., New Yous, 
OFFER FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Fine Goid and Silyer Watches, Rich Jewelry, and Diamonds, 
Sterling Silver Warc, Fine Plated Ware, Albums, Fanty 
Goods, etc. 


— STANDARD SCALES. 





—_—_— 


MANUFACTURED ONLY 
BY THE 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS, 
at 
BT. JOHNSBURY, VERMONT. 


TWELVE PATENTS, which have been secured upon these 
scales, are NOW IN FORCE, B&ARING THE POLLOWING DATES - 
MARCH 13, 1849—NOV. 20, 1949—APRIL 9, 1850—JULY 4, 
1855—MARCH 31, 1857—NOV. 1, 1869—NOV. 8, 1859—DEC., 20, 
1899—DEC. 20, 1859—FEB. 11, 1862—FEB. 18, 1862~MAROH 
16, 1862. . 


The continued inventive skill and enterprise and the perse- 
vering efforts of the manufacturers in sustaining the unriv- 
aled reputation and perfection of their Scales, guaranties as 
herctofore the highest degree of satisfaction to the purchaser. 


Their only warehouse in New York is at No, 189 Broadway. 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
NAFES. 
S 
THE CRISIS 


SAFES. 

In Iron Safes is now reached. Having been long satisfied 

that a radical change in the construction of Iron Safes was 

absolutely necessary to protect them more perfectly against 

FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS, 

the subscribers have effected an arrangement whereby they 

are enabled to offer an article combining the experience of 

Valentine § Butler during twelve years’ manufacture and sale 

of the Alum Patent Safe, and our Mr. Marvin during twenty 

years’ manufacture and sale of the Wilder Patent Safe under 

the name of Stearns 4 Marvin. Upward of 20,000 Safes now 

in use made by the above parties will enable the public to 

judge what they may produce jointly, and we hereby guar- 

antee that the Safes now offered have not their equal in the 
world as proof against 

FIRE, BURGLARS, AND BAMPNESS. 
MARVIN & CO., 
No. 265 Broadway, Sole Depot. 
A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now on hand, and 
parties wishing them will be supplied at very reduced prices. 


eee & BROWN, 
SOLICITORS OF 


CLAIMS AND PATENTS. 


We procure PENSIONS, BOUNTIES, PAY, PRIZE MONEY, 
Officers’ and Contractors’ Accounts, together with all other 
ARMY and NAVY Claims, upon the most reasonable terms. 
Communications by mail promptly answered. We send free 
of charge our Hand-Book, containing laws, instructions, etc. 

Ovvsess :— No. 2 Park place, New York. 
FPICES :— ) No. 476 Seventh st., Washington, D. C. 


A JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 








AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONBON, 
duly 11, 1862, 


DURYEAS’ MAIZENA 


was the only ‘preparation for food from Indian Corn’ 
received 4 medal and honorable mention from the Ro 
Commissioners, the competition of all prominent manufae- 
turers of “Corn Starch” and “Prepared Gorn Flour” of 
this and other countries notwithstanding. 


MAIZENA, 


The food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. One 
trial will convince the most skeptical. Makes aetna, 
Cakes, Custards, Blanc Mauge, etc., without isinglass, 

few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most economical. 
A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly improves 
Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for thickening sweet 
sauces, gravies for fish and meat, soups, etc. For Ice Cream 
nothing can compare with it. A little boiled in milk will 
produce rich Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, etc, 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions. 

A most delicious article of food for children and invalids 
of allages. For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND, 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, No. 166 FULTON 8T 
WILLIAM DURYEA, General Agent. 


Fore SPRING. 
| 








The water of the Fmpire Spring is botiled with the utmost 
care, and packed in strong boxes suitable for expertation, 


by the subscriber. 
BFL. 
4” “% 


The @orks of all genuine Empire Water are 

branded thus : e ov 
2 

. . R 1% 

Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 

All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me at 
Saratoga. N. Y., or to my 

SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 12 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
will receive prompt attention. 
D. A. KNOWLTON, 


+ ha PALMER ARM AND LEG. 
MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, N. ¥. 





BR, FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the Government 
Hospitals, Inventor of the l’almer Arm and Leg, in order te 
supply the unexampled demand of the Army and Navy, has 
greatly increased his facilities at the National Studio im 
Philadelphia, and opened capacious rooms in New York and 
Boston. The Palmer Limbs will be provided for mutilated 
soldiers of very limited means at prime cost, it being the 
Inventor’s design to supply all patriotic men who lose limbs 
in the country’s service. 

CAUTION .—\Xo other Person (whether formerly in the Firm 
er in the omploy of PALMER & CO.) has now the right to 
construct or repair the Patent Limbs for the Company in 
New York. Inquire for or address the Inventor at the new 
ofiice of PALMER & CO., on the ground floor. 


| gp SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 96 WAR- 
“ ren street. Interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. 
on sums from $1 to $500, and 5 per cent. on sums over that 
amount. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., also on Monday, 
Thursday, und Saturday evenings, from 4 to 7 vu. N.B. 
Money to Joan on bond and mortgage. WALTER W. CONK- 
LIN, President; VANDERBILT L. BUXTON, Secretary. 


YE ROTARY LOCK, FOR TALL DOORS, 
Socieiy Rooms, Engine Houses. etc., having a very 
Small Key and being proof against Pick Locks. Those hav- 
ing once used this Lock will have no other. In fact i 
no compciitor. MARVIN & CO., 
No. 265 Broadway, 
Sole Depo for Alarm, Patent, Fire, Burglar, and Damp Proof 
Sales. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.—LOWE’S 
IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best, Chenp- 
est, most Durable Portable Card and Job Presses ever made 
and have been awarded Silver Medals. Many are saving and 
making money by using one. A comfortable livin ~~ ! be 
obtained in we by or village with a small outlay. ihe ess 
is so simple a boy of twelve can do common and fancy print- 
ing with ease. Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Circulars, ctc., cam 
be printed ata trifling expense. Price of Presses: No. 1, $7 ; 
Not 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,$24. Printing Ofiices, includi 
Press: No. 1, $12; No. 2, $22; No. 3, $32; Ne. 4, $42. Se 
for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS COMPANY, No. 13 Water 
street, Boston AGENTS WANTED, with or without Capital. 


2 A MONTH! I WANF TO HIRE AGENTS 
a | 2) in every county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to 
sell my new cheap Family Sewing-Machines. 
Address i S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 
A MONTH! 


£2 WE WANT AGENTS AT 
60 $60 a month, expenses paid, to sell our Everlast- 
ing Pencils, Oriental Burners, and thirteen other new, useful, 
sarticles. Fifteen circulars sent free. 
— estes SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. — 





has 








YE—De. M. MARGULIES, PHYSICIAN AND 
Oculist to His Highness the Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
brother to Her Majesty the Erapress of Russia having had 22 
years’ experience in medical practice in Lon on an St. Pe- 
tersourg, may be consulted fer ALI. DISEASES OF THE 
RYE from 10 to 12 daily, at No. 30 East Fourteenth street, 
Union square, New York. 
YAN DEUSEN’S KOMESTERON. 

\ As an infallible renovator of decayed and wasted hair, 
and for changing es which _ gray fe its first color and 
tural quality. it is not surpassed by any compound. Bei) 

s vaqeeuhe infusion, it acts on the bulbs and fibers of the 
hair, aiding nature in that process necessary to create anew 
and beautiful growth of hair. For sale py Druggists gener- 

ally, or may be obtained by them of 
_ R. WATROUS, General Agent, 
No. 95 Chambers street, New York. 


es (By Royal Letters.) 

RCTUSINE.—MADE FROM THE CANADA 
A BEAR, for the GROWTH AND LUXURIANCE of the 
HAIR. Forsale by Hegeman & Co., Broadway ; Coddington, 
Broadway; Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue Hotel ; 
Schieffelin Bros. & Co., Beekman street. 


INVALIBDS. 
Physicians in many cases find it necessary to prescribe 
Ale to their patients. A fine article of Dunlop’s rel 
manufacture put up in pints, 3 dozen in a case, may be : 

MIR. nnn os. cnc co cteuan $4 50 per case. 
XX Patr, near PE gp 3 J = 
~M . So 
No. 69 Liberty st.. New York. 
REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOPE, ONE 
<i that a child can use, sent free, by mail, on of 38 
cents. Address 8. WOODWARD, P. 0, Box 3,273, 


PuURBER’S PATENT 
KALIGRAPH or WRITING-MACHINE 
For trembling and maimed hands, and for the blind. 




















SOLD AT No, 906 BROADWAY. 
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General Belws. 


THE WAR. 
results have followed thus far from the victory 
Py ro, so far as we are informed, except to 
lay open East Tennessee for Union troops, who, how- 
ever, have not marched in that direction to our 
now . The attack on Vicksburg, over — we 
lined to rejoice last week, turns out a rep not 
pone less disastrous than that of Fredericksburg. A 
eful and costly surprise at Galveston has in- 
fiicted a great black blot upon the honor of our navy. 
Banks has not made any particular movement yet. 
And we hear of an qavenet in North Carolina in- 
tended to be a powerful one. But there is much 
that it will be nothing except one more of that 





_ geries of attacks, always as if by contrivance so timed 


as to be without any concerted co-operation else- 
where, which have done so little good and so much 
harm during the last few months. : 

The terms of the two years’ men and of the nine 
months’ men are rapidly verging toward their end in 
the spring. The progress of the unscrupulous Demo- 
cratic machinations raises grave doubts whether the 
North will furnish another army to leaders who have 
eontrived to have so many of her noblest youth 
slaughtered to so little purpose. _There are those 
who begin to believe that if the Union forces are to 
be re-enforced again, it must be by African soldiers ; 
and that if they are not employed, there is no groun 
for hoping to avoid a disgraceful surrender by the 
North. 

But too hasty or too decided convictions must be 
avoided. No patriot will easily believe that his 
nation -will thus yield up the cause of human free- 
dom. If it will, it deserves to wear the chains of 
the slave-drivers. 


GEN. BURNSIDE’S ARMY. 


This main army of the Union—its chief and most 
unsuccessful army—still remains, hutted before Fred- 
ericksburg. There is much reason for believing that 
it is so seriously disorganized and discouraged by its 
last defeat, and still more by the gross dishonesty of 
the United States Government in paying slackly, as 
to be actually unreliable for service. 


REBEL SCRUPLES ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Richmond Examiner says about the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation : 

‘When it is remembered that the man who signs his name 
beneath it has sworn, by the most solemn of human oaths, to 
maintain, enforce, and obey that Constitution which guaran- 


, tees the present relation of master and slave in the most 


express terms; that he has been educated, like every other 
«American, toa full sense of its obligation on every citizen of 
the country; that vast powers have been intrusted to his 
hands for the express purpose of defending every letter in 
that Constitution ; when we remember these things, and here 
see a President of the United States flying in the face of that 
oath, proclaiming the annihilation of that Constitution, and 
using the forces confided to him for its destruction, the ex- 
aggerated enormity of such a perjury is calculated to shock 
the most hardened.” 

—Which is absolutely laughable. How kindly 
solicitous are these traitors for the legality of the 
President’s action ! 


THE DEFEAT AT VICKSBURG. 


Gen. Sherman bombarded Vicksburg on Saturday, 
Dec. 27, drove the rebels inside their works next 
day, spent Monday morning in a cannonade and in 
preparing for the assault, and at 1 p.m. attempted to 
storm their works. It is the old story of an insuffi- 
cient assaulting force of brave men, not properly sup- 
ported, and flung against strong defenses to be 
slaughtered in vain. Gen. Blair’s brigade charged 
furicusly up to the inmost rebel line of intrenchments, 
‘was met there by an enormous mass of troops, fought 
without help against infantry and artillery behind 
earthworks and batteries for two hours, lost 1,500 
killed and wounded, and was driven back. That 
seems to be the whole story. Sherman has been super- 
seded by McClernand, and it is reported that “ another 
point of attack is agreed upon.” 

It seems inconceivable that no concerted action 
should have been arranged with Banks and Farragut 
from below—except that concerted action is what the 
Union armies do not seem to try to practice. 


REBEL REPULSE IN MISSOURI. 


The remains of the rebel army beaten by Gens. 
Blunt and Herron in Northwestern Arkansas—for we 
do not know whence else they came—have made a 
sudden and furious attack on the important key posi- 
tion of Springfield, Missouri, and have been effectually 
repulsed, despite the somewhat circumstantial report 
of the capture of the place and destruction of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of stores, which came first. It 
appears that several thousand rebel cavalry dodged 
between our outlying garrisons, and by obscure roads 
so suddenly came upon Springfield, where Gen. E. B. 
Brown was in command, as to leave him only time 
for the most hasty preparations. No details of the 
fight are at hand; only dispatches to the effect that 
the rebels attacked repeatedly, were repulsed every 
time, have retreated, and are pursued by Union troops 
sent out by Gen. Curtis. Gen. Brown, a brave and 
energetic officer, lost an arm by a wound, and Col. 
Crabb succeeded him in command. 


THE ALABAMA. 

Reports come in—having a very probable air—that 
this pirate has run away to the Indian Ocean. So 
we may expect another long chase after her while 
she burns more merchantmen. 


THE DISASTER AT GALVESTON. 

Early on Jan. 1, a rebel force reckoned at 5,000, 
with 5 steamers, surprised our land and naval forces 
at Galveston, inflicting a most exasperating and 
costly disgrace upon our arms. We have no details, 
but as the story now siands it seems as if no watch 
whatever was kept by land or water, nor does a 
single cannon seem to have been fired by our ships ; 
and still further, the attacking crews seem to have 
had nothing but small-arms. Suddenly they ranged 
up alongside the Harriet Lane, and—as the account 
goes, though it sounds incredible—after killing all 
her ship’s company of 180 except about 15, carried 
her by boarding. The Westfield, Commodore Ren- 
shaw’s flag-ship, was aground, and so he blew her up, 
and by a mistake blew himself, Lieut. Zimmerman, 
and a boat’s crew with her. The Clifton and Owasco 
ran away! Two bark-loads of coal were taken by 
the enemy. Our land force was but 300, and after 
fighting a while surrendered. It is to be hoped that 
later information may partly relieve the horrible 
aspect of this miserable story. 


NEW ORLEANS MATTERS, 


Gen. Banks does not seem to be ready for any de- 
eisive move yet. The old secessionist Jacob Bar- 
ker's “ Advocate” has been suspended a third time for 
treasonable publications, The three negro regiments 
are to garrison the forts in that department, and their 
white garrisons to go into the field. There is a re- 
port that Jeff Davis is organizing an expedition to 
take New Orleans, :' 


FITZ-JOHN PORTER ACQUITTED. 

At least it is so believed ; although there are those 
who assert the contrary. But it would be a thing 
almost unprecedented in both letter and spirit, if a 
‘court of West Point officers should find a West Point 
officer guilty of any serious charge originating during 
this rebellion. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Vague reports from both rebel and Union sources 
come to us, to the effect that Gen. Foster's recent 
vigorous raid has actually broken up the rebel rail- 
road communications, as to put them to great incon- 
venience. It is also said that his force has been very 
largely increased, and that having a fleet and 
some iron-clads too, a simultaneous attack is to be 
made on Charleston, Wilmington, Weldon, and Golds- 
boro. That on Wilmington we judge most likely. 


A HOSPITAL ITEM. 


—The House on the same day passed a joint reso- 
lution to credit sailors on the war quot state. 
—A resolution of thanks to Gen. 
opposed, and the motion of the Democratie Allen of | 
Mo. to lay it on the table was lost, 27 to 77, and the 
bill next day, 88 to 28. - 

—A resolution of thanks to Gen. Rosecrans and his 
army was referred to the proper committee on the 8th. 


THE MONEY FOR THE WAR. 

ere are two plans for raising money for the com- 
Lea one Secretary Chase’s, and one from the 
Committee of Ways and Means. The latter proposes 
the issue of $900,000,000 of bonds and $300,000,000 
of notes bearing interest at 5 and 47%-100ths per 
cent., and taxes the circulation of banks. This was 
reported to the House on the Sth, along with a substi- 
tute, by Mr. Stevens of Pa. 
—Secretary Chase’s bill for more bonds and 
notes, to meet immediate. requirements, passed the 
House on the 12th. If it goes promptly through the 
Senate, it will answer the most pressing wants. 


BOUNTY LANDS FOR SOLDIERS. 


The House on the 12th voted that the Military 
Committee inquire about giving every soldier now or 
hereafter serving in any old regiment 160 acres of 
land, from rebel plantations confiscated. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 
_ The House on the 12th asked the President for his 
instructions to the military governors as to repre- 
sentatives from the disloyal states. 


SOLDIERS’ PAY. 
The House resolved, on the 12th, that no public 
creditors are so meritorious as the ‘soldiers; and 
that no civil Government officer ought to be paid 


~ foo until all arrears due soldiers are paid in 
ull. 


TREASON AND REACTIONISM. 
It seems that some Marylanders have petitioned 
for the immediate repeal of the act abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia! Senator Trumbull on 
the 7th reported their petition back from the Judiciary 
Committee, with a recommendation not to grant it. 
—Senator Bayard on the same day presented a 
petition from the somewhat notorious W. C. Jewett, 
for arbitration in the rebellion by Switzerland. 
—Wickliffe of Ky. on the 8th offered a resolution 
calling for full information about management, etc., 
of slaves at Port Royal and thereabouts. It was 
tabled by 81 to 50. 
—A bill to raise and arm in Kentucky at U. S. 
expense 20,000 men, to be within reach of the pro- 
slavery Governor of that state. is before the Senate, 
and was debated on the 9th. It looks like an attempt 
to enable this Governor to repeat the game of 
Buckner and his “ Home Guard.” The bill, however, 
passed the Senate on the 12th, with the suspicious 
advocacy of Senator Davis, without seemingly ex- 
citing much apprehension. 


THE SCORING OF A SECESSIONIST. 

On the 12th, the bill about discharging state pris- 
oners being before the Senate, Mr. Wilkinson of 
Min. delivered a speech full of the most blasting 
truth about the Northern Democratic scheme for 
forcing their party into power by working or pretend- 
ing to work for a compromise with slavery, and 
about the course of Saulsbury of Delaware in partic- 
ular, whose career he sketched with the most vitri- 
olic truthfulness. He also forcibly portrayed the 
folly of Mr. Lincoln in trying to govern by the help of 
his political enemies, and showed that with our 
working Government departments half full of traitors, 
and pro-slavery men like Meigs and Thomas wielding 
the very vitals of our military power, we had no 
right to expect-to win. 

Saulsbury became so utterly transported and furious 
with rage at being thus skinned alive, that he black- 
guarded and insulted, in a manner recalling the days 
of slave-driving supremacy, insolently disregarding 
= to order, and terming Wilkinson a felon, a liar, 
etc. 

ABOUT REBEL ATTORNEYS AT WASHINGTON. 


Mr. R. Conkling on the 12th offered a resolution 
which was adopted, that whereas a military seizure 
has been made in Washington of property of John A. 
Campbell, the rebel Secretary of War, and whereas 


| the District Marshal proposes to take possession of it 


under a replevin, the Secretary of War be asked to 
say whether rebels at the South are able to retain 


.attorneys at this capital.. : 


Various accounts have appeared in the papers of 


asserted 
York city. 
that the state of the 
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politics 
doctors, and the regular 
there- 


fore, should be instantly removed, and the whole con- 


troversy will be ended. 


CONGRESS. 


WAR LEGISLATION. 





The Senate on the 7th referred to the Naval Com- 


mittee a bill to authorize letters of marque in certain 
eases, against nations with whom war had been de- 
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THE “‘ ARBITRARY ARRESTS.” 
Senator Field of N. J. made a cogent speech on the 
7th, arguing with great force that the President is 
and must be the person to suspend the habeas corpus 
Senator Saulsbury made a long speech on the 


—Senator Collamer, on the 9th, made an able 


speech on introducing a bill entitled, “ For the regula- 


tion of judicial proceedings,” etc., intended to deal 
with these cases. He said that the sident had 
tion in the 
course of his duty, just as any other department of 
the Government might; that if he had made a 
mistake, and done unconstitutionally, it would not 
cure it to pass other unconstitutional laws; that suits 


] for damages should be permitted, and that defenses 


enough existed, or if unjust damages had really been 
suffered, they ought to be compensated; and he 
claimed that his bill met all these requirements. 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


Every little while the House has a sort of “ catch- 
all” session, called “going into Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union.” This is a provi- 
sion to afford a safety-valve, when necessary, by which 
every man may let off those opinions which ferment 
in him most violently, on any possible subject what- 
ever, and so get relief. 

—Such a session was held on the 9th. It was 
opened by a written speech of Mr. Norton of Mo., 
(pro-slavery,) who said that a sectional Republican 
party had caused the war, and argued for disbanding 
both armies, and compromising by a national con- 
vention. He was sharply answered by Mr. Bingham 
of O.,who also rebuked Messrs. Biddle, Cox, and 
others, who interrupted him, and expressed his views 
ably and at length on secession and treason. 


THE BANKRUPT BILL. 


Mr. R. Conkling, on the 7th, made a speech in the 
House on the Ba pt Bill, giving the history of the 
measure, and showing with what care and pains the 
bill before the House has been prepared, after consult- 
ing the English law of 1861, and the opinions of many 
business men and lawyers in this country. After some 
further debate, a motion by Kellogg of Ill. to lay on 
the table was lost by 59 to 66, and the bill was post- 
poned to Thursday, the 15th. 


OTHER INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Senator Sumner on the 7th offered a resolution, 
that the Senate be informed as to the derangement of 
the mails between Washington and New York, and 
the proper remedy. 
—The Houss, on the 12th, raised a committee of 
five tO report about a prompt and good railroad be- 
tween those points. This route, as now managed, is 
— for bad accommodations and obstinate de- 
ays. 
—Senator Wilson introduced a bill on the 9th, for a 
ship canal between the Mississippi and Lake Michi- 
gan, and for enlarging the Erie Canal so as to make 
it a ship canal, which would give us ship navigation 
around almost the whole United States this side the 
Mississippi. 
—The Executive, Judicial, and Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill, and the Consular and Diplomatic Appro- 
priation Bill, passed the House on the 9th. 


CONGRESS ON EMANCIPATION. 
Mr. Wilson of Iowa on the 12th introduced a joint 
resolution reciting the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and resolving that it “be and the same hereby is rat- 
ified, approved, and confirmed.” Cox of O. moved to 
table this ; lost, 50 to 85; and it was referred to its 
proper committee, on the judiciary. 

—Resolutions passed the House, on the 12th, to 
inquire into the expediency of aiding Maryland and 
West Virginia in emancipating their slaves. 


- TWIGGS’S SWORDS. 

The Senate Military Committee on the 7th reported 
to give Gen. Butler the sword voted to Twiggs by 
Congress ; to place that given by Georgia at West 
Point; and that given by Augusta, Me., disgraced by 
being his birth-place, in the Patent Office. 


JOHN PLANT. 

John Plant, a Washington policeman, is accused 
of having brutally beaten with a club a soldier, 
merely for asking a gentleman for money to buy 
newspapers. On motion of Mr. Blake of O., the 
House, on the 9th, directed the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to take steps for his removal. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

On the 13th, the Senate called on the President for 
the papers on British vessels captured with contra- 
band of war on board for the rebels; and also about 
permitting the French, and forbidding the Mexicans, 
to do the same. 

AN AFRICAN ARMY. 


Mr. Stevens offered in the House, on the 13th, a 
bill stating that, as the term of service of our army 
is about to expire, the President be authorized and 

uired to raise and arm an army of 150,000 per- 
sons of color, to serve five years, on proper terms. 
Cox moved to lay on the table—lost, 58 to 88; and 
the bill was made the special order for Wednesday, 
the 21st. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial and - Financial. 


GOLD, PAPER MONEY, AND PATRIOTISM. 


Tr is estimated that more than two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars in gold and silver are now in 
bank and in the hands of the Northern people. 
this vast sum is no longer money, but is held as an 
article of merchandise. It is not used in settling dif- 
ferences between the banks. It is not used by mer- 
chant or banker, by farmer or mechanic, by pleasufe- 
seekers or day-laborers, but is stored away in vaults, 
drawers, and other hiding-places, waiting some mys- 
terious or extraordinary call, In the city of New 
York alone, there are probably one hundred millions. 
Our incorporated institutions hold nearly half that 
amount. All these millions, here and elsewhere, 
were, until lately, used as currency. Gold and silver 
were as plenty, almost, as could be desired, with a 
steadily increasing stock of it from week to week; 
our banks all over the country were anxious to ex- 
tend their loans and discounts; and they paid out 
their specie with as much freedom as they now do 
either greenbacks or corporation shinplasters. 

Gold is now held at a premium of over forty per 
cent., not because of any extraordinary call for it, but 
because the people are scared. There is no serious 
foreign demand, and it is not wanted here, ex- 
cept for speculative purposes. The Bulls and Bears of 
Wallstreet are now hammering away atit, atthe Board 
of Brokers, with the same pertinacity and freedom as 
they do at old Harlem or Erie or Pacific Mail. They 
want it to go up or down, as the case may be, pr'o- 
vided they can make money. That is all they care 
for; and we hope that neither Secretary Chase nor 
anybody else will be frightened, or in the least dis- 
turbed by these shuttlecock quctnations. 

We cannot eat gold nor drink gold; neither can 
we wear it, nor consume it, te any great extent; so 
that it is unlike most other merchantable articles. 
We can, however, hoard it; and we can take it out 
of our old stockings and look at it. What a blessed 
privilege that is !—remembering all the while we gaze 
that it is worth forty per cent: premium. 

It is very easy to complain of such a state of things 
as now exist, and to demand that “ somebody shall do 
something,” but it is very hard to prove that anybody, 
except Jeff Davis, is to blame, or that anything but 
Sighting will cure our troubles. ; 

We have had but one opinion from the beginning 
in regard to the management of our financial affairs, 
as our readers well know. We must not atiempt 
that which is impracticable. We must not base our 
movements, at the present juncture, on any old finan- 
cial theories. We must face our Gifficulties, and, 
under the war power, ride over all obstacles, and 
place the burden of this rebellion on the shoulders of 
the whole people. To raise large loans in the ordi 
nary way is impracticable. If we wanted but five, 
ten, or even fifty millions of dollars, we might suc- 
ceed; but we want hundreds of millions—and we 
boldly affirm again and again that there is no other 
way, now, of meeting our engagements and heavy war 
expenses but by additional issues of legal tender 
notes. The Secretary’s bill, passed by the Senate, 
proposes an addition of fifty millions. This issue, 
supported by the other measures recommended by 
him, would help greatly. 

It is a fact admitted by business men all over the 
country, that we are short of currency. Notwith- 
standing the large amount of Government paper 
afloat, we have not enough circulation to meet the 
fair demands of trade. We must remember that all 
the currency lately afforded by gold and silver is en- 
tirely withdrawn from use—except as merchandise. 
Here is a loss of circulation estimated at $250,000,000. 
The vacuum has not yet been filled. The legal tender 
notes of the Government have not a wide and general 
circulation. They are held in large sums by Govern- 
ment officers to meet the expenses of the army, and 
by the banks to meet daily their calls. 

“ Are you in favor of flooding the nation with irre- 
deemable currency ?” asks a man who “ don’t believe 
in anything but gold and silver under any circum- 
stances.” We answer, most emphatically, we are 
in favor of nothing, either in theory or practice, 
which is damaging to the people. We are not in 
favor of war, but at present we vote for it, as a 
means of peace. We are notin favor of sacrificing 
the best blood in the country in subduing this in- 
fernal rebellion, but we must nevertheless do so. 
We are not in favor of Jeff Davis, but just now it is 
hard to catch him either with hemp or cannon-shot. 
We are not in favor of traitors, wicked men, or the 
devil, but we shall have to deal with all awhile 
longer. There are a great many things we are not 
in favor of, but, until the dawn of the millennium, we 
must expect to endure and to suffer*whafProvidence 
lays upon us. 

The mode of financiering, now, is a mere question 
of expediency, and as such it must be met boldly and 
manfully. The people have got to bear the pecuniary 
burdens of this rebellion. They are able to do so— 
and there is no way it can be done so equitably, so 
cheaply and easily, as with a legal tender currency, to 
be paid out promptly—meeting every demand when 
due. 

Other schemes may be good in theory, but we can- 
not stop to try them now. They are not practicable. 
We are fighting for life, and if we lose that, it matters 
little what our financial condition may be. If we 
save it, we shall be better off with a superabundant 
legal tender currency than with a mountain-load of 
bonds, (issued at 50 to 75 cents on the dollar,) with no 
ability or power to pay the interest. Members of 
Congress, Bankers, Financiers, Bulls, Bears, and 
Shavers—one and all—it is about time that we under- 
stood what we are about: viz.,at War. Itis about 
time that our poor soldiers were paid. It is about 
time that politicians stopped quarreling. It is about 
time that our major-generals had something else.in 
view than a soft-cushioned seat at the White House. 
It is about time that we imitated the Fathers of the 
Revolution, tvho willingly and praye:fully pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor for 
the salvation of the country. 











A PURE CURRENCY. 


Tue plan proposed by Secretary Chase, to give the 
people a uniform currency, has many very strong 
friends in all parts of the country. Bysiness men— 
particularly merchants—who have extensive dealings 
with the West, most heartily approve of the 
measure. If adopted, millions of dollars, it is 
truthfully alleged, will be saved in the way of 
exchange—which, for years-past, has been an enor- 
mous tax on the whole trading community. 
A note of a local bank, which would pass equally 
current in Boston and St. Louis, would indeed be a 
curiosity in these days of shaving and total depravity. 
We are most decidedly—as are the people, unani- 
mously—in favor of such a uniform currency, and 
devoutly hope it may be given to us in the shortest 
possible time. We have never opposed such @ cur- 
rency. We have only alleged, as we now do 
again, that, as between the sale of Government 
bonds on terms to suit Wall-street speculators, and 
the issuing of legal tender notes, we would not waste 
& moment's thought. The issuing of legal tender 
notes would certainly meet all demands upon the 
Government, while any attempt to sell our bonds 
would result in a most disastrous failure. Many 
Eastern bankers and capitalists will oppose Secretary 
Chase, not because his plan is not wise and practi- 
cable, but because it will interfere with their 
special interests—as stockholders in local banks. 
But the people at large approve of the measure, and 
that is enough. 

Everybody, except—Northern traitors and Southern 
secessionists, says, “God bless President Lincoln,” 
because he has given the death-blow to slavery; and 
now all the people will say, God bless Secretary 
Chase, ifhe will give us a pure currency. 





MONEY MARKET. 
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a 16,010.; circula- 
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The stock market nay ened rg rey hon 
lently excited. The sales, in amount, have far ex- 
ceeded any previous week, and prices have risen 
enormously of all securities except those of Govern- 
ment, which are sadly neglected, and have a down- 
ward tendency. Panama advanced to 182%, and 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship to 156%. The lower priced 
stocks advanced in greatest proportion. The rush to 
speculation for the sake of large imaginary profits 
was never exceeded, and is participated in by all 
classes. We counsel moderation, for it is impossible 
that any large increase of real value can obtain sud- 
denly, and excessive speculation must lead to re- 
verses. 

Mr. Chase has been in consultation with the lead- 
ing banks, without results as to any agreement be- 
tween them. A new loan or immediate issue of a 
further amount of legal tender notes is unavoidable. 
A temporary loan may probably be resorted to, until 
action by Congress is taken. The army is in great 
part unpaid, and many other payments have to be 
made by Government, for which they have no funds. 

At the same time, unemployed capital is increasing, 
and how to place it in safe and profitable channels is 
the great question of the day. ere are many cap- 
italists who distrust stocks—especially the non- 
dividend-paying stocks—and some are turning their 
attention to real estate, which seems to be taking an 
upward turn. There are many who have realized 
large profits from the war, who seek opportunities to 
place their gains out of danger; and real estate 
seems to offer the safest basis for their investments. 

The receipts of gold from California are rather 
falling off. There are so many ways of employing 
capital to great advantage in that rapidly growing 
state, that it is absorbing for home use a greater por- 
tion of its gold products. It not only raises grains 
and wool to a large extent, but exports them, and its 
manufactures are on the increase. Quartz-crushing 
is extending rapidly, and in a short time the product 
of silver from Nevada will distance all other. countries. 
Money is loaned in San Francisco at 2 per cent. per 
month. Specie is the only currency. No bank-bills 
are allowed ; and Government legal tender notes are 
dealt in only as securities, not used as money. 





FAILURES IN 1862. 


Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co. of the Commercial Agency 
have made their usual annual report on failures. The 
diminished number of failures, with an increased vol- 
ume of business reported, was to be expected, as we 
have had a rising market all through the year, a scant 
supply of goods in reference to the demand, and more 
especially a great abundance of money, which enabled 
buyers to comply with the terms imposed by seliers 
of cash payments, or very short credits. The sellers, 
owing to the fortuitous combinations of circum- 
stances, commanded the market. They had not to 
seek customers. We quote as follows from the report: 


“ Failures by months, as exhibited in the following figures, 
show that the larger portion occurred during the first quarter 
of the year, or before the advance in the value of goods to 
which we have been alluding : 

---- 858 August...... slaciaisinjeca'ninihes 4 
.263 September 
.769 October ....... 


84 December 
“‘ As a contrast to the highly prosperous state of things just 
referred to, it must be borne in mind that a return of peace, 
with resumption of specie payment, will bring also a rapid 
reduction in exchange, a large importation of goods, anda 
certain decline in prices. Furthermore, wit 
s, the amount of raw material, owin 
lockade, is very grcat—perhaps even the imperfect returns 
we have on this head would justify us in saying that it is 
eater than was ever before known. The opening of the 
Southern ports and consequent release of this vast amount 
of a most important commodity, will have a great influence 
in disturbing values. These are contingencies which all 
prudent merchants will keep in view, for just as certainly as 
money has been made rapidly by the rise in goods, it will as 
certainly be lost by the fall whenever the reaction comes. 
The obviously o> course, during these unsettled times, 
is to — light stocks of guods and to owe as little money 
as possible. 
* As to the future, we feel unusual delicacy in referring to 
it. We are i impressed that in allu to it we are 
traveling out of the region of fact into that of conjecture, and 
that, too, at atime when the signs are most difficult to read. 
More as suggestions, therefore, than in an o sense, 
we would say that although our country has upon her hands 
a most fic work, the astounding developments hitherto 
made of her wealth give us confidence in the belief that she 
will safely ride out the storm. If undue inflation and specu- 
lation be avoided, we think that no widespread or ruinous 
financial trouble will be experienced.” ‘ 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue small chance there is now of any large, or in 
eny degree adequate supply of cotton for a long while 
to come, has strengthened prices of all staple cotton 
fabrics. The unsetiled ‘market for gold and foreign 
exchange has also an important influence on prices. 
The demand for goods is far greater than the supply, 
and consumers will have materially to economize 
Stocks are light in first hands, 
and no greaj amount is being produced. Prints have 
undergone a further advance. The production is 
much diminished of spring styles—full one-fourth. 
Low-priced sheetings and shirtings are difficult to be 
had. Fine bleached goods are less inquired for than 
medium and coarser goods. Browns are much want- 
ed. Drills have again advanced. Denims are scarce. 
Stripes are advancing. Domestic woolen goods are 
not so active; but goods of desirable styles keep 
advancing. A great deal of wool is being imported, 
especially from England and South America, and for- 
eign exchange being high, influences prices adversely. 
Spring fancy cassimeres are higher. Silk mixtures 
are in great demand, and sell in advance of arrival. 
Delaines are in very moderate supply, but the season 
is not far enough advanced for a large business. 
Shawls are in fair request, and are being made to 
crder for spring trade. The Wesi is buying satinets 
freely. Doeskins are in demand, but scarce. Cloths 
are steady. Flannels quiet. Foreign goods have 
further advanced, being influenced by the state of 
the foreign exchanges. Importers do not press sales, 
and jobbers are ready buyers of all lots of spring 
goods that can be had without a material advance. 
The importations are liberal. British goods are spar- 
ingly offered. All French worsted goods are higher. 
Delaines are in demand, but scarce. Saxony dress 
goods also are much sought for. Low-priced dress 
silks have further advanced, especially blacks. Hold- 
ers are not anxjous to sell at present, being confident 
of a much higher price. Black cloths and doeskins 
are in active demand, but of the lower grades. Silk 
mixtures and spring cassimeres just imported have 
sold well. 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 
Corrgrr.—During the past week there was considerable 
excitement in the Coffce market, owing to the rapid advance 
in gold, holders refusing to sell unless at a large advance. 
There was, however, a very active demand, mainly to the 
trade. The prices below will show an improvement of %@ 
lc. @ b, as compared with our last report : 
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market closing very strong at 70c. 

Corx.—This staple has been in fair demand for the home 
trade, and we notice some speculative inquiry, induced by 
the light receipts and the rapid ativance in gold an@ sterling 
exchange, but the business for export has proved very 
light—less than 90,000 bushels—which has disappointed 
speculative holders; and the Government has purchased 
sparingly, and in consequence the market closes very heavy 
at the advance of 2@3c. ® bushel established at Saturday and 
Monday’s markets. The sales of the week are 322,000 bush., 
and the receipts have been very light. Barley has been in 

request and is held higher. The stock is limited ; 
sales at $1 40@$1 50 for Eastern and State. Barley Malt 
is in reduced supply, and is held with much confidence— 
$1 60@$1 75 @ bush. White Beans are more plenty and are 
heavy—$2 35 @$2 60 for Common and Medium, and $2 65@ 
$2 75 for Marrows. Rye hasimproved. Small sales have 
been made from the wharf at $1@$1 02 @ bush. Oats have 
been in good demand, in part for Government use, and are 
better, and prices still tend upward. Canadian Peas are 
plenty—$1 03@$1 05 ® bush. 

Frour.—The past week we have had quite an active ingatry 
for Western and State Flour, but owing to the advance 
claimed from day to day, the business has been greatly re- 
stricted, especially for export to Europe. The market has 
been greatly stimulated by the rapid advance in gold and 
exchange, the light arrivals, and more favorable news from 
Europe. Our present stock of good Extra State and low 
grades of Extra Western is so moderate that there is very 
little desire on the part of the principal holders to realize, 
and we notice a disposition to purchase for investment, in 
expectation of a further rise in prices at an early day, predi- 
cated upon the large prospective issues of “‘ greenbacks,” 
which would enhance the value of all our principal stap 
productions ; and consequently our exports to Europe 
continue limited for some weeks, as the major part of the 
orders thence are limited too low. Our exports to Europe 
the past week are only 15,400 bbis., and since then very little 
has been purchased for shipment. Shipping brands of Round 
Hoop Extra Ohio have been in good request, and have ad- 
vanced 20@30c. per bbl., and are not plenty, and common 
shipping State 35@40c. per bbl., and the tendency is still up- 
ward. Trade brands have sold more freely, and have im- 
proved 20@30c. per bbl. Canadian Flour has improved with 
Western brands, is in limited supply, and prices still tend up- 
Ward, Southern Flour has sold more freely, and has improved 


. 





20@35c. per bbl., and Family brands are quite scarce, and 
much wanted for the South American trade. The sales of the 
week are 87,400 bbls, and the receipts 61,200 bbls. 

Faztents.—We have had a more active but variable freight 
market since our last, and the rates are quite firm at the 
close. There has been more done for direct ports and ports 
of call since our last, and at advanced rates, closing at 10% 
@114d. for direct ports, and 11% @11%d. for ports of call. To 
Liverpool, ® American vessels, we quote : Flour, 2/; Wheat, 
7d. ; Corn, 7d.; and Heavy Goods, 20/@22/6. To London: 
Flour, 2/6 ; Wheat, 8@83d. ; Corn, 73sd. ; and Heavy Goods, 
22/6 @25/. 

Hives.—Dry have been in better demand and firmer since 
our last, owing to the rapid advance in gold and exchange. 
Importers refuse to sell unless at a further advance. Slaugh- 
ter are also in better demand at well maintained prices. 
The stock on hand is about 111,500. Same time last year, 
200,000. 

Lzarner.—The inquiry for Hemlock and Oak Sole since our 
last has been quite moderate. The supply has been limited, 
and prices firmer. Slaughter Upper in the rough has been in 
better request, and firmer, yet prices show no quotable 
variation. French and American Calf-skins have also 


been in more active demand, and prices have an upward - 


tendency. 

Moxasses.—New Orleans has been in active demand and 
firmer—the advance being full 2c. per ont Foreign 
descriptions have been moderately active at well maintained 
prices. 

Provisrons.—Since this day week we have had a more 
active but variable market for Pork, influenced somewhat by 
the fluctuations in gold, and by the intelligence from the 
Federal army, as well as from Europe. Toward the close the 
demand improved, and we noticed some speculative inquiry 
for June delivery, and sales of New Mess (1,000 bbls.) at $16, 
and New Prime at $13@$13 25, and the same on the spot at 
$12 50, and Old Mess at $14 62. In Prime Mess a better busi- 
ness has been done, at $15@$15 50 for Western, and $16@ 
$16 75 for City. Beef has sold more freely, and is held with 
more confidence ; but common qualities have been pressed 
on the market, and have been sold to some extent. Choice 
and extra Beef is well held, and ismore salable. Tierce Beef 
has improved, and has sold freely. Some 2,700 tcs. have 
changed hands, at $20@$23 for Prime Mess, and $23@$25 50 
for India Mess: the advance in sterling exchange has stimu- 
lated the inquiry. Beef Hams are firm, and have sold more 
freely at $13@$19 50. Bacon has been in active demand, 
both on the spot and to arrive, and the transactions have 
exceeded 14,500 boxes, at an advance since our last of % @%;c.» 
and the tendency is still upward. Cut Meats have improved. 
English Cut have sold readily at 6@6%c. for Shoulders, and 
7% @8%4c. for Hams, Common Dry Salted Shoulders at 5& @ 
53¢c., and Hams at 7@7%c. Hogs have advanced, and sell 
quickly at 5% @6%4c. for Western and City Dressed. Lard has 
been in brisk demand for export and the trade, in part to 
arrive, and has advanced about }éc. per Ib., and closes very 
firm, under the influence of the excitement and rapid advance 
in gold and exchange ; the business of the week has been 
yery large, and our stock is moderate, holders meeting the 
demand promptly. We hear of sales for February and March 
delivery at 10%c. Butter has beenin demand for export, and 
has been sold freely at full prices, the advance in gold and 
exchange stimulating the inquiry ; and the same is true of 
Cheese, which has sold largely, and is firm at the close. 

Rice.—The Market for East India has been fairly active, and 
prices have advanced 4 @%c. per b. 

SuGcar.—The demand for Raw Sugar since our last has been 
quite active, and the market (in view of the high rates of gold 
and exchange) is firmer. Prices are fully % @}c. per pound 
higher, closing buoyant at the improvement. Refined “100” 
is very active, and prices have ruled strongly in seller’s 
favor. 4 


Waeat.—Our Wheat market since our last issue has been 
much excited. The local speculative and shipping demand 
has been spirited, influenced by the present and prospective 
abundance of paper money, the light arrivals, the rapid 
advance in gold and sterling exchange, and more favorable 
foreign advices. The inquity for export has improved, but 
the business has not proved large, owing to the current rates 
exceeding most foreign orders. The exports to Europe the 
past week were only 286,000 bushels, showing a great falling 
off as compared with the same week last year. White is 
held much higher, and there is little inclination to sell, 
owing to the very light stock here and in the interior, Our 
millers have purchased freely, and are not largely stocked. 
Holders of choice Spring are not disposed to press sales, in 
view of the fact that only a small portion of ihe stock is of 
this description, and in this we note an advance of 5c. per 
bushel since our last; and of 3@6c. in other kinds. At the 
close the inquiry was light, owing to the further aivance 
claimed. The sales of the week are 1,960,000 bushels, and 
the receipts light. 


Woor.—A more active demand has setin for Native Fleeces, 
and prices are 2@3c. @ %. higher. Sales of 375,000 bs. 
ordinary to fine and tub-washed fancy at 58 @66c. for the for- 
mer, and 69@72c. for the latier, chiefly at prices within the 
former rates; and 175,000 tbs. California at 30@45c., also 
130,000 Ds. Santa Fe at 35c. cash. Pulled Wool is scarce and 
is firm and in good request. Sales of 45,000 bs. at 58@68c. 
fer super and extraCity and Country. Foreign grades gener- 
ally are most decidedly firmer, influenced by the great ad- 
vance in gold and exchange. Sales of 20,000 ms. Mexican at 
373¢c. cash, 570 bales Donskoi at 36 @38c., 300 Mestiza at 
24 @26c., 200 do. Cape at 31@33c. for Unwashed, 150 do. do., 
130 do. E. India, and 200 do. Mestiza, on private terms. 








66 ARCHING ALONG,” “GLORY HALLELU- 

JAH,” “VIVA 1? AMERICA,” and “GAY AND 
HAPPY,” are contained in the 250th Edition of the GOLDEN 
WREATH. 

The sale of this Book has never been equaled by any work 
of the kind. Thinkof two hundred and fifty thousand copies 
in the hands of as many families, and each of these —— 
five singers each, and you have more than Twelve Hundre 
Thousand Admirers of the Book! It contains nearly 300 

. with oa variety of Sacred Pieces and Favorite 
Sabbath Tunes. It is prefaced with Instruction and Exer- 
cises, the latter including several pieces with motions ad- 
apted to the various trades—a very attractive feature. 

Price 35 cents, on receipt of which copies will be sent, 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ON. GEO. P. MARSH’S NEW WORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY C. SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Grand street, N. Y. 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
and the Early Literature it embodies. By Hon. G. P. 
Marsx. 1 vol, octavo, $3 50. 

The London Atheneum says : 

“We continually observe indications of the same faithfal 
and earnest study, the same profound and accurate knowl- 
edge of our early writers, the same good sense and independ- 
ence of thought, and the same general ability of treatment 
which characterized Mr. Marsh’s former volume.” _ 

From The Church Journal : é 

“It is wonderful to find how interesting a dry subject may 
be made by a treatment so delightful as that of Mr. Marsh. 
with a memory to the minute tenacity of which there ap- 
pears to be limit, and with e reading which has swept over 
the whole ground and everything cognate in other wages 
and concerning other countries, there is not a page on which 
points of new and interesting analogy, of rare and recondite 
affiliation, of ingenious and luminous rearrangement and 
connection, are not brought before the intelligent reader, 
drawing him on with a degree of zest which renders the 
acquisition of knowledge a double pleasure. 





Now Ready, a New Edition of 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By Hon. G. P. Marss. 1 vol. octavo, $3 50. 
Also Just Ready, Second American Edition of 
MULLER ON LANGUAGE. 

LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. By Max 
MuuieR, M.A. From the Second Revised London Edition. 
1 vol. large 12mo, printed at the Riverside Press, on laid 
tinted paper, $1 88. 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


re TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


SHELDON’S OBJECT LESSONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY C. SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Grand st., N. Y., 
A’ MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
For the use of Public and Private Schools, and Normal 
Classes ; containing a uated course of 
OBJECT LESSONS, 
By E. A. Suripon, Sup’t of Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y. 
Assisted by Miss M. E. M. Jonzs and Prof. H. Krust. 
lvol. 12mo. Price $1 50. 

The work clearly and fully exhibits the most approved 
methods of developing the faculties of children, by means of 
Oral or Object Lessons, and it is the largest, most complete, 
and reliable work on the subject yet published in this country ; 
the extensive practical experience of the authors must make 
it a useful book for teachers and parents. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 50. 


R=’: ~ ALBERT BARNES. 





NATIONAL PREACHER FOR 1863. 
THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


1. The January Number of the NATIONAL PREACHER is 
embellished with a fine and Portrait of Rev. 
Abert Barnes, sO well and widely known for his valu- 
able Commentaries on the ls and other Scriptures. 

2. The number contains a very able and valuable discourse 
on “ The Conditions of Peace” at the close of the Great 


3. The Portrait and the Discourse add much interest to the 
4, The. Prayer-Meeting Department is highly valued for its 
5. Ministers, Elders, and Deacons especially should have the 
6. Now is a good time to Subscribe. 


t of the Last 
7. Price $1 per year. A 


The Premium is a fine 
r, the plate of which cost $700. 


ess 
W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


E BEST SELLING HISTORY OF THE 
Rebellion is issued by THE AUBURN PUBLISHING 
CO. S@& Book AGgEnts s id send at once for full particu- 
lars, private terms, and a well-pa’ business, to 
E. G. RKE, Auburn, N. Y. 


A LmoTeD NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES 
received as ls into ate fam- 
iy, where they may enjoy the priviicess Ar <— and care- 
instruction. Preference given to pupils between the ages 
Position unsurpassed for health and 

Mrs. M. S. THALHEIMER, 

lier» s- No. 185 Carlton avenue, . 
Moustac AND WHISKERS IN 42 a ape 
in the “ Boor Worms eon ein nea. Price 20c. 

8 for $1. Mailed free by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


D*. DANIELS, LATE PROFESSOR OF SUR- 

in the Pena. Medical College, Philadel gives 
special atfention = the treatment of a ay _ 
TULA, etc. Olice, Ha Gah hath ave. Dent idth et., New York. 


GEO. C. MUNSON, DENTIST, No. 18 EAST 
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REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 
ASHES—Dorr: 10 ct. ad|Manilla, @ B..— 10 a— } 

val. ® NO es suse ot 185 00 2190 oo * 
Pot, Ist srt 100®—— @ § 50 |Amer. undr’d.140 00 2176 00 
Pearl, Ist sort. 775 4800 |Do. 00 
CA Durr: 4¢@® m. |HIDES—Dorr: 10 ® ctadval, 

»BD...—35 a—~— (R.G.&B.A 

Do. ‘olh’s&Co 45 a— — O BD .— 27ka— 
Do.do.'d& My— 45 a— — Do. do. gr.s. C.— 13 a— 4 
Adam’tine, Ci 19 a— 2) seen ss = 26%0— 27 
Adam’tine,Star— 18 a—19 /San Juan...... —25 a—% 
COAL—Durr: 50c.@$1 ® tun.|Savanilla, etc. — 18 a— 19 
Liv.Orr’l @ch’n 7 00 2800 |M: . — 18%a— 25 
Sidney.... .... —-— @550 |Maranh. — 2 a—2I 
Pictou.........—— @550 |Matamoras — 6%a— 27 
Anth’e$®2,000B 7 25 a8 50 |P. Cab........ ~~ 23 a— 25 
COcOA—Doryr: 3c. @ B. Vera Cruz..... —2 a— 25 
Marac’ointdhb—— a~— — South..... _-— a— 
Guayagq’il in bd— 18 a— — Calcutta Buff..— 17 e— 18 
Para, inbond..— — a— — |Do. Kips, ® pee 2 00 a22% 
St. Dom’oin bd — a—— (Do. dry-salied. 125 a1 50 
COFFEE—Durr; 5c. @ b. meg --- 12 a1 
Java,white PB— 33%a— 34 (Green, SalWest— 10 a— 103¢ 
poe. Rap aaman's - o. a! ga i 9¥a— 10 

razil.. _ a—: ) —Dvuty: 24 
Laguayra..... — 31 a— 31%| val. dee as 
Maracaibo 


, al 
..-.0—= 30}a— 3135 | Cuba, n> DD 
St. Dom’o,'cash— 27 a— 28 PRs nih 





Cuba (in — = 
COPPER — (Kuprzr) — Dery: HOPS Dorr ie ® >. ~ 
Bolts and Braziers’, 25 ® ct. nom. 
Pig, Bar, and Sheathing, 28 = errr —1 a8 
% rhaes ae a— 2 
Sheath’, new, (suits) - |HORNS—Dorr : 10 ® ct. ad 
eeeeeee == ap a— } val, 
Sheathing, old.— 28 a— 30 (Ox. B. A.& R, 
ae — a2 | G.&C.......50 e—— 
rig. Chile..... —_— a— — —se PREE, 
S..........——<— a— 38 engal, @ b.. 200 a 237% 
DOMESTIC GOODS— |Madras........ 105 a4120 
ee 2 a— 30 |Manilla........ 100 a3 25 
OR ta —'s-— (Setemee 3 Stik 
Shet’gs br. 4-4.— 28 a— 30 |IRON—Bars, $15; R. R., $12; 
br. 5-5.— 30 a— 33 | Boiler Plate,Band,Hoop,and 
* bhsd— 26 e283 | shea pe, © Us 
. 5-4.— a— 28 | Sheet, 2c. . 
Calicoes, blue. nom. |Pig, English & 
oeees. fancy— 4 a— = s soaten, Gras 3S 2 = 4 
r. Drills,.....— a— |Pig, Am.......31 
Kent. Jeans...— 19 a— 25 (|Bar, Eng. refi’d76 00 @78 00 
— panes 55 a— 90 howe is. on 50 a71 00 
ecks, 4-4.... nom. Shee s 3 
Cot.0s.80. No.1 nom. } qual. 8 ft 16%a— 17 
Cot. Os.So.No.2 nom, |Sheet,En.&Am— 5 a— 
Cot. Batis..... nom. |LEAD—Dury : Pig, $1 50 ® 100 
rae ge! mg es oy nom, + és re and sheet, $2 25 
. Yn. 14420. nom. 8. 
Cot. Yn. 20& u nom. . eee 50 a— — 
os ya  ¥ . Spanish ....... 825 a8 37% 
coho a a— 8 /Bar............ -_-=— a 
Aloes,@D....—— a— 26 ‘Sheet and Pipe—— a— W 
arrears , . =< > wee 30 
_ Sree _ a— 3%! @ct. ad val. 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 14. a— 14% |Oak (S) Lt. @— 31 a— 33 
—_ refined— 43 a— 46 /|Oak, middle...— = a— 
Arsenic, powr.— 3 a—— (|Oak, heavy....— 32 a— 
Assefatida. .— 40 a— 75 \Oak, dry hide .— 4 a— 4 
Balsam Capiva— — a— 70 (Oak, Ohio. _— a— 
— Tolu... H 20 a— — jeake Sou. Light— — a— > 
sam Peru.. 300 a—— (Oak, crop.....— 37 a— 
Berries Pers...— 10 a— 12 |Hemlock, light— 25%a— 26 
Berries Turk..— — a—— (Hemlock, mid.— 27%a— 28% 


Bi-Carb. Soda.— 6 


a— 6%|Heml’k, heavy— 26 a— 28% 
Borax, refined.— 25 


a— 25%|Hemlock, dam— 234%a— 254% 


Brimstone rl...— 34%a— — |LIME—Dory : 10 ® ct. ad val, 
Brimstone flor.— 38%a—— /|Rockland,com— 85 a— — 
Brimst’nePtun50 00 a52 00 |Lump......... 00 a— — 
Camph’r cr@h— — a— — \LUMBER—Dory: 29 @ ct. 
Camphor ref... 115 a— — adval. Productof N. Amer, 
Cantharides... 1 27%a— — Colonies Free. Wholesale 
Car. Ammonia.— — a— 21 ces e 
Cardamons.... 275 a3 50 (Timber, W.P.® 
Castor Oil in ble | cub. ft....... a= ene 
) ae 200 a205 (Timber,oakOc.f—— a— — 
Castor Oil, E.1. 200 a 2 05 |Timber,Geo. YP 
Chamomile, Fl.— 30 a— — (by onieeo— — ~-—-— 
Chlorate Pota.—— a— ard Selling Prices, 


Cochineal Hs..— 85 @100 (Eastern Spruce 


Copperas Am.. 200 a— — &Pineby c’gol4 00 al5 00 
Crem Tar @ b.— — a— 50 (Shingles, @bch—— a— — 
Cubebs E.I....—— a— 55 \DoShaved@bdl 

SI 5.5 Se 2 — 8 a— 8%| (3% M.)...... —— a—— 
Epsom Salts...— 3 a—— (Do.Sawed@®M—— a— — 
Gamboge...... —— a— 55 \Do. Ced. 2ft. Ist 

G@maArabic s’rts— 17 a— 19 | qual. @M...—— a—— 
G’mArabic pk’d— 22 a— 34 (Do. Cypress,3ft— — a— — 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 60 (Laths, E.@M.135 a1 40 
Gum Myrh, E.l.— 10 a— 25 Stav’s fe 2100 00 2160 00 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 40 a—— | " W.Ohhd.65 00 a125 00 
Gum Trag, st..— 20 a— 40 "  _W.O. bb1.40 00 90 00 
Gum Trag,fi...— 90 2120 (Heading, W.0.— — 2100 00 
Hyd. Pota En. MOLASSES—Dory: 24 @ ct.ad 

and Fr....... 275 a2300 | val. 

IpecacuanhaBr 275 a 2 87%'N.Orleans ®gal— 52 a— 58 
Jala yy —— 2140 (Porto Rico....— 38 a— 46 
Lac Dye.......— 20 a— 60 (Cuba Muscov..— 33 a— 38 
Licorice Paste— 18 a— 36 (Trinidad, Cuba— 24 a— 48 


Madder Dutch.— 13%a— 14 (Card,etc.sweet— 26 a— 30 


Madder Fr.....— 12 a— 12 NAILS—Doryr: Cut1,Wrought 
Manna smal 2, Horse Shoe 3c. ® B. 
flake ......—-— a—55 (Cut, 4a6d @ b.— 4%a— 5 
Manna _siarge jClinch....... — 5%a— 6 
ae — 55 a—65 NAVAL STORES—Dury: Spts 
Nutg’lls blAlep— 33 a— 34 Turpentine, 10c ® gal. Other 
Oil Bergamot.. 375 @425 _ kinds, 20 ® ct. ad val. 
Oli Cassia..... 325 a350 (TurpentineSftN 
OilLemon..... 275 4300 | Co’ty,@280D21 00 a— — 
Oil Peppermint— — a3 25 TurpWilm’gton—— a— — 
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P 
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=—— 
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No two pastors can spend a few h 
out “ comparing notes” in regard 
ts of study, methods of preparation { 
nd kindred professional topics. A) 
he columns of a newspaper becom 
fireside, around which brethre 
hat together with types instead of to 
pf The Independent circle has latel 
guestion—Can a faithful pastor write 
sermons every week? He is not t 
gho has run foul of this question ) 
his ministry. To this question we 
wo very satisfactory answers. 
ia 6. In the first place, he does not n 

o sermons every week. Even su 

he has never had charge of another 

o hes accumulated no stock of serm 
barrel,” he will not find it necessary 
two discourses between each Sabbat 
Sabbaths he is not in his own pulp 
changing with some neighboring yj 
his own flock like to hear. A very 
(if not overdone,) for it keeps up ple 
between different and sometimes riv 
and often the truth presented by ne’ 
especial effectiveness. When a past 
pulpits, he gains one new sermon for 
Sabbath. Again ; a pastor often fin 
ent to open his pulpit.to some earnes' 
is spending the Sabbath within his | 
the representative of some benevole 
This too saves some {uel to his engin 
does not see fit to exchange pulpits 
oceasional aid from others very of 
another method by which he may 
the confining labor of writing two fre 
every week. 

A well-built, Bible-built sermon 

be presented more than once, especi 
cusses ably and thoroughly some po 
day duty. A minister who has pi 
much thought and prayer, an effect 
to backsliders—or to penitents on th 
ods of coming to Christ—or to the a 
benefits of God’s discipline—or to « 
on the harmony that ought to exist | 
prayers and their practices—such 
repeat such a discourse, after a year 
happy effect. When he first deliver 
his flock were “ out of town” or else 
ed with “Sunday sickness.” They 
to lose the sermon; give them anoih 
hear it. Those who never heard : 
ought te have it, and those who ° 
once by it will likely be profited aga‘ 
rermou,gpke a capital book, will | 
visit. Or ives Yepetition, eve a g 
may be improved ; and we once hea 
layman say, “I had infinitely rathe 
admirable sermons than a great m: 
constructéd ones.” He was a wis 
rich, thorough, Bible-inspired dis 
steeped in prayer, is food not only fc 
week, but for a lifetime. Iam w 
that we often err in making more of 
than the quality of our pulpit prep: 
us never be afraid to try again (: 
interval) the spiritual artillery tha 
on the first discharge. Remember : 
is always current. 

Here are three methods by which 
entious pastor may relieve himself | 
sible task of elaborating upon paper 
discourses every week. ‘There is : 
better than any we have named. L: 
—cost what it will—to erfemporizca 
discourses. Every man can do th 
No matter if he fails distressingly 
attempt. Robert Hall did. So did D 
when he came down from his pulp 
over with perspiration, (and mortil 
friend said to him,“ You had better. 
ing off-hand.” “I won’t give it 
replied the young Boanerges, “ if 
attempt.” And he did not give i 
else he never would have becom: 
extemporaneous American preache: 

The power which this gift of spe 
reading gives to a preacher makes 
the toil and early mortification whic 
Let no young minister fail to acq 
very outset of his career. It is eas 
first year than the fifth or the tenth 
ministeria! life. It will be of infinite 
my young brother. It will give y 
sion, and the tact to avail yourselt 
and the exigencies of the moment. 
you from becoming the mere essay- 
f the preacher. It will relieve y: 
Saturday shivers, which many a 
feels when he has no fully-writter 
for the next morning. It will give: 
pulpit; and the masses all love 
utterances on every topic. It wil 
mensely, to the spiritual power of 
Dr. Payson used to say, “ When I : 
most good from the pulpit, it is 
smpore words that do it.” A ma 
the seraphic Summerfield lies | 
morning, in which he says, “ My cu 
my discourse in my mind, and trus 
fuage to be given me in the pulpit. 
best words are those which come to | 
of the moment.” It is seldom t! 
highest efforts of eloquence are r 
ilent quietudes of a study. Tho 
pftenest gained when a full head a 
pour themselves forth in unpremedi 
nto the open ears and hearts befor 
ematic study and self-possession, 

hich earnest prayer brings, will 
rdimary powers to preach accep 
te written preparation ; the 
itler who dispenses with the first 
| Shese three requisites will soon sin! 
anto the extrumpery, 

Il. We have now briefly present: 
of relief from the impossible task 
entirely to paper two well-digeste 
every week of the year. We sav 
for no man who undertakes it w: 
his days. Our veteran theologic: 
sagacious elder Alexander—used t 

earnestly, all his pupils : 

impracticable absurdity. For it 
said in The Independent lately th 
eall is to become a“ fisher of men 
‘fal fisherman will not only cast 
from the pulpit, but in every house. 
sermons each week must be fata] | 
itation; and where is the congrc 
Ready to exchange the last for the fi 














































